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LETTER  VH. 

A  SRBTCa  or  TKB  StATB   AND  BlSfOfty  Of 

EUROPE, 

F&OM  THE  PVneKBAN  TRfeATV 

TO 

TUX  Yf.AE    0:4S    THOUSAND    SIX    UV\pn£J^    AND  EIGRTY-EIOHT. 

» npH  E  first  observation  I  fliall  .make  on  this  third 
*X   period  of^odcrn  history  is,  that  as  the  am- 
bition of  Charles  the  fifth,  who  united  the  whole 

formidable,  power  of  Austria  in  himself,  and  the 
restless  tem|>er»  the  cruelty  and  bigotry  of  Piiilip 
the  isecond,  were  principally  objects  of  the  at- 
tention and  solicitude  of  the  councils  of  Europe, 
in  I  he  first  of  Jhese  periods;  and  as  the  ambition 
of  Ferdinand,  the  second,  and  the  third,  who  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  extirpating  the  protestant  in- 
.  terest,  and  under  that  pretence  subduiiigthe  liber- 
ties^ of  Germany,  were  objects  of  the  same  kind 
jn  the  second :  so  i^n  opposition  to  the  growing 
power  of  France,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the 
exorbitant  ambition  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  has 
been  the  principal  affair  of  Europe,  during  the. 
greatest  part  of  the  present  period.  The  design 
of  aspiring  to  iiiiiver.sal  monarchy  was  imputed  to 
Charles  th^  filih,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  give 
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proofs  ol  his  atiil^ition  and  capacity.  The  same 
desiga  was  imputed  to  Lewis  the  iourteeutb,  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  feel  his  own  strength,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  neighbours.  Neither  of  these 
princes  wa^  induced,  I  believe,  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  or  the  apprehensions  of  his  adver* 
saries,  to  entertain  so  chimerical  a  design  as  this 
■v\  ould  have  been,  even  ui  tiiat  ialse  sense  wherein 
the  word  universal  is  so  often  understood;  and  I 
mistake  very  much-  if  either  of  them  was  of  a 
character,  or  in  circunistances,  to  undertake  it. 
Both  ol  them  had  strong  desires  to  raise  their 
'  fainilii&s  higher,  and  to  extend  their  dominions 
farther ;  but  neither  of  them  had  that  bold  and  ad* 
venturous  ambition  wliich  makes  a  conqueror 
and  a  hero.  These  apprehensions  however  were 
giv^en  wisely,  and  taken  usefuUy.  They  cannot 
be  given  nor  taken  too  soon  when  sucli  powers  as 
these  arise ;  because  when  such  powers  as  these 
are  besieged  as  it  were  early,  by  the  common 
poliev  and  wateliAihiess  of  their  neighbours, 
eacli  of  them  may  ni  his  turn  of  strength  sally 
forth,  and  g^tn  a  little  ground ;  but  none  of  them 
will  be  able  to  push  their  conquests  far,  and  much 

.  .  less  to  cousununate  the  entire  projects  of  their 
ambition.    Beside  the  occasional  opposition  that 

.  was  given  to  Charles  the  fifth  by  our  Henry  the 
eighth,  according  to  the  different  moods  of  iiuniour  . 
he  was  in ;  by  the  popes,  according  to  the.  several 
turns  of  their  private  interest ;  and  by  the  princes 
of  Germain',  according  to  the  occasions  or  pre- 
tences that  religion  or  civil  liberty  furnished ;  he 
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had  from  his  first  setting  out  a  rival  and  an  enemy 
in  francis  the  &vst,  who  did  not  maintain  his. 
cause  **  in  forma  pauperi8/'  if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression :  as  we  have  seen  the  house  of  Austria 
&\xe,  ill  our  days^  for  dominion  at  the  gate  of  every 
palace  in  Europe.  Francis  the  first  was  the  prin* 
cipal  in  his  own  quarrels,  paid  his  own  armies, 
fought  his  own  battles;  andthougii  his  valour  alone 
did  not  hinder  Charles  the  fifth  from  subdoiog  all 
Europe,  as  Bayle,  a  better  philologer  than  pofiti- 
cian,  somevviiere  asserts,  but  a  multitude  ol"  other 
ciix^umstances  easily  to  be  traced  in  history ;  yet 
he  contributed  by  his  victories,  and  even  by  fait 
defeats,  to  waste  the  strength  and  check  the  course 
of  that  growing  power.  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
had  no  rival  of  this  kind  in  the  house  of  Austria, 
nor  indeed  any  enemy  of  this  importance  to  com- 
bat, till  the  prince  of  Orange  became  King  of 
Great  Britain;  and  he  had  great  advantages  in 
many  other  respects,  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider in  order  to  make  a  true  judgment  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe  from  the  year  one  thousand  siss 
hundred  and  sixty.  You  will  discover  the  first  of 
these  advantages,  and  such  as  were  productive  of 
all  the  rest,  in  the  conduct  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Mazarin.  Richelieu  formed  the  great  design,  and 
laid  the  foundations :  Mazarin  pursued  the  design, 
and  raised  the  superstructure.  If  I  do  not  deceive 
myseii  extremely,  there  are  few  passages  in  his- 
tory that  desj^rve  your  lordship's  attention  more 
than  the  conduct  that  the  first  and  greatest  of 
tiiese  ministers  .held,  in  laying  the  foundational 
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speak  of.    Yuu  will  ubserve  how  he  helped  to 
COibroil  adUirs  ou  every  side»  and  to  keep  the 
house  of  Austria  at  bay  as  it  were :  how,  he  en-» 
t,^red  into  the  quarrels  of  Italy  against  Spain,  into 
that  concQrniug  the  \^alttliue,  ami  that  concefu- 
iiig  .the  succession  of  Mantua ;  without  engaging 
SO  deep  as  to  divert  him  from  anotlier  great  object 
<)f  his  policy,  subduing  liochtile  ai^i  di&araiiug 
the  Huguenots.    You  will  observe  how  he  turned 
himself  after  this  was  done,  to  stop  the  progress 
oi  Fcidiuand  in  Cki  nian\ .   While  Spain  fomented 
liiscontents  at  the  court  and  disorders  in  thekiiie- 
dom  of  France,  by  all  po*<:»ible  nieans>  even  by 
taking  cngiigcments  with  the  dnkeof  Rohan,  and 
^or  supporting  the  proteatautsj  Richelieu  abetted 
the  same  intercist  in  Germany  against  Ferdinand ; 
and  in  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain.  The  em- 
peror was  become  almost  the  master  in  Germany. 
Christian  the  fourth,  king  of  Denmark,  had  been 
at  the  head  of  a  league,  wherein  the  United  Pro** 
vinccs,  Sweden,  and  Lower  Saxony  entered,  to 
oppose  his  progress :  but  Christian  had  been  de- 
.feated  by  Tilly  and  V^alstein,  and  obliged  to 
conclude  a  treaty  at  Lubec,  where  Ferdinand  gave 
.hijn  the  law.    It  was  then  that  Gustavus  Adol* 
,  phus,  with  whom  Richelieu  made  an  alliance,  en« 
tered  into  this  war,  ah^  soon  turned  the  fortune 
of  it.    The  French  minister  had  not  yet  engaged 
his  master  openly  in  the  war^  but  when  the  Dutch 
grew  impatient,  and  threatened  to  renew  their 
truce  with  Spain,  unless  France  declared 3  when 
.  the  kmg  of  Sweden  was  killed,  and  the  battle  of 
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N^rdljageu  lost^  when  Saxony  had  turned 
to  the  side  of  the  einperor,  and  Brandenburg  ami 
so  many  others  had  followed  this  example,  that 
Hesse  aiaiobt  aluuc  persisted  in  the  Swedish  al- 
liance: then  Kicheheu  engaged  his  master,  and 
profitted  of  every  circumstance  which  the  conjunc- 
ture afforded,  to  engage  liini  with  advantage.  For, 
first,  he  had  a  double  advantage  by  engaging  so 
latA :  tliat  of  comiDg  fresh  into  the  quarrel  against 
a  wearied  and  almost  exhausted  enemy ;  and  that 
ol  yielding  to  the  linpalience  of  his  friend*s,  who, 
pressed  by  their  necessities  and  by  the  want  they 
had  of  France,  gave  this  minister  an  opportunity 
of  laying  those  claims  and  establish ini;  those  pre- 
tensions, in  all  his  treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  the  princes  and.  states  of  the  einpire,  on  which 
he  had  projected  the  future  aggrandisement  of 
France.   1  be  manner  in  which  he  engaged,  and 
.the  air  that  he  gave  to  his  engagement,  were  ad- 
vantages of  the  second  sort,  advantages  of  repu- 
tation and  credit;  yet  were  tliese  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  operated 
strongly  in  favour  of  France  as  he  designed  they 
should,,  even  after  his  death,  and  at  and  after  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia.    He  varnished  ambition 
with  the  most  plausible  and  popular  pretences. 
The  elector  of  Treves  had  put  hiaiaeli  under  the 
protection  of  France :  and,  if  1  remember  right, 
he  made  this  step  when  the  emperor  could  not 
protect  him  against  the  Swedes,  whom  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.    No  matter,  the  governor 
!     Luxemburg  was.  ordered  to  surprise  Treves  and 
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to  seize  the  elector.  He  executed  his  orders  with 

success,  and  carried  this  prince  prisoner  into  Bra- 
bant. Richelieu  seized  the  lucky  circumstance ; 
he  reclaimed  the  elector :  and,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  cardinal  infant,  the  war  was  declared.  France^ 
you  see,  appeared  the  common  friend  of  liberty, 
the  defender  of  it  in  the  Low  Countries  against 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  Germany  against  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  the  protector  of  the  princes  of 
the  empirCi  many  of  whose  states  had  been  ille* 
gaily  invaded,  and  whose  persons  were  no  longer 
safe  from  violence  even  in  their  own  palaces.  All 
these  appearances  were  kept  up  iu  the  negotiatio;is 
at  Munster,  where  Mazarin  reaped  what  Riche* 
lieu  had  sowed.  The  demands  that  France  made 
for  herself  were  very  great  j  but  the  conjuncture 
was  favourable^  and  she  improved  it  to  the  utmost. 
No  figure  could  be  more  flattering  than  hers,  at 
the  head  of  these  negotiations ;  nor  more  mortify- 
ing than  the  emperor's  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  treaty.  The  princes  and  states  of  the  em* 
pire  had  been  treated  as  vassals  by  the  emperor: 
France  determined  them  to  treat  withiiim  on  this 
occasion  as  sovereigns,  and  supported  them  in 
this  determination.  While  Sweden  seemed  con- 
cerned for  the  protestant  interest  alone,  and 
showed  no  other  regard,  as  she  bad  no  other  al- 
liance; France  affected  to  be  impartial  alike  to 
the  protestant  and  to  the  papist,  ami  to  have  no 
interest  at  heart  but  the  common  interest  of  the 
Germanic  body.  Her  demands  were  excessive, 
but  tiiey  were  to  be  iiatisfied  principally  out  of  the 
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emperor's  patrioioniai  dominiyiis.  It  had  beeo  Uie 
art  of  her  ministers  to  establish  this  general  maxim, 
on  many  particular  experiences,  that  the  grandeur 
of  France  was  a  real, and  would  be  a  constant  secu- 
rity to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  empire  against 
theemperoar:  and  it  is  lio  wonder  therefore,  this 
maxim  prevailing,  injuries,  resentments,  and  jea- 
lousies being  fresh  on  one  side,  and  services,  obliga« 
tionsy  and  confidence  on  the  other,  that  theGermans 
were  not  uiiwillingFranceihould  extend  her  empire 
on  tins  side  of  the  Rhin<^  while  Sweden  did  the  mine 
on  this  side  of  the  Baltic.  These  treaties,  and  tlie 
immense  credit  and  influence  that  France  had  ac- 
quired by  them  in  the  empire,  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  one  branch  of  the  house  of  ^Austria  to 
return  the  obligations  of  assistance  to  the  other, 
in  the  war  that  continued  between  France  and" 
Spain,  lill  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  \  By  tliis  treaty 
the  superiority  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  over  the 
house  of  Austria  was  not  only  completed  and  con* 
firmed,  but  the  great  design  of  uniting  tiie  Spanish 
and  the  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was 
laid. 

The  third  period  therefore  begins  by  a  great 
change  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  by 
the  prospect  of  one  much  greater  and  more  &tal. 
Before  I  descend  into  the  particulars  I  intend  to 
mention,  of  the  course  iOf  ailairs,  and  of  the  poli«* 
tical  conduct  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in 
this  third  period  j  give  rae  leave  to  cast  my  eyes 
ouce  more  back  on  the  second.   The  reflection  I 
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am  goin^  to  mnke  seems  to  me  importaat>  aod* 
Jeails  to  all  that  is  to  follow. 

The  Dutch  made  their  jj^^ace  sepciratilv  at 
funster  with  Spain,  who  acknowledged  tlieathe 
^vereignty  and  independency  of  their  common*^ 
m^ealth.  The  French,  who  had  been,  after  our 
Elizabeth,  their  piincipai  suj^port,  reproadied 
them  severely  fur  this  breach  of  taitJj.  They  ex- 
cused themselves  in  the  best  manner,  and  by  the 
best  reasons,  they  could.  All  this  your  loKUiip 
will  find  ia  the  moruirnents  of  that  time.  But  X 
think  it  not  improbable,  that  they  had  a  motive 
yoir  will  not  find  there,  and  wliich  it  was  not 
]) roper  to  give  as  a  reason  or.  excuse  to  the  French^ 
Might  not  the  wise  men  among  them  consider 
even  then,  beside  the  immediate  advantages  that 
accrued  by  thistreaty  to  their  comuionwealth,  that 
the  imperial  power  was  fallen  ;  tfhat  sh^  power  of 
Spahi  u*n$  vastly  reduced ;  thvkt  the  honse  of  Aastria 
was  nothing  mure  tha!i  the  fhadovv  of  a  great 
iiame,  and  that  the  boui>e  of  Bourbon  was  ad vai>- 
eing,  by  hurgc  strides,  ta  a  degree  of  power  aa  exn 
orhitant,  and  as  formidahle  as  ilia.t  of  the  other 
faniiiy  had  been  in  tiie  iiands  ol  Chailcs  the  fitth, 
of  Philip  the  Second,  an<t  lately  of  the  two  Ferdi- 
nands ?  Might  they  not  foresee,  even  then,  what 
liappenetl  in  Uie  eoiu'se  of  very  ti  .v  years,  wlicni 
thoy  were  obliged,  tor  their  own  security,  to  assist 
their  old  enemies  the  Spaniards  against  their  old 
friends  the  Freneli  ?  1  think  they  mis:ht.  Our 
Cb'U^les  the  first  was  no  great  politician^  and  yet 

he 
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he  seemed  to  discern^  that  the  balance  of  po^er' 

was  turning  in  favour  of  France,  some  years  before 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  He  refused  to  be 
neuter,  and  threatened  to  take  part  with  Spaih, 
if  the  French  pursued  the  design  of  besieging  Duii- 
kirk  and  Gravelinc*,  according  to  a  concert  taken 
between  them  and  the  Dutch,  and  in  pursuance  of 
ji  treaty  for  dividing  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
w  liicli  Iticliclieu  l]ad  negotiated.  Crounvcil  either 
did  not  discern  this  turn  of  thq.  balance  of  power, 
long  afterward  when  it  ^asmuch  more  visible; 
or,  discerning  it,  be  was  induced  by  reasons  of 
private  interest  to  act  against  the  general  interest 
of  Europe.  Cromwell  joined  with  France  against 
Spain,  and  though  he  got  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk, 
he  drovetheSpaniards  into  a  necessity  of  making  a 
peace jvith  France,  tliat  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  world  almost  fourscore  years,  and  the  conse* 
qnences  of  which  have  well  nigij  beggared  in  our 
times  the  nation  he  enslaved  in  his.  There  is  a 
tradition^  I  have  heard  it  from  persons  who  lived 
in  those  days,  and  I  believe  it  came  fmm  Thurfoe, 
that  Cromwell  was  in  treaty  with  S[)ain,  and  ready 
to  turn  bis  arms  against  France  when  he  died.  If 
this  fact  was  certain,  as  little  as  I  honour  his  me- 
mory, I  should  iiave  some  regret  that  he  died  so 
soon.  But  whatever  his  intentions  were,  we  must 
charge  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  it,  in  great  measure  to  liis  account. 
,'llie  Spaniards  abhorred  the  thought  of  marrying 
thar  Infanta  toX<ewis  the  fourteenth.  It  was  on 
this  point  that  they  Broke  the  negotiation  Lioniie 
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Lad  begun:  and  your  lordship  will  perceive,  that 
if  they  resumed  it  afterward,  and  offered  tUe  mar- 
riage they  had  before  rejected,  Cromweirs  league 
with  France  was  a  principal  inducement  to  this 
alteratiou  of  their  resolutions. 

The  precise  point  at  which  the  scales  of  power 
turn,  like  that  of  the  solstice  in  eith^  tropic,  is 
imperceptibie  tu  common  observation :  and,  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  some  progress  must  be  made 
in  the  new  direction,  before  the  change  is  per* 
ceived.  They  who  are  in  the  linking  scale^  for 
in  the  political  balance  of  power,  unUke  to  all 
others,  the  scale  that  is  empty  sinks,  and  that 
M'hich  IS  full  rises;  they  who  are  in  the  sinking 
5cale  do  not  easily  come  off  from  the  habitual  pre* 
judices  of  superiour  wealth,  or  power,  or  skill,  or 
courage,  nor  from  the  confidence  that  these  pre- 
judices iubpire.  They  who  are  in  the  rising  scale 
donot  immediately  feel  their  strength,  nor  assume 
that  confidence  in  it-  which  successful  experience 
gives  them  afterward.  They  wlio  are  tiie  mobt 
concerned  to  watch  the  variations  of  this  balance 
jnisiadge  often  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the 
same  prejudices.  They  continue  to  dread  a  power 
no  longer  able  to  hurt  them,  or  they  continue  to 
have  no  apprehensions  of  a  power  t^at  grows  daily 
more  forulWaHe,  Spain  verified  the  first  obser* 
vation  at  the  end  of  the  second  period,  wiicn, 
proud  and  poor,  and  enterprising  and  feeble,  she 
still  thohght  herself  a  match  for  France.  France 

verified  tlie  second  observation  at  the  beginning 

of  the  tim  d  period,  when  the  triple  alliance  stop- 
ped 
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ped  the  progress  of  her  arms,  which  alliances  much 
more  considerable  were  not  able  to  effect  after- 
ward. 1  he  other  pruicipal  powers  of  f^ui  t)pe,  in 
their  turns,  have  verified  the  third  observation  in 
both  it's  parts^  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
period. 

When  Lewis  the  fourteenth  took  tiie  administra- 
tion of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  about  the  year 
,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  he  was  in  the 
.  prime  of  his  age,  and  had,  what  princes  seldom 
have»  the  advantages  of  youth  and  those  of  ex- 
perience together.  Their  education  is  generally 
bad  ;  for  which  reasun  royal  birth,  that  gives  a 
right  to  the  throne  among  other  people,  gave  aA 
absolute  exclusion  from  it  among  the  Mamafokes. 
His  ^^'as,  in  all  respects,  except  one,  as  bad  as  that 
of  other  princes.  He  jested  sometimes  on  his  own 
ignorance ;  and  there  were  other  defects  in  his 
character,  owing  to  his  education,  wliich  he  did 
not  see.  But  Ma^arin  had  initiated  him  betimes 
in  the  mysteries  of  his  policy.  He  had  seen  a 
great  part  of  those  foundations  laid»  on  which  lie 
was  to  raise  the  fubrick  of  his  future  grandeur:  and 
as  Mazarin  fmished  the  work  thnt  Richelieu  began^ 
he  had  the  lessons  of  one»  ^d  the  estamples  of 
both,  to  instruct  him.  He  had  acqtiired  habits  of 
secrecy  and  method,  in  business  ;  of  reserve,  dis- 
cretion,  decencyv  and  dimity,  in  behaviour.  If 
he  was  not  the  gmtestlcmg,  be  was  the  best  aotor 

of  majesty  at  least,  that  ever  fdlcd  a  throne.  He 
by  no  means  wanted  that  courage  which  is  com- 
monljr  caUed  braveiy,  though  the  want  pfit  was 

■  imputed 
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imputed  to  liiin  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest 
triumphs:  por  tliat  other . CQurage,  less  ostenta"' 
tiotis  and  more  rarely  fonnd,  calm,  steady,  perse* 
vering  resolution  ;  which  seems  to  arise  less  Irom 
..the  temper  of  the  l^ody,  and  is  therefore  called 
courage  of  the  mind^  He  had  them  both  most 
certainly,  and  1  could  produce  unquestionable 
an^ecdptes  iu  proof.  He  was,  in  one  word,  much 
,9uperi.ourto  any  prkice  witii  whom  he  had  to  do, 
when  he  bec^an  to  govern.  He  was  surrounded 
3vith  great  captains  bred  in  former  wars,  and 
with  great  ministers  bred  in  the  same  school  as 
himself.  They  who  liad  worked  under  Mazarin 
4.  worked  on  the  same  plan  under  him  ^  and  as  fiiey 
i|jjMl4he  advantages  of  genms  and  experience  over 
most  of  the  ministers  of  other  countries,  so  they 
had  another  advantage  over  those  who  were  equal 
or  superiour  to  them  ;  the  advantage  of  serving  a 
Qia^er  ^hose  absolute  power  was  established;  and 
the  advantage  of  a  situation  wherein  they  might 
exert  their  whole  capacity  without  contradic- 
tion ;  oKer  that,  for  instj^nce,  wherein  your  lord- 
ship'ff  great  grandia,thef  was  placed,  at  the  same 
time,  in  England,  and  John  de  Wit  in  Holland. 
Au^^^g  these  maustersy  Colbert  must  be  men- 
tioned particularly  upon  this  occasion ;  because 
k  was  he  who  improved  the  wealth  and  conse- 
qiiently  the  power  of  France  extremely,  by  the 
order  he  put  into  the  finances^  and  by  the  en* 
<!ourageikient  he  gave  to  trade  and  manufactureSi. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  the  situation  of  France,  the' 
ingenuity,  the  industry,  the  vivacity  of  her  iuhar 

"  hitant^ 
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*  fcvtaats  are  such  she  has  so  littte  wmt  of  the 
pr3ch!iet'Of  t>i;her  txmmries,  and  other  countriies 

''hsve  so  uiauy  real  or  irnaginHiy  wants  to  be  sup- 
plied by  hers  ^^^^  ^heii  she  is  tiot  at  war  with  all 
her  neighbours,  when 'her  domestick  quiet  is  pre- 

•-served' and "finy  tolerable  administrauoii  of  govern- 
ment prevuils,  jblie  must  grow  rich  at  the  expense 
t>f  those  who  trade»  and  even  of  those  who  do  not 

't>pen  a-trade,  'With  her.    Her  bawWes,  her  modes, 

'the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  her  luxury,  cost 

*£n|;land,  about  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  little 
less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a  year,  and  other  nations  in  their  proportions. 

^  Colbert  made  the  most  of  all  these  advantageous 
circnoi^nces,  and  while  he  filled  the  national 
spunge,  he  taught  his  successors  how  to  s(piee«:e 
It ;  a  secret  that  he  repented  having  discovered,  - 
they  say,  when  he  sslw  the  immense  sums  that 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  his  master. 

This  was  the  character  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth, 
and  this  was  the  state  of  his  kingdom  at  the  bcgia- 
ning  of  tlie  present  period.  It  his  power  Was 
great, .his  pretensions  were  still  greater .  He  had 
renounce,  and  the  Infanta  with  his  consent  had 
renounced,'  all  right  to  the  succession  of  Spain,  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  the  precaution  of  the 
councils  of  Madrid  could  contrive.  No  matter; 
he  conseiited  to  these  renunciations,  but  your 
lordship  will  find  by  the  Letters  of  Mazarin,  and 
by  other  memorials,  tliat  he  acted  on  the  contrary 

.  principle;  from  the  firsts  which  he  avowed  soon 
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iiflcnvard.  Such  a  power,  and  such  pretensianst 
.  should  iiave  given,  one  would  think,  an  immediate 
alarm  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Philip  the  fourth 
was  broken  and  decayed,  like  the  monarchy  he 
governed.  One  of  his  sons  died,  as  I  remember, 
during  the  negotiations  tliat  preceded  the  year 
one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  sixty :  4nd  the  sur- 
Tivor,  who  was  Charles  the  second^  rather  lan- 
guished than  lived,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Sa  dangerous  a  contingency,  therefore,  as  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain, 
being  in  view  forty  years  together;  one  would 
imagine,  that  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  had 
the  means  of  preventing  it  constantly  in  vteir 
during  the  same  time.  But  it  was  otherwise, 
irance  acted  very  systematically  from  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  to  the  death 
of  king  Charles  the  second  of  Spain.  She  never 
lost  sight  of  her  great  object,  the  succession  to 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  she  accepted 
the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  As  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  great 
object  during  this  time,  so  she  lost  no  opportunity 
of  increasing  her  power  while  she  waited  for  thttt 
of  succeeding  in  her  pretensions.  The  two  branches 
of  Austria  were  in  no  condition  of  making  a  con- 
siderable opposition  to  her  designs  and  attempts. 
Holland,  who  of  all  other  powers  was  the  most 
concerned  to  oppose  them,  was  at  tliat  time 
tinder  two  influences  tliat  Ixindered  her  irom  pur- 
suing her  true  interest.  Her  true  interest  was 
to  have  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  unite 

closely 
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closely  and  intimately  vfith  England  on  the 

restoration  of  kiiii^^  Charle  s.  She  did  the  very 
contrarv.  Jotui  de  Wit,  at  the  head  of  the  Lou- 
▼estein  faction,  governed.  The  mterest  of  his 
party  was  to  keep  th^  house  of  Oram  ge  down :  he 
courted  therefore  the  friendship  of  France,  and 
neglected  that  of  England.  The  alliance  between 
our  nation  and  tlie  Dutch  was  renewed,  I  think, 
in  one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  ;  but 
the  latter  had  made  a  defensive  league  with  France 
%  little  before,  mi  4he  supposition  principally  of  a 
war  with  England.  Th6  war  became  inevitable 
very  soon.  Cromwell  had  chast  ised  them  for  their 
iisurpations  hi  trade,  and  the  outrages  and  cruel- 
ties thiey  had  committed;  but  he  had  not  cured 
them.  The  same  spirit  continued  in  the  Dutch, 
the  same  resentments  m  the  English :  and  the 
pique  of  merchants  became  the  pique  of  nations. 
France  entered  into  the  war  on  tlie  side  of  Hol- 
land i  but  the  little  assistance  she  gave  the  Dutch 
showed  plainly  enough,  that  her  intention  was  io 
mak^  these  two  powers  waste  their  strength  against 
one  another,  while  she  extended  her  conquests  in 
the  Spanish  Low  Countries.  Her  invasion  in  thes^ 
{Provinces  obliged  De'  Wit  tb  change  his  conduct'. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  attached  to  France  in  the* 
closest  maimer,  had  led  his  republick  to  serve  all 
the  piirpbl^d  of  France,  ahd  hiul  renewed  with  the' 
niStrsHsd  d'Estrad'es  a  projectof diViding^theSp^rhisfr 
Netherlands  between  France  and  Holland,  that 
had  b^en  tiaken  up  formerly^  when  Richelieu  niad^ 
use  of  iC  lb  flft^  tilieii'  amtUtioh^  ahd  to' engage' 
Voir*  IV.  Q  them 
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.theui  to  prolong  the  war  agaiust  Spain.  A  pro- 
ject not  unlike  to  that  wiiich  was  held  out  to  them 
by  the  famous  preliminaries,  and  the  extravagant 

barrier  treaty,  in  one  tlioiisaiid  seven  hundred  and 
nuie;  and  w  liich  engaged  them  to  continue  a  war 
on  the  principle  of  ambition^  into  which  they  had 
entered  with  more  reasonable  and  mure  moderate 
views. 

As  the  private  interests  of  the  two  De  Wits 
hindered  that  cpniraonwealth  from  being  on  her 

guard,  as  early  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  against 
France,  so  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  court  of 
England,  and  the  short  views,  and: the  profuse 
temper  of  tlie  prince  wlio  guverned,  gave  great 
advantages  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the  pur&uit 
of  his  designs.  He  bought  Dunkirk :  and  your 
lordship  knows  how  great  a  clamour  was  raised 
on  that  occabioa  against  your  noble  ancestor  ;  as 
if  he  alone  had  been  answerable  for  the  measure* 

♦  * 

and  his  interests  had  been  concerned  in  it.  I  have 

heard  our  late  iVic»nd  Mr.  George  Clarke  quote  a 
witness,  who  was  quite  un exceptionable,  but  I 
cannot,  recai  his  name  at  present,  who,  many 
years  after  all  theffe.  transactions,  and  the  death 
of  jny  lord  Clareijdon,  anhaied,  that  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  had  owned  to  him>  that  he  himself  gave 
opinion,  among  many  others,  office)\s,  and 
ministers,  for  selling  Dunkirk.  Their  reasons 
could  not  be  good^  I  presume  to  say  ^  but  several, 
that  might  be  plausible  at  that  time,  are  easily 
guessed.  A  prince  hke  Chaile::;,  who  would  have 
made  as  many  bad  bargains  as  any  youn^^  spend- 
thrift 
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tlirift  for  monevs  fuulmo:  himself  thus  hacked,  we 
may  assure  ourselves,  was  peremptorily  deter- 
mined to  sell :  and  whatever  your  great-grand- 
*  father's  opinion  was,  this  I  am  able  to  pronounce 
upon  my  own  experience,  that  his  treaty  for  the 
sale  is  no  proof  he  was  of  opinion  to  sell.  When 
the  resolution  of  selling  was  once  taken,  to  whom 
coiilii  the  sale  be  made?    To  the  Dutch?'  No. 
This  measure  would  have  been  at  least  as  im-* 
politick,  and,  in  that  moment,  perhaps  more  odious 
than  the  other.    To  the  Spaniards  ?    They  were 
unable  to  buy :  and,  as  low  as  their  power  was 
sunk,  the  principle  of  opposing  it  still  prerailed.- 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  were,  forced  to  make  peace  with  Portugal^ 
and  tQ  renounce  all  claim  to  that  crown,  four  or 
five  years  afterward,  might  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  resolution  then  ;  if  the  regaining 
Dunkirk  without  any  expense  had  been  a  con- 
dition proposed  to  them;  and  that  the  Portuguese, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  England, 
and  the  indirect  succours  that  France  aflbrded 
them,  were  little  able,  after  the  treaty  especially^ 
to  support  a  war  against  Spain,  might  have  been 
indue  id  to  pay  the  price  of  Dunkirk,  for  so  great 
ail  advantage  as  immediate  peace  with  Spain,  and 
the  extinction  of  all  foreign  pretences  on  their 
crown.    But  this  speculation  concerning  events 
so  long  ago  passed  is  not  much  to  the  pilrpos<j 
here.   I  proceed  therefore  to  observe^  that  not-> 
withsfonding  the  safe  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  secret 
leanings  of  -  our  court  to  that  of  France,  yet 

c  z  £ii(|land 
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England  . was  first  to  take  theatann,  whenl^is 

the  iourteeuth  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands 

* 

one  thousand  six  hundred  aud  sixty-seven :  and 
the  triple  alliance  ^'as  the  work  of  an  English 
minister.    It  was  time  to  take  this  alarm  ;  for 
from  the  moment  that  the  king  ol  France  claimed 
a  right  to  the  county  of  Burgundy,  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  and  other  portions  of  the  I^w 
Countries  that  devolved  on  his  queen  by  the 
^eath  of  her  father  Philip  the  fourth,  he  pulled 
off  the  mask  entirely.   Volumes  were  written  to 
establi.-^li,  and   to  relate  this   siipjiosed  right. 
Your  lordship  no  doubt  will  look  into  a  contro- 
versy, that  has  employed  so  many  pens  and  so 
many  swords ;  and  I  believe  you  will  think  it  was 
sufficiently  bold  in  the  French,  to  argue  from 
customs,  that  regulated  tlie  course  of  private 
successions  in  certain  provinces,  to  a  right  of 
succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces  : 
aud  to  assert  the  divisibility  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, with  the  same  breath  with  which  they 
asserted  the  indivisibility  of  their  own  ;  although 
the  proofs  in  one  case  were  just  as  goc)d  as  the 
proofs  in  the.  other,  and  the  fundamental  law  of 
indivisibility  was  at  least  as  good  a  law  in  Spain, 
as  either  this  or  the  Salique  law  Vvas  in  Fraiu  r . 
But  however  proper  it  .might  be  for  tiie  French 
and  Austrian  pens  to  enter  into  long  discussions, 
and  to  appeal,  on  this  great  occasion,  to  the  rcM 
of  Europe. s  the  rest  of  Eiuope  had  a  short, 
objection  to  make  to  the  plea  of  France,  which 
no  sophisms,  r|o  quirks  of  law  could  evade.  Spain 

accepted 
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accepted  the  renunciations  as  a  real  security: 

France  gave  them  as  such  to  Spain,  and  in  eflect 
to  the  rest  of  £urope.  If  they  had  not  been  thus 
given!  thus  taken,  the  Spaniards  would  not 
have  marfied  their  Iniartta  to  the  king  of  France, 
whatever  distress  they  might  liave  endured  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  war.  These  renunci- 
ations were  renunciations  of  all  rights  whatsoevt^ 
to  the  whole  Spaiiiili  iiiuuarchy,  and  to  evury 
part  of  it.  The  provinces  claimed  by  France  at 
this  time  were  parts  of  it.  To  claini  them,  was 
therefore  to  claim  the  whole;  for  if  the  renun- 
ciations were  no  bar  to  tiie  rights  accruing  to 
Mary  Theresa  on  the  deatli  of  her  father  Philip 
the  fourth,  neither  could  they  be  any  to  the 
rights  that  would  accrue  to  her  and  her  children, 
on  the  death  of  her  brother  Charles  the  second; 
an  nnhe^thfiil  youth,  and  who  at  this  instont  was 
in  immediate  dani^rr  of  dying;  for  to  all  the 
complicated  dij?teinpers  he  brought  into  the  world 
with  him  the  small-pox  was  added.  Your  lord^ 
ship  sees  how  the  fetal  contingency  of  uniting 
the  two  monarcliies  of  France  and  Spam  stared 
mankind  iu  the  face$  and  yet  nothing,  that  I  eai^ 
femember,  was  done  to  prevent  it :  not  s6  much 
as  a  guaranty  given,  or  a  declaration  made  to 
assert  the  validity  of  these  renunciations,  and  for 
secnriiig  the  eifi^t  of  them.  The  triple  alliance 
indeed  stopped  the  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
and  produced  the  treaty  oi  Aix  la  Chapelle.  But 
England,  Sweden,  and  Holland^  the  Contracting 
powers  in  thiis  alliance,  seemed  to  look^  and  pro* 
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bably  did  look,  no  farther.  France  kept  a  great 
and  important  part  of  what  she  had  surprised  or 
ravibhed,  or  purchased ;  for  we  cannot  say  \\\\h 
any  propriety  that  she  conquered;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  set  all  they  sailed  to  the 
account  of  gain.  The  German  braruli  of  Austria 
had  been  reduced  very  low  in  power  and  in  credit 
under  Ferdinand  the  third,  by  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  as  I  have  said  already.  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  maintained,  during  many  years,  the 
infioence  these  treaties  had  given  him  among  the 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire.  The  famous 
capitulation  made  at  Frankfort  on  the  election  of 
Leopold,  who  succeeded  Ferdinand  about  tlie  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  wa^ 
encouraged  by  the  intripjues  of  France:  and  the 
power  of  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole 
power  that  could  ratify  and  secure  effectually  the 
observation  of  the  conditions  then  made.  The 
league  of  the  Rhine  was  not  renewed,  I  believe^ 
after  the  year  one  thousand  sjx  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  ;  but  though  this  league  was  not  renewed^  yet 
some  of  these  princes  and  states  continued  in  their 
old  engagements  with  France  :  wiiile  others  took 
new  engagements  on  particular  occasions,  accord- 
ing as  private  and  sometimes  very  paltry  in- 
terests, and  the  emissaries  of  France  in  all  their 
little  courts,  disposed  them.  In  short,  the  princes 
of  Germany  showed  no  alarm  at  the  growing 
ambition  and  power  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  but 
poatributed  to  encourage  one,  and  to  confirm  the 
other.    In  such  9  state  of  things  the  Germap 
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branch  was  little  able  to  assist  the  Spanish  bmnch" 
against  France,  either  in  the  war  that  ended  by  tlie 
Pyrenean  treaty,  or  in  that  we  are  speaking  of 
here,  the  short  war  that  began  in  one  thousand ' 
six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,-  and  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  hi  Chapelie  in  one  thousand  six " 
hundred  and  sixty-eiglit.    But  it  was  not  this' 
alone  that  disabled  the  emperor  from  acting  with 
vigour  in  the  cause  of  his  family  then,  nor  that  has 
rendered  the  house  of  ACistria  a  dead  weight  upon ' 
all  her  allies  ever  since.    Bigotry,  and  it's  insepa^  • 
rable  companion,  cruelty,  as  well  as  the  tyranny 
and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  created  in^ 
those  days,  and  has  maintained  in  ours,  almost  a 
perpetual  diversion  of  the  imperinl  ruui.s  from  all 
eOcctual  opposition  to  France.    1  mean  to  speak 
of  the  troubles  in  Hungary.    Whatever  they 
became  in  their  progress,  they  were  caused  origi- 
nally Uy  the  usurpations  and  persecutions  of  the 
emperor:  and  when  the  Hungarians  were  called' 
rebels  first,  they  were  called  so  for  no  other  reason  ^ 
than  this,  that  they  would  not  be  slaves.  The 
dominion  of  the  emperor  being  less  supportable- 
than  that  of  the  Turks,-  this  unhappy  people 
opened  a  door  to  the  latter  to  infeSt  the  empire, 
instead  of  making  their  country  what  it  had  been 
before,  a  barrier,  against  the  Ottoman  power. 
France  became  a  sure,  though  secret  ally  of  the" 
Turks, as  well  as  the  Hungarians,  and  has  found- 
her  account  in  it,  by  keeping  the  emperor  in 
perpetual  alarms  on  that  side,  while  she  has  ra^* 
yaged  the  empire  and  the  Low  Couuti  ies  oa  the 

other, 
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Other.  -  Thus  we  saw,  thirty-two  years  ngo,  the 
arms  of  France  and  Bavaria  in  posse  ssion  of  l^assau, 
and  the  malecoatents  of  Hungar\'  in  the  suburbs 
of  Viennsi.  In  a  word»  wh^  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
made  the  first  essay  of  his  power,  by  the  war  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  £}ixty-sevea,  aud 
sounded,  as  if  were»  the  councils  of  Europe  ooo^ 
cerning  bis  pretensions  on  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  found  his  power  to  be  great  beyond  what  his 
r^eighbours,  or  even  he  perhaps  thou.ght.  it ;  great 
by  the  wealth,  and  greater  by  the  ui^ited  spirit  of 
his  people;  greater  still  by  the  ill  pohcy  and 
divided  interests,  that  governed  tiio.se  who  liad  a 
superior  common  interest  to  oppose  bim.  Ho 
found  that  the  members  of  tlie  triple  alliance  did 
not  see,  or  seeing  did  not  think  proper  to  o,\va 
that  they  saw,  the  injustice,  and  the  conseqaence 
of  his  pretensions.  They  contented  tl^emselve^ 
to  give  to  Spain  an  act  of  giiaiani  y  i^u'  seciiriijg 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  1a  Cbapeile* 
He  knew  even  then  how  ill  the  guaranty  would 
be  observed  by  two  of  them  at  least,  by  England- 
and  by  Sweden.  The  treaty  itseU*  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Composition  l^etwren  th^  l>uUy  andl 
the  bullied.  Tournay,  and  Lislje,  and  Doway,  mA. 
other  places  that  I  have  forgot,  \yei:e  yielded  to 
hvfa :  and  be  sestored  the  county  of  Burgi^ily, 
according  to  the  option  ths^t  Spain  ni|^0,,agai«9sft 
the  interest  and  the  expectation  too  qf  the  Dutch, 
i^heu  an  option  was  forced  Mpo^  her.  The  kiiig 
o£  Spaip  compounded  for  bia  possa^i^n  s  t^i|t  tb^ 
emperor  oonipoundi^.  s^.  the         time  for 
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succession,  by  a  private  eventual  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, which  the  commander  oi  CreKnonviile  and  the 
oouDt  of  Aversberg  signed  at  Vienna.  The  same 
Lc-opolil,  vviio  e:akuincd  so  louilly,  in  one  thou- 
sand six  Imndred  and  uincty->eigUt)  against  any 
partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  refused  to 
(Submit  to  that  whicli  England  and  Holland  had 
tlien  nuwlc,  made  one  liimself  in  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  &ixty-eight,  with  so  little  regard 
to  these  two  powers,  that  the  whole  ten  provincea 
\icrc  thrown  into  the  lot  of  France. 

There  is  no  room  to  wonder  it  such  experience 
AS  Lewis  the  fourteenth  bad  upon  this  occasion^ 
and  such  a  face  of  aOairs  in  r-urope,  raising  his 
hppesj  raised  iiis  ambition:  and  if,  in  making 
peaoe  at  Aix  la  Chapeiie^  he  meditated  a  new 
war,  the  war  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy- two;  the  preparations  he  made  for  it,  by 
n^otiations  inali  parts,  by  alliances  wherever  he 
found  ingressioQ,  and  by  the  increase  of  his  forces, 
were  equally  proofs  ofabihty,  industry,  and  power. 
Ishj^l  not  descend  into  tiiese  particulars:  your  lord- 
ftip  will  find  them  pretty  well  detailed  in  tlie  me* 
inoi  ials  of  that  time.  But  one  of  the  alliances  he 
m^elmust  mention, though  I  mention  ir  with  (he 
Utmost  regretand  indignation.  England  was  fatally 
engaged  to  act  a  part  inthis  conspiracy  against  the 
peace  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  nay,  against  her 
pwn  peace  and  her  own  liberty  \  for  a  bubble's  part 
it  was,  equally  wicked  and  impolitick.  Forgive  the 

terms  1  use,  my  lord:  none  ciin  bL-tou  strong.  The  - 

^riugijpi^^  of  the  tnpie  ^Uiaace,  ju^t^  and  wise,  and 

worthy 
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worthy  of  a  king  of  England,  were  laid  aside. 
Then,  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  was  to  be 
checked,  the  ten  provinces  were  to  be  saved,  and 
by  saving  them  the  barrier  of  Holland  was  to  be 
preserved.  Now,  we  joined  our  counsels  and  our 
arms  to  those  of  Ffance,  in  a  project  that  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  all,  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
and  as  tlie  event  lliowed,  unless  it  was  carried  on 
against  Spain,  the  emperor,  and  most  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  as  w  ell  as  the  Dutch  ;  and 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  successfully,  wUh* 
out  leaving  the  ten  provinces  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  and  giving  her  pretence  and 
opportunity  of  ravaging  the  empire,  and  ex- 
tending her  conquests  on  the  Rhine.  The  medal 
of  Van  Beoninghen,  and  other  pretences  that 
France  took  for  attacking  the  states  of  the  I.ow 
Countries,  were  ridiculous.  They  imposed  on  no 
one :  and  the  true  object  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
was  manifest  to  all.  But  what  could  a  king  of 
Eugland  mean  ?  Charles  the  second  had  reasons 
of  resentment  agauist  the  Dutch,  and  just  ones 
too  no  doubt.  Among  the  rest,  it  was  not  easy 
for  him  to  forget  the  affront  lie  had  sn tiered,  and 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  when,  dependmg  on  the 
peace  that  was  ready  to  be  signed,  and  that  was* 
signed  at  Breda  in  July,  he  neglected  to  fit  out 
his  fleet ;  and.  when  that  of  Holland,  commanded 
by  Ruyter,  with  Cornelius  de  Wit  on  board  as* 
deputy  or  commissioner  of  the  states,  burnt  his 
ships  at  Chatham  in  June.  The  famous  perpetual 
edicts  as  it  was  called,  but  did  not  prove  in  tha 

event. 
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wenty  against  the  election,  of  a  stadtbolder, 
which  John  de  Wit  promoted,  carried,  aiyl 

obliged  the  prince  of  Oranc^e  to  swear  to  main- 
tain a  very  few  days  after  the  couclusioa  of  the 
peace  at  Breda,  might  be  another  motive  in  the 
'breast  of  king  Charles  the  second  t  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  pretence  of  revenge  on  the  Dutch,  or  at 
Jeast  on  the  De  Wits. and  the  Lotivestein  faction* 
that  ruled  almost  despotically  in  chat  common- 
wealth. But  it  is  plain  tliat  neither  these  reasons, 
nor  others  of  a  more  ancient  date,  determiaed  iiim 
to  this  alliance  with  France ;  since  he  contracted 
the  triple  alliance  within  four  or  five  months  after 
the  two  events,  I  have  mentioned,  happened. 
What  then  did  he  mean  ?  Did  he  mean  to  acquire 
one  of  the  seven  provinces,  and  divide  them,  as 
the  Dutch  had  twice  treated  for  the  division  of  the 
ten,  with  France  ?  I  believe  not;  but  this  1  believe, 
that  his  inclinations  were  favourable  to  the  popilh 
interest  in  general,  and  tliat  he  meant  to  make 
himself  more  absolute  at  home;  that  iic  thought 
it  necessary  to  this  end  to  humble  the  Dutch,  to 
rediKje  their  power,  and  perhaps  to  change  the 
form  of  their  government ;  to  deprive  iiis  subjects 
of  the  correspondence  with  a  neighbouring  pro- 
testant  and  free  state,  and  of  all  hope  of  succour 
and  support  from  thence  in  their  opposition  to 
him  J  in  a  word  to  abet  the  designs  oi  France  on 
the  continent,  that  France  might  abet  his  designs 
on  his  own  kaigdotn.  This,  I  say,  I  believe;  and 
this  I  should  venture  to  aOirm,  ifi  had  in  my  iiaLuda 
to  produce,  and  was  at  liberty  to  quote,  the  private 
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relations  I  have  read  formerly,  drawn  up  by  those 
mrho  were  no  enemies  to  such  designs^  and  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  were  parties  to  them.  But 

Ivhatever  king  Charles  the  second  meant,  certain 
it  is,  that  his  conduct  estabhbhed  the  superiority  of 
France  in  Europe. 

But  this  charge,  however,  must  not  be  confined 
to  him  alone.  1  iiose  who  were  nearer  the  danger, 
those  who  were  exposed  to  the  immediate  attacks 
of  France,  and  even  those  who  were  her  rivals  for 
tliesame  succession,  having  eitlier  assisted  her,  or 
engaged  to  remain  neuters,  a  strange  fatality 
prevailed,  and  produced  such  a  conjuncture  as 
can  hardly  be  parallelled  in  history.  Your  lordship 
wiU  observe  with  astonishment,  even  in  the  hegui- 
ning  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  all  the  neighbours  of  France,  acting 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  some 
as  if  tiiey  had  much  to  hope,  by  helping  her  to 
oppress  the  Dutch  and  sharing  with  her  the  spoils 
of  that  comnionw  ealth.  **  Delenda  est  Carthaij^o,'* 
was  the  cry  in  England,  and  seemed  too  a  ma&im 
on  the  continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  saii^e  year,  von  will  observfe 

ft/  ^' 

tlmt  ail  these  powers  took  the  alarm,  aiKi  began  to 
unite  in  opposition  to  France.  Even  England 
thought  it  time  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch.  The  consequences  of  this  alarm,  of  this 
sudden  turn  in  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  of  that 
which  happened,  by  the  massacre  of  the  De  \Vits, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
government  of  the  seven  provinces,  saved  these 

provincesji 
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prqvioces,  and  stopped  the  rapid  progress  of  tte 
arm|9  of  France,  ,  Lewis  the  foarteeiuU  iodeed 
mrprised  the  seven  provinces  tn  this  war,  as  he 
iiad  surprised  the  ten  in  that  of  one  thousand  siX 
hundred  ^nd  sixt^^^seven,  and  rav  aged  deiisnceless 
countries  with  armies  sufficient  to  conquer  them, 
if  they  had  been  prepared  to  resist.  In  the  war  of 
one  thousand  six  buncU^ed  an<i  seventy-two,  he 
had  iittle  iess  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
men  on  foot»  beside  the  bodies  of  Englidh,  Swiss, 
Italians,  and  Swedes,  that  amounted  to  thirty  or 
£orty  thousand  n>orc.  With  tiiisinighly  tiorce  he 
took  forty  places  in  forty  days,  imposed  extrava- 
gant coudiiions  of  peace,  played  the  monarch  a 
little  wbiie  at  Utrecht  ^  and  as  soon  as  the  Dutch 
reeovei^edfrom  their  con5tern«fcioii,  and,  animated 
by  the  example  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
hopes  oi  succour,  refused  these  conditions,  he  went 
back  to  Versaiiies,  aud  lefi  bis  generals  to  carr^ 
on  his  enterprise :  which  they  did  with  so  iittJe 
success,  that  Grave  and  Maestriclit  alone  re- 
mained to  him  oi  all  the  boasted  conquests  he 
bad  made ;  and  even  these  he*  o&red  two  years) 
afterward  to  restore,  if  by  that  concession  he  * 
cftuld  have  prevailed  ou  the  Dutch  at  that  time 
to  make  peace  with  bim.  But  tfaey  were  not  yet 
disposed  to  abandon.their  aUieo;  fer  allieanow  they 
had.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  en- 
gaged in  the  quarrel,  against  France^  and.  many  di 
the  pi^inms^rfthe  empire  had  done  the  santt.  Not 
sjl.    The  Bavarian  continued  obstinate  in  his 

Heutraliliy^  and,  i%  vsmiyXmL  iia  inorcu  tbe.&vedea 
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made  a  great  diversion  in  favour  of  Trauce  m  the 
empire;  where  the  dake  of  Hanover  abetted  their 
designs  as  much  as  he  con  Id,  for  he  was  a  zealous* 
partisan  of  France,  though  tiic  otlier  princes  of  hi^ 
bouse  acted  for  the  common  cause.  I  descend 
into  no  more  particulars.  The  war  that  Lewis 
the  Iburtenith  kindlod  by  attacking  in  so  violent 
a  manner  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  by  mak- 
ing so  arbitrary  a  use  of  his  first  success,  became 
general,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily, 
on  the  upi>er  and  lower  lihine,  in  Denmark,  in 
Sweden^  aud  in- the  provinces  of  Germany  belong- 
ing to  these  two  crowns ;  on  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Ocean,  and  the  Baltic.  France  supported  tliis 
war  with  advantage  on  every  side :  and  when  your 
lordship  considers  in  what  manner  it  was  carried 
on  against  her,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  she 
did  so.  Spain  had  spirit,  but  too  little  strength  to 
maintain  her  power  in  Sicily,  where  Messina  had 
revolted;  to  defend  her  frontier  on  that  side  of- 
the  Pyrenees;  and  to  resist  the  great  efforts  of  the 
French  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  empire  was 
divided ;  and,  ev«n  among  the  princes  who  acted 
agaiiist  France,  there  was  neither  union  in  their 
councils,  nor  concert  in  tiieir  projects,  nor  orders 
in  preparations,  nor  vigour  in  execution;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  there  was  not,  in  the  whole  con- 
federacy,  a  man  whose  abihties  could  make  him  a 
match  for  the  prince  of  Conde  or  the  marshal  of. 
Turennc ;  nor  many  who  were  in  any  degree  equal* 
to  Luxemburg,  Crequi,  Schomberg,  and  other 
generals  of  inferiour  note,  who  conimaQded  th«^ 
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armieii  of  France.  The  emperor  took  this  very 
time  to  make  new  invasions  on  the  liberties  of 
Hungary,  anH  to  oppress  his  protestant  subjects. 
The  prince  of  Orange  alone  acted  with  invincible 
firmness,  like  a  patriot,  and  a  hero.  Neither  the 
seductions  of  France  nor  tlN>se  of  Eng:1and,  neither 
the  tenijitations  of  amhilioi]  nor  those  ol'j>i  j\  ate 
interest,  could  make  him  swerve  from  tiie  true 
interest  of  his  country,  nor  from  the  common  in- 
terest of  Europe.  He  had  raised  more  sieges,  and 
lost  more  battles,  it  was  said,  than  any  f^eneral  of 
his  age  had  done.  Be  it  so.  liut  his  defeats  were 
manifestly  due  in  great  measure  to  circumstanoes 
independent  on  him:  aaU  thai  spirit,  uhich  even 
these  defeats  could  not  depress,  was  ail  his  own. 
He  had  difficulties  in  his  own  commonwealth ^  the 
governors  of  the  Spmish  Low  Countries  crossed 
his  measure;^  someihmes ;  the  German  allies  dis- 
appointed and  broke  them  often :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  frequently  betrayed.  He 
was  so  perhaps  even  by  Sonches,  the  imperial 
'  general ;  a  Frenchman  according  to  Bayle^  and  a 
pensioner  of  Louvois  according  to  common  report, 
and  very  strons^  a[)peai'ances.  He  had  not  yet 
credit  and  authority  suificient  to  make  him  a 
centre  of  union  to  a  whole  confederacy,  the  soul 
that  animated  and  directed  so  great  a  body.  He 
came  to  be  such  af  terward ^  but  at  the  time  spoken 
of,  he  could  not  take  so  great  ^  part  upon  hint. 
Ko  other  prince  or  general  was  'equal  to  it :  and 
the  consequences  of  this  defect  appeared  almost 
in  eveyr  operation*   France  was  surrounded  by  a  . 

multitude 
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DiQltitude  of  cnemios,  all  intent  to  demolish  hef 

power.  But,  like  (he  bniMers  ofHiiboI,  they  sj)(»ke 
different  languoc^es  :  and  as  those  coidd  not  buiid, 
these conld  not  demolish,  for  want  of  understand* 
iug  one  anollior.  France  improved  this  advantage 
by  her  arms,  and  niore  by  her  negouations.  Ni- 
meghen  was,  after  Cologn,  tlie  scene  of  these. 
England  was  the  mediatincf  power,  and  I  know 
lM)t  whether  our  Charles  tlie  i^ecoTui  dKi  not  serre 
her  purposes  more  usefully  in  the  latter  and  under 
the  cbwacter  of  mediator,  than  he  did  or  could 
have  done  by  joining  his  iirins  to  hers,  and  acting" 
as  her  My.  The  Dutch  were  induced  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  him,  that  broke  the  confederacy,  and 
gave  great  advantage  to  France :  for  the  purport 
of  it  was  to  obi  ige  France  and  Spain  to  make  peace 
on  a  plan  to  be  proposed  to  them,  and  no  mentioa 
was  made  m  it  of  the  other  allies  that  I  renkember. 
The  DuU.li  v^  ere  gUid  to  get  out  of  an  expensive 
war.  France  promised  to  restore  Maestricht  to 
them,  and  Maestricht  was  the  only  place  that  re-* 
niauied  unrecovcred  of  all  they  had  lost;  They 
dropped  Spain  at  Ninieghen,  as  they  had  dropped 
France  at  Munster;  but  many  circumstances  con«* 
cuFTed  to  gire  a  much  worse  grasCe  to  tlieir  ifbaH** 
doaing  of  Spain,  than  to  their  abandoning  of 
France.  I;  ne^  not  specify  them^  This  only  I 
would  obsefve:  Mien  they  made  separate  peace 
at  Munster,  they  left  an  ally  who  was  in  condition 
to  carry  on  the  war  aione  with  advantage^  and 
they  premuned  to  impose  no  terms  upon  Him-: 
when  they  made  a  separate  pe^ce  at  Nimeghen; 
20  the/ 
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they  abandoned  an  ally  who  was  in  no  conditiotl 

to  carry  on  the  war  alone,  and  who  Was  reduced 
'  to  accept  whatever  tei*ms  the  common  enemy  pre^ 

scnbcd.  iii  then  i;reat  distress  in  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three,  they  engaged  to 
restore  Maestricht  to  the  Spaniards  las  soon  as  it 
should  be  retake:  it  was  not  retaken^  and  they 
accepted  it  for  themselves  as  the  price  of  the  se» 
parate  peade  they  made  with  France*  The  Dutch 
had  engaged  farther,  to  make  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  the  king  of  France,  till  that  prince 
,  consented  to  restore  to  Spain  all  he  had  conquered 
since  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  But  far  from  keeping 
this  pioiiiise  ivi  any  tolerable  degree,  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  acquired,  by  the.plan  imposed  on  Spain 
at  Nimeghen,  beside  the  county  of  Burgundy,  so 
many  other  countries  and  towns  on  the  side  of  the 
ten  Spanish  provinces,  that  tliese,  added  to  the 
places  he  kept  of  those  which  had  been  yielded  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (for  some  of 
little  confteqnence  be  restored)  put  into  iiis  bauds 
the  principal  strength  of  that  barrier,  againstwbi^ 
we  goaded  ourselves  almost  to  death  in 'the  last 
great  war  ;  a^id  m;ide  good  tbe  saying  of  the 
marshal  of  Scboniberg,  that  to  attack  this  barrier 
was  to  take  the  beast  by  his  boms*  1  know  veiy 
well  what  may  be  said  to  excuse  the  Dutch.  The 
emperor  was  more  intent  to  tyrannize  Im  subjects 
on  one  side,  than  to  defend  them  oin  the  other*. 
He  attempted  little  against  France,  and  the  little 
he  did  attempt  was  ill-ordered^and  worse  executed,. 
Tbe  assistance  of  the  prinedat  of  Germany  was 
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often  uncertain,  and  always  expensive.  Spain- 

WHS  ali  cady  indebted  to  Holland  lor  great  sums  ; 
greater  stiU  must  be  advanced  to  her  if  the  war 
continued :  ,anc1  experience  sliowed  that  France 
was  able,  and  would  continue,  to  prevail  aofainst 
]ier  preseut  euemies.  Tiic  triple  league  had  stop- 
ped her  progi'ess,  and  obliged  her  to  abandon  tlie 
county  of  Burgundy ;  but  Sweden  was  now  en- 
imaged  in  tlic  war  on  the  side  of  I'rance,  as  Eng- 
land had  bcca  iu  the  beginning  oi  it:  and  England 
was  now  privately  favourable  to  her  interests,  as 
Sweden  had  been  in  tlie  beginning  of  it.  The 
whole  ten  })rovinces  would  luive  been  subdued  in 
the  course  of  a  few  campaigns  more :  and  it  wa$ 
better  forSpain  and  the  Dutch  too,'that  part  should 
be  sa\xd  l;y  accepting  a  sort  of  composition,  than 
the  whole  be  risked  by  refusing  it.  This  might  be 
alleged  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  States  General, 
in  imposing  hard  terms  on  Spain;  in  making  none 
for  tlieir  other  allies,  and  in  signing  alone :  by 
which  steps  they  gave  France  an  opportunity 
that  she  improved  with  great  dextrrifj  ol  uumage- 
ment,  the  opportunity  of  treat-ng  with  the  con- 
federates one  by  one,  and  of  beating  them  by  detail 
in  the  cabinet,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  she  had  often 
done  ill  the  field.  .1  ^hall  not  compare  these 
reasons,  which  were  but  too  well  founded  in  fact, 
and  must  appear  plausible  at  least,  with  other  con-  ' 
sideralions  that  might  be,  and  w(*re  at  the  time, 
insisted  upon.  I  confine  myself  to  a  few  obser- 
vations, which  every  knowing  and  impartial  man 
mu.sl  admit.    Your  loidsiiip  will  ob;:^erve,  first, 
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that  the  fatal  principle  of  compouiuling  with  Lewis 
the  fourteenth,  from  the  time  thut  his  pretensions, 
his  poWier,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  began  {o' 
threaten  Europe,  prevailed  still  more  at  Nimeghen 
than  it  had  prevailed  at  Aix :  so  that  althouglx 
he  did  not  obtain  to  the  full  all  he  attempted,  yet 
tile  dominions  ofFrance  were  by  common  consent^ 
on  every  treaty,  more  and  tnore  extended;  he(P 
barriers  on  all  sides  were  more  and  more  strength* 
ehed;  those  of  her  neighbours  were  more  an<l 
more  weakened  j  and  that  power,  which  was  to 
assert  one  day,  against  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
pret^ded  rights  of  the  hoiise  of  Botirbon  to  the 
iSi)anish  monarchy,  was  more  and  more  established, 
i^ad  rendered  truly  formidable  in  such  hand^  at 
least,  during  the  course  of  the  first  eighteen  years 
ef  the  period.  Your  lordship  will  please  to  06- 
serve,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  one  branch  of  Austria,  and  the  miserable 
conduct  of  both ;  the  poverty  of  some  of  th«  prince^ 
of  the  empire,  and  the  disunion,  and  to  speak 
plainly,  the  mercenary  policy  of  all  of  them ;  ia 
short,  the  confined  views,  the  false  notions,  and, 
to  speak  as  plainly  of  my  own  as  of  other  nations, 
the  iniquity  of  the  councils  of  England,  not  only 
hindered  the  growth  of  this  power  from  being  stop- 
ped in  time,  but  nursed  it  up  into  strength  almost 
insuperable  by  any  future  confederacy.  A  third 
observation  is  tins:  If  the  excuses  made  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  Nimegheri  are  not  suffi* 
cient,  thev  too  must  come  in  for  their  share  in  this 
condemnation,  eve;i  after  the  death  of  the  De 
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.  Wits;  as  they  were  to  be  condemned  most  jostiy, 
.jduring  their  adintnwtratioii>  for  abetting  and.  fit«- 

vouring France.  IT  t he si^ excuses,  grounded  ontheir 
,  inability  to  pursue  any  lon^^r  a  war,  tbe  principal 
profit  of  wbicb  was  to  accrue  to  their  confederates^ 
.  for  that  was  the  case  after  the  year  one  tliousand 
'  .«ix  hundred  and  seventy  -Unee,  or  one  thousand 
.  six  hundred  and  seventy ^fouri  ai;d  the  principai 
btuden  of  which  was  thrown  on  them  by  their  eon- 
:  federates ;  if  these  are  sufficieiit,  thej  should  nc^t 
.  have  .acted^  for  decency's  sake,  as  well  as  out  of 
goo^  policy,  the  part  they  did  act  in  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eleven,  and  one  thousand  seven 
'   hundred  aud  twelve,  towards  the  late  queen,  who 
had  complaints  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  much  higher 
,  degree  and  with  circumstances  much  more  agj^jra-r 
vating,  to  make  of  them,  of  tiie  emperor,  and  of 
all  the  princes  of  Germany ;  and  who  was  &r  firom 
treating  them  and  their  other  allies,  at  thattime^ 
.  as  they  treated  Span)  and  their  other  alhes  in  on^ 
.  thousand  six  hundred  aud  seventy-eight.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Dutch  had  made  their  peace,  that 
of  Spain  was  signed  with  France.    The  emperor's 
treaty  with  this  crown  and  that  of  Sweden  was 
.concluded  in  the  following  year:  and  Lewis  the 
Iburteentij  being  now  at  liberty  to  assist  his  ally, 
while  he  had  tied  up  the  powers  with  whom  he 
had  treated  frQm  assisting  theirs^  he  soon  forced 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  elector  of  Branden** 
burg  to  restore  all  they  had  token  from  the  Swedes, 
.and  to  conclude,  the  peace  of  the  north.   In  all 
.these  treaties  he  gave  thelaw^  and  he  was  now  i^t 
.19  the- 
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the  highest  point  of  hi$  grandeur.   He  continued' 

at  this  point  for  several  and  in  this  heighth 

of  his  power  he  prepared  those  alliances  against  it, 
ttoderthe  weight  of  which  he  was  at  last  weli-nigh 
-oppressed ;  and  might  have  been  reduced  as  low 
as  the  general  interest  of  Europe  required,  if  some 
of  the  causes,  which  worked  now,  imd  not  con* 
tiimed  to  work  in  his  fkyonr,  and  if  his  enemies 
had  not  proved,  in  their  turn  of  fortune,  as  in- 
satiable as  prosperity  had  rendered  him. 

After  he  had  made  peace  with  all  the  powers  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  war,  he  continued  to  rex 
bodi  Spain  and  the  empire,  and  to  extend  his  con- 
quests  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  Rhine» 
both  by  the  pen  and  the  sword.   He  erected  the 
chambers  of  Metz  and  of  Brisach,  where  his  own 
subjects  were  prosecutors,  witnesses,  and  judges 
allaC  once.  Upon  the  decisions  of  these  tribnuals, 
Ik'  fccized  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  notion  of 
depei»(^Gie$  and  the  pretence  of  reunions,  what- 
^  ever  towns  or  districts  of  country  tempted  his 
ambition,  or  suited  his  conveniency :  and  added, 
by  these  and  by  other  means,  in  tiie  midst  of 
peace,  more  territories  to  those  the  late  treaties 
•  had  yidded  to  him,  than  he  could  have  got  by 
continuing  the  war.    He  acted  afterward,  in  the 
sup|X)rt  of  ail  this,  without  any  bounds  or  limits. 
.  His  glory  was  a  reason  for  attacking  Holland  in 
one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  sevcntv-tv\  o,  and 
his  conveniency  a  reason  for  many  of  the  attacks 
,  be  made  on  others  afterward*   He  took  Luxem. 
bun  by  forces  he  stole  Strasburg;  he  bought 
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CacAl:  and)  bridle  he  waited  the  oppartunity  df 

acquiring  to  his  family  the  crown  pf  Spain,  he 

was  not  witilo^t  thougiits^,  nor  hopes  p^haps,  cyf 

bringing  into  it  the  imperial  crown  likewisiif 

Some  of  the  cruelties  he  exercised  in  the  empire 

tna^  he  ascnl^ed  to  his  disappoiatmeut  thi^ 

vi^w :  I  sf  y  some  of  tbemf  l>epaiise  in  the  war 

that  ended  fagr  the  treaty  of  Nhneghen,  he  had 

already  exercised  mauy*     Though  the  French 

writers  endearour  to  slide  over  them,  paUiate 

theiD»        to  impute  th^  particularly  to  the 

English  that  were  in  tl^eir  ser\icei  for  even  this 

one  of  their  writers  has  the  front  to  advance :  yet 

these  iirueltiesy  unheard  of  among  civihzed  nan 

tioi]^,  must  be  granted  to  have  been  ordered  by 

the  counsels,  and  executed  by  the  arm^  of  France^ 

in  .the  Palatiqfit^,  and  in  other  parts. 

.  If  Liewis  the  fourteenth  could  have  contented 
♦  • 

himself  \v^itli  the  acquibitiuija^  tiiat  vverecoahrmed 
to  hiai  .by  the  treaties  qjf  one  ^ousand  six  hundrei) 
and  8eY:enty-eight9  ariid  ooa  thousand  six  Jiundred 
and  seventy-nine,  and  with  the  ?withority  and  re^ 
putatiou  which  he  then  gained;  it  is  plain  that 
he.  would  have«prf  vented  theaUiancea  thai  were 
afterward  formed  against  him,  and  tliat  he  might 
have  regained  his  credit  ijnciong  the  princes  oi'  the 
empi^e^  yfhet^  he  had  qpg.f^ipily  f^iance  by.ilie 
inarriage  of  his  brother  to  the  daughter  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  aiul  another  by  that  of  his  son 
to  the  sister  of  tlie  electp.r  ,of  Bavaria ;  wheia 

•  •  •       '  * 

ti)¥eden  was  Qlosely  at^a^hed  to  hiro^  and  where 

the  same^  uriiioiwlc^^^^  •P^iy^^^t^  intpresj  >vo.uld  liav|| 
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soon  attached  others  as  closely.   He  mighthave 

renuiiued  not  only  the  principal,  but  the  directing 
power  of  Europe,  and  have  held  this  rank  with 
all  the  glory  ima^inajble,  till  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  some  other  object  of  greai  aiiibitioii, 
had  deteriuiued  him  to  act  another  part.  But 
instead  of  this^  he-  continued  to  vex  and  provoke 
all  those  who  were,  unhappily  for  them,  his  neigh- 
bours, and  that,  in  many  instances,  for  trifles. 
An  example  of  this  kind  occurs  to  me.  On  the 
^eath  of  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  he  seized  that 
little  inconsiderable  duchy,  without  any  regard  to 
the  indisputable  fight  of  tlie  king  of  Sweden,  to 
-the  services  that  crown  had  rendered  him,  or  to 
the  want  he  iiught  have  of  that  alliance  hereafter. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Sweden  entered  with 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  States  General,  into  the  alliance 
of  guaranty,  as  it  was  called,  about  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  into 
the  famous  league  of  Augsburg,  in  one  thousand 
six  luihdred  and  eighty-six. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  league,  and  since 
i;i'e  may  date  from  it  a  more  general,  and  more 
concerted  opposition  to  France,  than  there  had 
been  before;  gi\e  me  leave  to  recal  some  of  tlie 
reflections,  that  have  presented  themselves  to  my  , 
mind,  in  considering  what  I  have  rend,  -and  what 
1  have  heard  related,  concerning  the  passages  of 
thiit  time.  They  will  be  of  use  to  form  our  judg- 
ntent  concerning  later  passages.  If  the  king  of 
Jxance  becamtf  an  object  of  aversion  on  acconnt 
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of  any  inmioiui  he  Qiade,  any  deviatioog  froii\ 

publick  faith,  any  barbarities  exercised  where  his 
arms  prev^iied^  or  the  persecution  of  his  protestant 
subjects;  th^  emperor  deserved  to  be  such  an 
object,  at  least  as  much  as  he,  on  the  same  ao» 
counts.  Tlie  emperor  was  so  too,  but  with  this 
diiTerence  relatively  to  the  political  system  of  the 
west :  the  Austrian  ambition  and  bigotry  exerted 
themselves  in  distant  countries,  whose  intert  bts 
w^r^  pot  considefed  as  a  part  of  this  system  ^  io]^ 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  as  much  reason 
for  assisting  the  people  of  Hungary  and  of  Tran- 
sylvania agaii^st  the  emperor,  a:^  there  had  been 
formerly  for  assisting  the  people  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces  against  Spain,  or  as  there  had 
been  lateJy  for  assisting  them  against  France ; 
but  the  ambition  and  bigotry  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth were  exerted  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  S'uiin,  in  the  very  midst  of 
.this  system,  if  I  may  say  so,  ^^nd  with  success 
that  could  not  fail  to  subvert  in  time.  The 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  tiiat  had  been 
feared  top  long,  was  feared  no  longer :  and  that 
ojf  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  having  beeq  feared 
too  late,  was  now  grown  terrible.  The  emperor 
was  so  intent  on  the  establishment  of  his  absolute 
power  in  Hungary,  that  he  exposed  the  empire 
douhly  to  desolation  and  ruin  for  the  sake  of 
it.  He  left  the  frontier  almost  quite  defenceless 
oil  the  side  of  the  Khine,  against  the  inroads  and 
ravages  of  France :  and  by  showing  no  mercy  to 
the  Hungai  iaus,  ncr keeping  any  faith  with  then), 
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.  he  forced  that  miserable  people  into  alliances  with 
the  Turk,  who  invaded  the  empire^  and  besieged  . 
Vienna.  Even  this  event  had  no  eilect  upon  hi  id. 
Your  Jordship  will  find,  that  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  who  had  forced  the  Turk$  to  raise  the  . 
siege,  and  had  fixed  the  imperial  crown  that 
tottered  on  his  head,  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
take  those  measures,  by  which  alone  it  was  possible 
to  cover  the  empire,  to  secure  the  king  of  Spain* 
and  to  reduce  that  power  who  was  probably  one 
day  to  dispute  with  him  this  pruice  s  succession.. 
Tekeliand  themalecontents  made  snchdeman<|s  as 
none  but  a  tyrant  could  refuse,  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
convocation  of  a  free  diet  or  parliament,  and  othen 
of  less  importance.  Ail  was  in  yain. .  The  war 
continued  with  them,  and  with  the  Turks,  and  . 
France  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  her  enterprises, 
tilmost  without  opposition,  against  Germany  and 
the  I^w  Countries.  The  distress  in  both  was  so 
great,  that  the  States  General  saw  no  other  ex- 
pedient for  stopping  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  or  a  truce  of 
twenty  years ;  whjph  they  negotiivtcd,  and  which 
was]  accepted  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  on  the -terms  that  Lewis  the  iburteenth 
thought  fit  to  offer.  By  these  terms  he  was  to 
remain  in  full  and  quiet  possesion  of  all  he  had 
acquired  since  the  yearqi  one  thousand  six  hundred 
ami  s(  \  rut v-ei<rhL  and  one  thousand  six  hun<h'ed 

auU  s^venty-i^iqe ;  (upopg  wbich  ac^uisiUoQS  that 
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of  Luxemburg  ttd  that  of  Strasburg  were  com- 
prehended. The  conditions  of  this  truce  were  so 
advantageous  to  France^  that  all  her  intrigues 
were  employed  to  obtain  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  upon  the  same  conditions.  But  this  was 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  intention  of  tiie  other 
ooiitraoting  powers.  The  imperial  arms  had  been 
fery  successful  against  the  Turks.  This  success, 
as  well  as  tlie  troubles  that  followed  upon  it  in 
the  Ottoman  armies,  and  at  the  Porte»  gave  reason- 
able expectation  of  concluding  a  peace  on  that 
side  :  aud,  this  peace  conchided,  Uie  empcior, 
and  the  empire,  dnd  the  king  of  Sj^ain  would  have 
been  in  a  much  better  posture  to  treat  with  France^ 
Wth  these  views,  that  were  wise  and  just,  the 
league  of  Aiigsburg  was  mad-j  between  the  em- 
peror, the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden  as  princes, 
of  the  empire,  and  the  other  circles  and  princes. 
This  len<^ue  \va^;  j)iirely  defensive.  An  express, 
article  declared  it  to  be  so :  and  as  it  had  no  other 
regard,  it  wasnot  only  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
consLii  iitiorui  of  the  c:ri|)irr,  and  to  the  practice  of 
ail  nations,  but  even  to  tiie  terms  of  the  act  of 
truce  so  lately  concluded.  Tiiis  pretence  there* 
fore  for  breaking  the  truce,  seizing  the  electorate 
ofCulogn,  invading  tiie  Palatinate,  besieging  Phi-  ^ 
lipsburg,  and  carrying  unexpected  and  undeclared 
wJirinto  the  empire  could  not  be  sn[)portcd:  nor 
is*  it  possible  to  read  the  reasons  published  bv 
France  at  tliis  time,  and  drawn  from  her  fears  of 
the  imperial  power,  without  laughter.   As  little 
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pfetene9*wtt9tliere  to  complain^  that  the  em^pel^df 

refused  to  convert  at  once  tile  truce  into  adefmi--  ' 
tive  treaty;  since  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  confmned  in  a  lamp,  mud  w.kfaout'  any  dkk 
cu?sion,  all  the  arbitraiy  decrees  of  those  chatn- 
bei^,  or  {^eiu'tss  that  France  had  erected  to  ^over 
her  iisui^tions  and  would  have  given  upr  alniosl' 
a  sixth  part-of  the  }>rovinces  of  the  empire,  that? 
France  one  way  or  other  bad  posses-ed  herijeil  of. 
The  preleRsions  oi  the  duchess  of  Orleans-  on  thi^ 
SttOGesfsion  of  her  father^  and  her  brother,  which ' 
were  disputed  by  the  then  elector  Pdlatine,  and' 
were  to  determined  bj  the  laws  and  customit 
of<^  empire^  afibrded  as  little  pretence  for  be» 
ginning'this  war,  as  luiy  of  the  former  allegations. 
The  exclusion  of  the  cardinal  of  Furstenberir,  who 
had  heeft  elected  to  the  archbi^opriclr  of  Gotogfi; 
was  <?apable  of  being  aggravated  :*  but  even  in 
tiiis  case  his  most  christian  majesty  opposed  his 
JlldgineBitand  bis  authority  aganist  the  judgneient 
aiid*afH;bi»Fity  of  that  holy  father,  whose  eldest  son 
he  was  proud  to  be  called.  In  short,  the  true 
Reason  why  Lewis  the  fourteenth  began  that  cruel 
war  with  the  eippi^,  two  ]rears'afler  he  had  cotr<- 
cluded  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty,  was 
this :  he  resolved  to  keep  what  he  had  got ;  and 
thierelbre  he  jresolved  to  encourage  the  Turics  to 
continue  the  war.  He  did  this  eflFectoaHy,  by  in* 
:vudiMg  Germatiy  at  the  very  instant  when  the* 
fiuitan  w^s  suing  foir  peace.  Notwithstanding ' 
.  ibis,  tlie  Turks  were  iQ  treaty  agaj^  the  Mowmj 
'     *  year; 
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year:  aud  good  policy  i>iiould  have  obliged  the 
emperor,  since  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  on  this 
war  and  that  against  France,  at  the  same  time, 
with  vigour  and  eilect,  to  conchide  a  peace  with 
the  least  dangerous  enemy  of  the  two.  The  de- 
cision of  his  disputes  with  France  ooald  not  be 
deferred,  his  designs  against  the  Hungarians  were 
in  part  accomplished,  for  his  son  was  declared 
,  king,  and  the  settlement  of  that  crown  in  his 
family  was  made ;  and  the  rest^  of  these,  as  well 
ai>  those  that  he  Ibrmed  against  the  Turks,  might 
be  deferred.  But  the  councils  of  Vienna  judged 
differently,  and  insisted  e^n  at  this  critical  mo-* 
ment  on  the  most  exorbita^it  terms;  on  some  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  i  n  rks  showed  more  huma*  . 
nity  and  a  better  sense  of  religion  in  refusing,  than 
they  in  a.sking  them.  Thus  the  v^  ar  went  on  in 
Hungary,  and  proved  a  constant  diversion  in  favour  ^ 
of  France,  during  the  whole  course  of  that  which 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  began  at  this  time ;  for  the  : 
treaty  of  Carlowit^  was  posterior  to  that  of  Ryswic. 
The  einpire,Spain ,  England,  and  llolh&nd  engaged 
in  the  war  with  France :  and  on  them  the  em^ 
peror  left  the  burden  of  it.  In  the  short  war  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  he  was 
not  so  much  as  a  party,  and  instead  of  assisting 
the  king  of  Spain,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
wai>  in  no  good  condition  of  doing,  he  bargained  , 
for  dividing  that  prince's  succession,  as  I  have 
observed  ab6ve.  In  the  war  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  aad  £ie\enty-tvTQ  he  inade  some  feeble 
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■  efforts.   In  this  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 

eighty-eight  he  did  still  less :  and  in  tfie  v\  ai  which 
broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
he  did  nothing,  at  least  after  the  first  campaign 
in  Italy,  and  after  the  engagements  that  England 
and  Holland  took  by  the  grand  alliance,  in  a 
word,fi*om  the  time  that  an  opposition  to  France 

\  became  a  coi)nmon  cause  in  Iiuropc,  the  hoose  of 
Austria  has  been  a  dug  upon  it  in  many  instan- 
ces,  and  of  considerable  assistance  to  it  in  none. 
The  accession  of  England  to  thiscause»  which  wai 
brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  one  thousand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  might  have  nuide 
amends,  and  more  than  amends,  one  would  tiiink, 
for  this  defect,  and  have  thrown  superiority  of 
power  and  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  confede- 
rates, ivith  whom  she  took  part  against  Trance. 
This,  I  say,  might  be  imagined,  without  over- 

'  rating  the  power  of  England,  or  undervaluing  that 
of  France }  and  it  was  imagined  at  tfarat  time. 
How  it  proved  otherwise  in  the  event;  how 
France  came  triumphant  out  of  the  war  that 
ended  by  the  treaty  .of  Ryswic,  and  though  she 
gave  up  a  great  deal,  yet  preserved  the  greatest 
and  the  best  part  of  h^r  conquefts  and  acquisi^ 
tions  made  since  the  treaties  of  Weftphaha,  and 
the  Pyrenees  i  how  she  acquired,  by  the  gift  of 
Spain,  that  whole  monarchy  for  one  of  her  princes, 
though  she  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  least  pait 
of  it  witiipnt  a  war  at  one  time,  nor  the  great  lot 
"of  it  even  by  a  war  at  any  time ;  in  shopt,  how  she 
.wound  up  advantageously  tlie  am  bilious  &}*stem 

.  '  '  ^;he 
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she  had  been  fifty  yem  in  weaving  j  how  she 

icoucluded  a  war,  in  which  she  was  defeated  on 
every  side,  and  wholly  exhausted,  with  liitte  di* 
minution  of  the  provinces  and  barriers  a(jquired  to 

France,  and  with  the  quiet  possession  of  Spain  and 
tb"  Indies  to  a  prince  of  the  uouse  of  Bourbon  { 
all  this,  my  lord,  will  be  the  subject  of  yotnr  re-^ 

searclies",  when  you  come  down  to  the  ialler  part 
oi  the  last  period  of  modern  history. 


LETTER  Vllt 

JUE  SAME  SUBJECT   CONTINUED   JROM  THE  YEAR 
,     OXE  THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDJIED  aKO  ElCHTY-SiaHT. 

YpuR  lordship  will  find,  that  the  objects  proposed 

by  the  alhanee  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  between  the  emperor  and  the  States, 
to  which  England  acceded,  and  which  was  the 
fonndation  of  the  whole  confederacy  tlien  formed, 
were  no  less  than  to  restore  all  things  to  the 
terms  of  the  Wastplialian  and  Pyrenean  treaties, 
by  the  war;  and  to  preserve  them  in  that  state, 
after  the  war,  by  a  def<jnsive  alliaiice  and  guaranty 
of  the  same  confederate  powers  against  Franice/ 
The  particular  as  wellas  general  meaning  of  this 
eng^emtat  was  plain  enough :  and  if  it  had  not 

been 
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been  so,  the  sense  of  it  would  have  been  sufiici" 
"  ently  determined,  by  tluit  separate  ar^ici^^^n 
whicii  England  and  Holland  obIiged^^t|i^])»|^||^s 
to  assist  the  *^  house  of  Austria,  in  taking  and 

keepin<^  possession  of  the  Spanish  moiiaichj^ 
"  whenever  the  case  should  happen  of  the  death  of 

Charles  the  second,  without  lawful  heipi."  ,  This 
engagement  was  double,  and  thereby  rclaiive  to 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  alike  aiiected 
by  the  power  and  pretensions  of  France.;  l)^* 
therto  the  power  of  France  had  been  alone 
regarded,  and  her  pretensions  seemed  to  haye 
been  forgot ;  or  to  what  purpose  should  they  hai^ 
been  remembered,  while  Europe  was  so  unhap- 
pily constituted,  tirat  the  slates  at  whose  expense 
she  increased  her  power^  and  their  friends  .apd 
allies,  thought  that  they  did  enough  upon  every 
occasion  if  they  made  some  toleral  iu*  composition 
witli  her?  They  who  were  not  in  circumsta)|^c<es 
to  refuse  confirming  .present,  were  little  lilicely  to 
take  ^ectual  measuilbs against  future  usurpations. 
But  now,  05  the  alarm  was  greater  than  ever,  by 
the  outrages  that  France  had  cowauj^td.  and  th^ 
intrigues  she  had  carried  on ;  bj^i^mtle  regard 
she  had  .shown  to  publick  fUith,  and  hy  the  airs  of  > 
authority  sl^had  assumed  twenty  years  together: 
SQ  was  the  spirit  against  lier  raised  to.  a  higher 
pitch,  and  the  means  of  reducing  her  po'.ver,  or 
at  least  of  clicckin^  it,  were  increased.  .The 
prmc^s  and  states  who  liad  neglected . or  £fivi)ured 
the  growth  of  tliis  power,  which  all  of  them  liad 
dou^  ia  their  turns,  saw  their  errour ;  savy  tiie 

necessity- 
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neccf^sity  of  repairing  it,  and  saw  that  unless  they 
oould  check  the  power  oi  France,  by  uniting  a 
power  sUperiour  to  hers,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

hinder  licr  from  succeeding  in  her  great  designs 
on  the  Spanish  succession.  The  court  of  England- 
had  submitted,  not  many  years  before,  to  abet  her 
usurpations,  and  the  king  of  England  had  stooped 
to  be  her  pensioner.  But  the  crime  was  not 
national.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  had  cried 
out  loudlv  ai?ainst  it,  even  while  it  was  commit* 
ting:  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  abdication  o(  king 
James,  and  the  elevativ')n  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  the  throne  of  England  happened,  the  nation 
<?ngagcd  with  all  imaginable  zeal  in  the  coiumoa 
cuise  of  hurope,  to  reduce  tiie  exorbitant  ppwor 
of  France,  to  prevfent  her  fiituire  and  to  ten^ngt 
her  past  attempts;  for  even  a  spirit  of  revenge 
prevailed,  and  the  war  was  a  war  of  anger  as  well 
a$  of  interest. 

Unhappilj'  this  zeal  was  neither  well  conducted,,' 
nor  well  srctniei'  d.  It  was  zeal  vvithout  success 
in  the  first  of  the  two  wars  that  followed  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight;  and 
zeal  u  itliout  knovvledg-e,  in  hotli  of  them.  I  enter 
into  no  detail  concerning  the  events  of  these  two 
wars.  This  only  I  observe  on  the  first  of  them, 
that  the  treaties  of  Ryswic  wece  Cirfrom  answering 
the  ends  proposed  and  tlie  engagements  taken  by  - 

first  grand  alliance.  The  power  of  France^ 
with  resgect  to  extent' of  dominions  and  strength 
of  barrier,  was  not  reduced  to  the  terms  of  the 

t 

Pyrenean  treaty,  no  not  to  those  of  the  treaty  of 

Nimeghea. 
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Kimeghen.  Lorrain  was  restored  indeed  wHh  verj'  . 
comtfderabla  reserves,  and  the  places  taken  or 
usurped  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine;  but  then 
Strasburgh  was  yielded  up  absolutely  to  France 
by  the  eaip&eor,  and      the  empire.  The  coti'*. 
cessions  to  Spun  were  great,  bttt  sb  Were  the' 
conquests  and  the  encroachmerits  made  upon  her 
by  France,  since  the  treaty  of  Nitneghen  i  and  she* 
got  little  at  RsrsWic,  I  bdieve  nothing  more  than* 
she  had  saved  at  Nimegheii  before.    All  these' 
concessions,  however,  as  well  as  thfe  acknowledg-^ 
ment  of  king  William,  and  others  made  by  Lewis* 
the  fourteenth  after  he  had  taken  Ath  and  Barce^ 
]ona,  even  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations^ 
compared  with  the  losses  and  repeated  defeats  of 
the  allies  and  the  ill  state  of  theconfederacy^  sur> 
prised  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  had  not' 

,  been  accustomed  te  so  much  moderation  and 
generosity  on  the  part  <^  this  prince.  But  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ou  the  Spanish 
succession  remained  the  same.  Nothing  had  been, 
done  to  weaken  them ;  nothing  was  prepared  to 
oppose  them :  and  the  opening  of  this  succession 
was  visibly  at  hand;  for  Charles  the  second  had 
been  in  immediate  danger  of  dying  about  this 
time.  Hib  death  coald  not  be  a  remote  event : 
and  all  the  good  queen's  endeavours  to  be  got 
with  child  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  league 
dissolved,  all  the  forces  of  the  confederates  dis^ 

•  persed,  and  mzmy  disbanded;  France  continuing 
armed,  her  forces  by  sea  and  land  increased  and 
held  in  mdiness  to  act  on  all  sides^  it  was  plain 
Vol..  IV-      .  E  that 
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that  the  confederates  had  failed  io  the  first  object 
cf  the  grand  alUance,  that  of  reducing  tl^  power 
France;  hy  succeeding  in  which  alone  they 
ooald  bare  bfen  able  to  keep  the  second  engage- 
ment, that  of  securing  the  suocessio^i  of  Spain 

liouse  of  Ai^ia. 
.  Af^r  this  peaces  what  remained  to  be  dou^  i 

In  the  whole  nature  oi"  Liiin^Li^s  tlicre  rciuaiued  but 

thfee.  To  abandon  aU  c^ie  of  tiic  Spai^sh  suc- 
cc^qn  was  opes;  to  ooipApound  with  France  upon 

this  succession  was  another  j  and  to  prepare, 
Ijke  her,  ^uvipjg  the  interval  of  peace,  to  make  an 
a4y^tfigeous  war  wlieqever  Charles  the  second 
should  die,  Was  a  third.  Now  tlie  first  of  these 
was  to  leave  Spain,  aud^in  leaving  Spain,  to  leave 
ajl  Kurope  in  some  spi  t  at  the  mercy  of  France ; 
siQce  whatever  disposition  tlie  Spaniards  should 
make  of  their  cionn,  they  were  quite  unable  tu 
support  it  against  iTance  i  since  the  emperor  could 
dp  little  without  ^is  alliea  and  since  Bavaria,  the. 
third  pretender,  could  do  still  less,  and  might  fmd, 
in  such  a  case,  hii>  account  perhaps  better  in  fereat- 
iog  with  tiie  House  of  Bourbon  tlian  with  that  of 
Austria.  More  needs  not  be.  said  on  this  head 
bat  on  the  other  two,  which  I  shall  consider  toge^ 
tlier,  s^verial  i^ts  are  proper  to  be  mentioneflf 
and  several  reflections  necessai  y  tq  he  made. 

We  might  have  connterv/orked,  no  doubt,  in 
their  own  mttliods  of  policy,  the  councils  <rf. 
France,  who  made  peace  to  dissolve  tl^  cpnfede* 
racy,  -and  great  ^concessions,  with  very  suspicious 
generosity,  to  j;aiu  the  Sj^auia^ds ;  we  nught  have^ 
^  9  .  waited 
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irated  like  them,  that  is  in  arms,  the  death  of 

Charles  the  second,  and  have  ibrtified  in  the  mean 
time  the  dispositions  of  the  king,  the  court,  and 
pc(»])]c  of  Spain,  against  the  pretensions  of  France: 
we  might  have  madu  the  peace,  which  was  made 
some  time  after  that,  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Turks,  and  have  obhged  the  former  at  any 
rate  to  have  secured  the  peace  of  Hungary,  and 
to  have  prepared,  by  these  and  other  expedients, 
for  the  war  that  would  inevitably  break  out  on  tlie 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

But  all  such  measures  were  rendered  impracti- 
cable, by  the  emperor  chiefly.  Experience  bad 
shown,  that  the  powers  who  engaged  in  alliance 
with  him  must  expect  to  take  the  whole  burden  of 
his  cause  upon  themselves;  and  that  Hungary 
wonld  maintain  a  peipetual  diversion  in  favour  of 
France,  since  he  could  not  resolve  to  lighten  the 
tyrannical  yoke  he  had  established  ia  that  country 
and  in  Transilvania,  nor  his  ministers  to  part  with 
the  immense  confiscations  they  had  appropriated 
to  themselves.  Past  experience  showed  this:  and 
the  experience  that  followed  confirmed  it  very 
fatally.  But  further  $  there  was  not  only,  little 
assistance  to  be  expected  from  him  by  those  who 
sliould  engage  in  his  quarrel  t  he  did  tliem  hurt  of 
another  kind^  and  deprived  them  of  many  advan* 
tages  by  inline  me.'usures  of  policy  and  urukilful 
negotiations*  While  the  death  of  Charles  the 
second  was  expected  almost  daily^  the  comt  of  ^ 
Vienna  seemed  to  have  forgot  the  court  of 
Madrid*  and  all  the  pretensions  on  that  cro\^  n. 
^  «a      .  When 
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When  the  ceuat  d*Harrach  was  sent  thither,  the 

imperial  councils  did  something  worse.  Tht;  king 
of  Spain  was  ready  to  declare  the  archduke  Charies^ 
his  successor ;  he  was  desirous  to  have  this  young 
prince  sent  into  Spain  :  the  bent  of  the  people  was 
in  favour  of  Austria^  or  it  had  been  so^and  might 
have  been  easily  turned  the  same  way  again :  at 
courtnocabal  was  yet  formed  \n  lavour  oi  Bourbon, 
and  a  very  weak  intrigue  was  on  foot  in  favour  of 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria.  Not  only  Charles 
might  have  been  on  the  spot  ready  to  reap  the 
succession,  but  a  German  army  might  have  been 
there  to  defend  it ;  for  the  court  of  Madrid  insist-^ 
.  /  ed  on  having  twelve  thousand  of  these  ti*oops, 
and,  rather  than  not  have  tiiein,  olVered  to  contri- 
bute to  the  payment  of  them  privately ;  because 
it  would  have  been  too  impopular  among  the  Spa<i 
niards,  and  too  pr«. judicial  totiie  Austrian  interest, 
to  have  had  il  known,  tiiat  the  emperor  decltiied 
the  payment  of  a  body  of  his  own  troops,  that 
were  demanded  to  secure  that  monarchy  to  his 
uon,  Tkeat  pro|)osaIi  were  iialf  refused,  and  half 
evaded :  and*  in  rc^lurn  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  the  archduke,  the  imperial  councils  asked 
the  government  of  Milan  for  him.  They  thought 
it  a  point  of  deej;»  jpolicy  to  secure  the  Italian 
]jrovinces,  and  to  leave  to  Englaod  and  Hcdiand 
the  care  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Spain,  and  tiie 
Indies.  By  declining  these  proposals  the  liouse 
of  Austria  renounced  in  some  sort  the. whole 
succession ;  at  least  slie  gave  England  and  Holland 
reasons,  whatever  cugagemeuts  these  povyers  had 

taken. 
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labeo»  to  refuse  ihu  harder  task  of  putting  her 
into  possession  hy  force;  when  she  might,  and 
would  not,  procure  to  the  English  and  Dutch, 
and  her  other  alhes,  the  easier  task  of  defending 
her  in  this  possession. 

I  said  that  the  measures  mentiou^d  above  were 
rendered  impracticablCa  by  the  emperor  chiefly^ 
because  they  were  rendered  so  likewise  by  dther 
circumstances  at  the  same  conjuncture.  A  prin- 
C^ipal  one  I  shall  meatioii»  and  it  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  state  of  our  own  country,  and  the  dispo* 
sit  ion  of  our  people.  Let  u«  take  this  up  from 
king  William's  accession  to  our  crown.  During 
the  whole  progress  that  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
made  towards  such  exorbitant  power,  as  gave  htm 
well-grounded  hopes  of  acquiring  at  last  to  his 
iamily  the  Spanish  monarchy,  England  had  been 
either  an  idle  spectator  of  all  that  passed  on  the 
continent,  or  a  faint  and  uncertain  ally  against 
France,  or  a  warm  and  sur^^r  ally  on  her  side, 
or  a  partial  mediator  between  her  and  the 
powers  confedciuted  in  their  common  defence. 
The  revolution  produced  as  great  a  change 
in  our  foreign  conduct,  as  in  our  domestick 
establishment :  and  our  nation  engaged  with  great 
spirit  in  the  war  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  But  then  this  spirit  was  rash,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  ignorant,  ill  oonducted  at  home, 
and  ill  seconded  abroad,  all  which  has  been 
touched  already.  We  had  waged  no  long  wars 
on  the  continent,  nor  been  very  deeply  concerned 
in  foreign  confederacies,  since  the  fourteenth  and 

fifteenth 
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fifteenth  centuries.   The  history  of  Edward  the 

tliiid,  however,  and  of  the-  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  Hcmy  the  sixth,  might  have  taught  us 
some  general  hut  useful  lesions^  drawn  from  remote 
times,  but  applicable  to  the  present.  So  might 
the  example  of  Henry  the  eighth,  who  squandered 
away  great,  sums  for  the  profit  of  taking  a  town> 
or  the  honour  of  having  an  emperor  in  his  pay ; 
and  who  divide  J  afterwai  tl  by  treaty  the  kin-orflom 
of  France  between  himself  and  Chailes  the  iiith, 
with  success  so  little  answerable  to  such  an  under- 
taking, that  it  is  hard  to  behcve  his  Imperial  and 
English  majesty  were  both  in  earnest.  If  tliey 
were  so,  they  were  both  the  bubbles  of  their  prC'^ 
sumption.  But  it  seems  more  likely,  that  Henry 
the  eighth  was  bubbled  on  this  occasion  by  the 
great  hopes  that  Charles  held  out  to  flatter  his 
vanity :  as  he  had  been  bubbled  by  his  father-in- 
law  Ferdinand,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in 
the  war  of  Navarre.  But  these  reflections  were 
not  made,  nor  bad  we  euongh  considered  the  ex- 
ample of  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  our  princes  who  liad 
made  any  considerabie  tigure  abroad,  and  from 
whom  we  might  have  learned  to  act  with  vigour, 
but  to  engage  with  cantion,  and  always  to  propor- 
tion oui'  assistance  according  to  our  abilities,  and 
the  real  necessities  of  our  allies.  The  frontiers  of ' 
France  were  now  so  ibrtiiSed,  her  commerce  and 
her  navai  force  were  so  increased,  her  armies  were 
grown  so  numerous,  her  troops  were  so  disciplined, 
ao  inured  to  war,  and  so  animated  by  a  long^ 
course  of  buccessful  campaigns,  that  they  who 
•  "  ^  looked 
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loqked  on  the  situation  of  Europe  could  not  fail 
to  see  how  diflicult  the  enterprise  of  redueing 
her  power  v  as  become.  Difficult  as  it  was,  we 
were  obliged,  on  every  account  and.by  reasons  of 
ill  kinds,  to  engage  in  it :  but  tlien  we  shotildhaM 
engiiged  with  more  forecast.  And  have  eondueted 
ourselves  in  the  management  of  it,  not  with  less 
alacrity  and  spirit,  but  with  more  order^  mov^ 
mconomy,  and  a  better  application  of  our  eflfoirti. 
But  tlicy  who  governed  were  glad  to  engage  us  at 
any  rate ;  and  we  entered  on  this  great  scheoKi 
of  action,  as  our  nation  is  too  af^  tb  do,  hurriiNl 
on  by  the  ruling  passion  of  the  day.  I  have  bceu 
told  by  several,  who  were  on  the  stage  of  the 
world  at  this  time,  that  the  generdity  of  oilr  people 
believed,  and  were  cucouragcd  to  believe,  tiic  war 
could  not  be  long,  if  the  king  was  vigorously 
supported:  and  there  i^  a  humdrum  speech  of  a 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  I  thftik,  who 
humbly  desired  his  majesty  to  take  this  opportu* 
nity  of  reconquering  his  an6ient  duchy  of  A^Ui^ 
tain.   We  were  soon  awakened'from  theie  gaudjr 

dreams.  In  seven  or  eight  years  no  impressioit 
had  been  made  on  France,  that  was  besieged  as  H 
were  on  every  side :  and  after  repeated  defeats  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  king  William  laid  the 
principal  stress  of  the  war,  his  sole  triumph  was 
the  retaking  Namur,  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  a  few  years  before.  Unsustained  by  suc- 
cess abroad,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  spirit 
flagged  at  home  s  nor  that  the  discontents  of  those 
trbo  were  averse  to  the  e8tid)Iijibed  governtne^t, 

^  4  uniting 
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mniting  with  the  far  greater  number  of  those 
who  disliked  the  admini^tratioii,  inflamed  the 
general  discontents  of  the  nation,  oppressed 

with  taxes,  pillaged  by  usurers,  phmdered  at 
sea,  and  disappointed  at  land.  As  we  ruu  into 
extremes  always,  so|he  would  have  continued  this 
war  at  any  rate,,  even  at  the  same  rate,  but 
it.  was  not  possible  they  should  prevail  in  such 
a  situation  of  a&irs,  apd  such  a  disposition  of 
mnds.  They  who  got  by  the  war,  and  made 
immense  fortunes  by  the  necessities  of  the  publick, 
were  not  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful,  as  they 
)iare  beea  since»  Tbe  moneyed  interest  was  not 
yet  a  rival  able  to  cope  with  the  lauded  interest, 
either  in  the  nation  or  in  parliament.  The  great 
corporations  that  had  been  erected  more.to  serve 
the  turn  of  party,  than  for  any  real  national  use, 
aimed  indeed  even  then  at  tiy^  strength  and 
influence  which  they  have  since  Ifequixed  in  the 
legislature^  but  they  had  not  made  the  same  pro* 
gress  by  promoting  national  corruptioq,  as  they 
and  tlie  court  have  made  since.  In  short,  tbe 
other  extreme  prevailed.  The  generality  of  people 
grew  as  fond  of  getting  out  oi  the  war,  as  they 
bad  been  of  entering  mto  it :  and  thus  far  per- 
haps^ considering  how  it  bad  been  conducted^ 
they  were  not  much  to  be  blmncd.  But  tiiis  was 
not  all ;  for  when  king  William  had  made  the 
peace,  our  martial  spirit  became  at  once  so 
pacifick,  that  we  seemed  resolved  to  meddle  no 
more  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  at  least  to 

employ  our  arms  no  more  in  the  quarrels  tb^ 

might 
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XQight  arise  t^e :  and  accordiogiy  we  re* 
duced  our  tarOQpi  in  Engteod  to  H^en  thoumid 

men, 

I  have  sometimes  considered,  in  reflecting  on 
these  p«99ages»  what  I  »)vQuld  have  done,  if  1  had 
sat  in  parliament  at  that  time ;  and  have  been 
forced  to  own  myself,  that  I  should  have  voted 
for  disbanding  the  army  then ;  as  I  voted  in  the 
following  parliament  for  censuring  the  partition 

treaties,  I  am  forced  to  own  this,  because  I 
remember  how  imperfect  my  notioas>  were  of  the 
situation  of  £urop^  in  that  extraordinary  crisiJP^ 
and  how  much  I  saw  the  true  interest  of  my  own 
country  in  a  half-light*  But,  my  Igrd^  X  own  it 
with  soo^e  shiune ;  because  in  truth  nothing  could 
be  m<xre  absurd  thari  the  conduct  we  hdd.  What ! 
because  we  had  not  reduced  the  power  oi  France 
by  tiie  war,  nor  excluded  the  house  of  JBoiu-bon 
fiom  the  Spanish  snccessipn,  nor  onmpounded  with 
her  upon  it  by  the  pc^icc;  and  becausetliehou.se 
of  Austria  had  iiot  heii>ed  herself,  nor  put  it  into 
jHir  power  to  help  her  with  more  advantage  and 
better  prospect  of  success — were  we  to  leave  tluit 
whole  succession  open  to  the  invasions  of  France, 
ai^d  to  suiTer  even  the  contingency  to  subsist,  of 
seeing  those  monarchies  united  ?  What !  because 
.  it  was  become  extravagant,  after  the  trials  so 
lately  made,  to  think  ourselves  any  longer  en- 
gaged by  treaty,  or  obliged  L\  good  policy,  to 
put  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  the 
wboie  Spanish  monarcbyj  and  to  defend  her  in 
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this  possession  by  force  of  anAs^  weire  we  to  leav^ 
l4)e  whole  at  ther  merey  of  France  ?  If  we  were 

not  to  do  so,  if  wo  were  not  to  do  one  of  the  three- 
tilings  that  I  said  above  remained  to  be  done^  and 
if  the  emperor  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do 
nnother  of  them  with  adv  iiatage  ;  were  we  to  piit 
it  still  more  out  of  our  power,  and  to  wait  un- 
armed for  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain }  In  fine, 
if  we  had  not  the  prospect  of  disputing  with 
France,  so  successfully  as  we  might  have  had  it» 
the  Spanish  succession,  whenever  it  should  be 
open  5  were  we  not  only  to  show  by  disarming, 
that  we  would  not  dispute  it  at  all,  but  to  censure 
likewise  the  second  of  the  three  things  mentioned 
above,  and  which  king  William  put  in  practice, 
the  cQmpounding  with  France,  to  prevent  if 
possible  a  war,  in  which  we  were  averse  to 
engage  ? 

Allow  me  to  push  the.^e  reflections  a  littJej 
further,  and  to  observe  to  your  lordship,  that  if 
the  proposal  of  sending  the  archduke  into  Spain 
had* been  iaccej>ted  in  time  by  the  imperial  court, 
and  taken  effect  and  become  a  mea^sure  of  the 
eonfederacy,  that  war  indeed  would  have  been 
protracted ;  but  France  could  not  have  hindered 
the  passage  of  this  prince  and  bis  Gerniau  forces  • 
and  our  fleet  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
Cficorting  them,  and  in  covering  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  of  the  dominions  of  that  crown  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  than  it  was  in  so  many 
unmeaning  expeditions  from  tb^  battle  of  14 

I  lo^ue 
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Hogue  to  the  end  of  the  war.   France  indeed 

would  have  made  her  utmost  efforts  to  have  had 
satisfactiou  on  her  pretensions^  as  ill  founded  a$ 
they  were.  She  would  have  ended  tliat  war,  as 
we  began  the  next,  when  we  demanded  a  reason- 
able satisfaction  for  the  emperor:  and  though  I 
think  that  the  allies  would  have  had,  in  very  many 
respects,  more  advantage  in  defending  Spain,  than 
in  attacking  France  ;  yet,  upon  a  supposition  that 
tlie  defence  would  have  been  as  ill  conducted  as  the 
attack  was,  and  that  by  consequence,  whether. 
Charles  the  second  had  lived  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  war,  or  had  died  beiore  it,  the  war  must  have 
ended  in  some  partition  or  other;  this  partition 
would  have  been  made  by  tlie  Spaniards  thenp- 
selves.  They  had  been  forced  to  compound  with 
France  on  her  former  pretensions,  and  they  most 
and  they  would  have  compounded  oh  these,  with 
an  Austrian  prince  on  the  throne,  just  as  they 
compounded,  and  probably  much  better  tlian  tiiey 
compounded,  on  the  pretensions  w^e  supported 
acrainst  them,  when  iliev  had  a  Prince  of  Hour- 
bon  on  their  throne.  France  could  not  have  dis- 
tressed  the  Spaniards,  nor  Imve  overmn  their 
monarchy,  if  they  had  been  nnited  ;  and  they 
would  have  been  united  in  this  case,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  confederacy:  as  we  distressed 
.  both  France  and  them,  overrun  their  monarchy  in 
one  hemisphere,  and  might  have  done  so  in  both, 
wheu  they  were  disunited,  aiKl  supported  by 
Franoe  alone.  France  would  not  have  acted,  iit 
^ucU  ncgqtiaiioujj,  the  ridicubus  part  which  the 

emperor 
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emperor  acted  in  tho»e  that  led  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  nor  hare  made  her  bargain  worse  by 
neglecting  to  make  it  in  time.  But  the  war 
ending  as  it  did»  tlioiigfa  I  cannot  see  how  king 

William  could  avoid  leaving  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  that  entire  monarchy  at  the  discretion  of 
Lewis  the  fourteenth,  otherwise  than  by  com* 
poundiuic  to  prevent  a  new  war  he  was  in  no  sort 
prepared  to  makc^  yet  it  is  undeniable^  tijat  by 
consenting  %o  a  partition  of  their  monarchy,  he 
threw  the  Spaniards  into  the  arms  of  France.  The 
iirst  parti tioa  might  have  taken  place,  perhaps,  if 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bawia  had  Ji?ed,  whom 
the  French  and  Spaniards  too  would  have  seen 
much  more  wilHngly  than  the  archduke  on  the 
throne  of  Spain*   For  among  all  the  parties  into 
which  that  court  was  divided  in  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  when  this  treaty  was 
'  made,  tliat  of  Austi^ia  was  grown  the  weakest,  by 
the  disgust  taken  at  a  German  queen,  and  at  the 
rapacity  and  insolence  of  her  favourites.  The 
French  were  looked  upon  with  esteem  andkind- 
Bes$  at  Madrid ;  but  the  Germans  were  become, 
or  growing  to  be,  objects  of  contem})t  to  the 
minibters,  and  of  aversion  to  the  people.  The 
electoral  prince  died  in  one  thousand  six  hundred 
jind  ninety-nine.    The  star  of  Austria,  so  fatal  to 
all  those  who  were  obstacles  to  the  ambition  of 
that  house,  prevailed  ^  as  the  elector  expressed 
himself  in  the  first  pangs  of  his  grief.   The  state 
of  things  changed  very  much  by  this  death.  The 
arclKluke  was  to  have  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ae» 

cording 
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cording  to  a  second  partition :  and  the  Spaniardsv 
who  had  expressed  great  resentment  at  the  firsts 
were  pinhed  beyond  their  bearing  by  this.  They 
soon  appeared  to  be  so ;  for  the  second  treaty  of 
partition  was  signedJa  March  one  thousand  seven 
hundred ;  and  the  will  was  made,  to  the  best  ot 
my  remembrance,  in  the  October  following.  I 
sh4i  not  enter  here  into  many  particulars  con- 
cerning these  great  events.  They  will  be  related 
faitlifully,  and  I  hope  fully  explained,  in  a  work 
which  your  lordship  may  take  the  trouble  very 
probably  of  perusing  some  time  or  other^  and 
which  I  shall  rather  leave,  than  give  to  the  publidc: 
Sometiiing  however  must  be  said  more,  to  continue 
and  wind  up  this  summary  of  the  latter  period,  o^ 
modem  history. 

France  then  saw  her  advantage,  and  improved 
it  no  doubt,  though  not  in  the  manner,  nor  with 
the  circumstances,  that  some  lying  scribblers  of 
memorials  und  aiu  cdotes  have  a(I\  auccd.  She  had 
sent  one  of  the  ablest  nieii  oi  her  court  to  that  of 
Madrid,  the  marshal  of  Harcourt,  and  she  had 
stipulated  in  the  second  treaty  of  partition,  that 
the  arciidukc  should  go  neither  into  Spam  nor  the 
iluchy  of  Milan,  during  the  life  of  Charles  the 
second.  She  was  willing  to  have  her  option  be- 
tween a  treaty  arid  a  will.  By  the  acceptation 
of  the  will,  all  king  William's  measures  wero 
broke.  He  was  unprepared  for  war  as  much  as 
when  he  made  these  treaties  to  prevent  one;  and 
iihe  meant  m  making  them,  what  somewise,  but 
refining  men  have  suspected,  and  what  I  confess  I 
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see  no  reason  to  believe,  only  to  gain  time  by  the 
diiUculty  of  executing  them,  and  to  prepare  fcr 
making  war,  %vheii6ver  the  death  of  the  king^  of 

Spain  slioiiM  alarm  mankuid,  aud  roiizc  his  own 
subjects  out  of  liieir  inactivity  and  neglect  of 
foreign  interests :  if  so,  he  was  disappointed  in  that 
too  ;  i'or  YvcVAce  tuuk  possession  of  the  whole  mo* 
narchy  at  once»  and  with  umversai  concurrence^ 
at  least  withont  opposition  or  diificul^»  tu  iavonr 
of  the  duke  of  Anjoii.  By  What  has  been  ob- 
served, or  huited  rather  very  .shortly,  and  I  iear  a 
Kttle  confusedly,  it  is  plain  that  reducing  the 
power  of  France,  and  securing  the  whole  Spanish 
succession  to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  two 
points  that  king  Wilham^  at  the  liead  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  commonwealths  and  of  tlie  greatest 
confederacy  Europe  had  seen,  ^\•as  obhged  to  give 
lip.  All  the  acquisitions  that  France  cared  to 
keep  for  the  maintenance  of  her  power  were  con* 
firmed  to  her  by  lii^  ueaty  ol  Ilvswic:  and  kiiiij 
William  allowed,  indirectly  at  least,  the  pretensions 
of  tiie  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  succession, 
as  Lewis  the  fourteenth  allowed,  in  the  same  man*' 
ncr,  thohc  of  tiie  house  of  Austria,  by  tlic  treaties 
^  partition.  Strange  situation  i  in  which  no  ex- 
pedient remained  to  prepare  for  an  event,  visibly 
so  near,  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  the  death 
#f  the  king  of  Spain,  but  a  partition  of  iiis  monar- 
diy,  without  his  consent,  or  his  knowledge! '  If 
king  Wilikau  Lad  not  made  this  partilioiij  tlio  eni- 
pfiror  would  have  made  one,  and  with  as  little, 
segard  to  trade,  to  the  barrier  of  the  Sevm  Pvo* 

vinces. 
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▼iaces,  or  to  tlie  general  system  of  Europe,  as  had 
beeii  showed  by  bim  wbeii-  be  made  t  lie  private, 
treaty  with  France  already  mentioned^  in  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixt3^-eight.  The  minis- 
ter$  ui  V' ienn4  were  not  wautiog  to  iusiouate  Iq 
those  of  France  oyertuies  of  a  separate  treaty,  as 
more  condncivetotiieir  common  interests  than  the 
accession  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  that  of  par- 
tition.  But  the  councils  of  Venrailles  judged  very 
reasonably,  that  a  partition  toade  with  England 
and  Uollaijd  would  be  more  effectual  tliiui  any 
ather»  if  a  partition  was  to  take  ^lace :  and  that 
sach  a  partition  would  be  just  as  effectoal  as  one 
Inadc  vviih  the  emperor,  to  iunii.sh  arguments  to 
Ijifi  emissaries  of  1:  raixce,  and  motives  to  the  Spanish 
QOun<^tb^  if  a  will  in  favour  pf  France  could  be  ob» 
tained.  I  repeat  it  again ;  I  cannot  see  what 
king  William  coukl  do  in  such  circumstances  as 
be  found  himself  in  aftor  thirty  years  struggle* 
except  what  he  did:  neither  can  I  see  how  her 
could  do  what  lie  did,  especially  after  the  resent- 
ment expressed  by  the  Spaniai*ds>  and  the  furiou» 
menorial  ptesented  by  Cazales  on  the  conclusion, 
of  the  tirst  treaty  of  partition,  without  apprehend- 
ing that  the  co^nsequence  would  be  a  will  in  favour 
Hf  France.  He  was  in  the  worst  of  all  political  cir-- 
cumstances,  in  that  whereiriiio  one  good  measure 
remains  to  be  taken ;  and  out  of  which  he  left  tbe^ 
tiro  nations,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  bad  been  sa 
]ong^  to  fight  and  negotiate  themselves  and  their 
cuuioiq-ates,  as  as  they  couldr  •  . 
:  Whei 
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When  this  will  was  marie  and  accepted,  Levvid 
the  fourteenth  had  succeeded,  and  the  povrm  iit 
opposition  to  him  had  fiiiled,  in  aD  the  great  objects 
of  interest  and  ambition,  which  they  ii;id  kept  irf 
sight  for  more  than  forty  years  ^  that  is  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  period*    The  actors 
changed  their  parts  in  the  tragedy  that  followed. 
The  power,  that  liad  so  long  and  so  cruelly  at- 
tacked, was  novr  to  defend,  the  Spanish  monarcbyt 
«nd  the  powers  that  had  so  long  defended,  were 
now  to  attack  it.    Let  us  see  how  t\m  was  brqugh^ 
about:  and  that  we  may  see  it  the  better^  and 
make  a  better  judgment  of  all  that  passed  from 
the  death  of  Charles  the  second  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  let  us  go  back  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  consider  the  circumstances  that  formed  this 
complicated  state  of  affairs,  in  three  views;  a  view 
of  right,  a  view  of  policy,  and  a  view  of  power. 

The  right  o^siacoeediog  to  ihe  crown  of  Spain 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  'in  (tie  children  of 
Maria  Theresa,  that  is,  in  the  house  of  Bourbon^ 
if  this  right  had  not  been  barred  by  the  soienn- 
tentmciations  so  often  mentioned.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  liouse  of  Austria  were  founded  on 
these  renunciations,  on  the  ratification  of  them 
by  the  Pjrrenean  treaty,  and  the  confimiation  of 
them  by  the  will  of  Philip  tlie  fourtli.  The  pre- 
leufiions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  ibmided 
on  a  supposition,  it  was  indeed  no  more,  and  s 
vain  one  too,  that  these  renunciations  were  in 
their  nutuie  null   On  this  ibot  the  dispute  of 

right 
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right  stood  duriug  the  life  of  Charles  the  second, 
Md  on  the  same  it  would  have  continued  to  stand 
even  after  his  death,  if  the  renunciations  had  re- 
mained unshaken;  if  his  will,  like  that  of  liis 
father,  had  confirmed  them,  and  bad  left  thfi 
crown,  in  pursuance  of  them  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. But  the  will  of  Charles  the  second,  annulling 
these  renunciations,  took  away  the  sole  tbundatioti 
of  the  Aufirian  pretensions;  for,  however  this  > 
aei  liiiglit  be  obtained,  it  \wis  just  as  valid  as  his 
father's,  and  w  as  confirmed  by  the  universal  con- 
currence of  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  new  settle* 
ment  he  made  of  tliat  crown.  Let  it  be,  as  I  think 
it  ought  to  be,  granted,  that  the  true  heirs  could 
•  not  claim  agains.t  renunciations  that  were,  if  I  may 
so  say,  conditions  of  their  birth :  but  Charles  the 
second  iiad  certainly  as  good  a  right  to  change 
the  course  of  succession  agreeably  to  the  ordec  of 
nature  and  the  constitution  of  that  monarchy,  after 
his  true  heirs  were  born,  as  Philip  the  fourth  had 
to  cliange  it,  contrary  to  this  order  and  this  con- 
stitution, before  they  were  born,  or  at  any  other 
time.  He  had  as  good  a  right,  in  short,  to  dis- 
,  pense  witli  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  to  set  it^ide 
in  this  .respect,  as  bis  father  had  to  make  it :  so 
that  the  renunciations  being  annulled  by  that 
party  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty  who  had  exacted 
,  thjem,  they  could  be  deemed  no  Longer  binding,  ^ 
hy  virtue  of  this  treaty,  on  the  party  who  had 
made  them.  The  sole  questiun  that  rcinained 
therefore  between  these  rival  houses,  as  to  rigl^t> 
im  ^%  ^Jiietbftr  >the  engageioeQts  taken  by 
Vo^.lV,  f  Lewis 
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'l^evvi.^  the  fourteenth  in  the  partition  trcailcB 
obliged  him  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  last  of 
them  in  alt  events^  and  to  rk  ))rive  his  family  of  the 
successiun  which  the  kin^  of  Spain  opened,  and 
the  Spanish  nation  offered  to  tlieni ;  rather  than  to 
depart  from  a  composition  he  had  made,  on  pre* 
tensions  that  were  disputable  then,  but  were 
now  out  of  dispute.   It  nuiy  be  said,  and  it  was 
said^  ttmt  the  treaties  of  partition  being  absolute, 
without  any  condition  or  exception  relative  fo 
any  disposition  the  kin,^;  of  Spain  had  made  or 
naight  make  of  his  succession,  in  favour  of  Bour- 
bon or  Austria;  the  disposition  made  by  his  wifl, 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  An  jou,  could  not  aflect  the 
engagements  so  lately  taken  by  Lewi.s  the  four- 
teenth in  these  treaties,  nor  dispense  with  a  literal 
,  observation  «f  them.    This  mii^ht  be  true,  on 
strict  prniciples  of  justice ;  but  1  apprehend  that 
none  of  these  po^^  ors,  w  ho  exclaimed  so  loudly 
'  against  the  perfuiy  of  France  in  this  case,  wouhl 
"have  been  more  scriipidor.s  in  a  parallel  case, 
^i'he  maxim,  '*  sumumm  jus  est  sumuja  injuria/' 
'  would  have  been  quoted,  and  the  rigid  letter  of 
;  treaties  would  have  been  softened  by  an  equitable 

*  interpretation  of  their  spirit  and  intention.  His 
in^perial  majesty,  above  all,  had  not  the  least 

■  colour  of  ridit  to  exclaim  a^^iinst  France  on  this 
'  occasion:  for  in  fiencral  if  his  familv  was  to  be 
^  stripped  of  all  the  dominions  they  have  ac<^uiiied 

*  Ijy  breach  of  £aiit^,  and  means  much  worse  tbaui 
<  the  acceptation  of  the  will,  erett  allowmg  all  the 

invidious  circumstances  imputed  to  the  conduct 
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of  France  to  be  true^  the  Austriaa  family  would 

sink  from  their  present  graudeiir  to  that  low  state 
.  they  were  in  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  In  par* 
i  ticular,  the  emperor,  who  had  constantly  refused 

to  accede  to  the  treaties  of  partition,  or  to  submit 

to  the  dispositions  made  by  them,  had  not  the 
(least  plausible  pretence  to  object  to  Lewis  the^ 
jfourteentby  that  he  departed  from  them.   Thus,  I 

think,  the  right  of  the  two  houses  stood  on  the 
^  death  of  Charles  the  second.    The  right  of  the 

Spaniards,  an  independent  nation,  to  regulatethew 

own  succesj)ion,  or  to  receive  the  pnnce  whom 
'  their  dying  monarch  liad  called  to  it ;  and  the 

right  of  England  and  Holland  to  regulate  this 

*  succession,  to  divide  and  parcel  out  this  monarchy 
in  different  lots ;  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  go 

.  about  to  establish.  One  is  too  evident,  the  otl^r 
;  too  absurd,  to  admit  of  any  proof.   But  enough 

•  has  been  said  concerning  right,  which  was  in  truth 
little  regarded  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
immediately  or  remotely  in  the  whole  course  of  * 
these  proceedings.     Particular  interests  were 

.  alone  regarded,  aiid  tiiese  were  pursued  as  am- 
.  bition,  fear,  reseuitment,  and  vanity  directed  i  I 
^  mean  the  ambttion'^of  the  two  houses  contending 
.  for  superiority  of  power :  the  fear  of  England  and  • 
Holland  lest  this  superiority  should  becoqae  t^o 
great  in  either;  the  resentment  of  Sprain  at  the 
dismemberment  of  that  monarchy  projected  by 
.  ,|be  partition -treaties^  and  the  vanity  of  that. 

nation,  a»  well  as  of  the  princes  o£  the  house  of* 
^  JSourtio^ :  for  aa  vanity  mingM  with  resentmeitit 
/     .  y  a  to 
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to  make  the  will,  vanity  had  a  great  share  in  d«« 
termining  the  acceptation  of  it 

Let  us  now  consider  the  same  conjuncture  in 
a  view  of  policy.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  coun- 
'cils  was  this.  They  could  not  brook  that  their 
monarchy  should  be  divided :  and  this  principle 
is  expressed  strongly  in  the  will  of  Charles  the 
second}  where  he  exhorts  his  subjects  not  to  suffer 
any  dismemberment  or  diminution  of  a  monarchy 
founded  by  his  prerlrcessors  with  so  much  glory. 
Too  weak  to  hinder  this  dismem !  m  i  ment  by  their 
own  strength,  too  well  apprised  of  the  little  force 
and  little  views  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  their 
old  allies  having  engaged  to  procure  this  dismem- 
berment even  by  force  of  arms :  nothing  remi^jiied 
*  for  them  to  do  upon  this  principle,  but  to  detach 
France  from  the  engagements  of  the  partition- 
treaties,  by  giving  their  whole  monarchy  to  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  As  much  as  may  have 
been  said  concerning  the  negotiations  of  France 
to.  obtaiu  a  will  in  her  fa\  our,  and  yet  to  keep  ia 
'  reserve  the  advantages  stipulated  for  her  by  the 
"partition-treaties,  if  such  a  will  could  not  be  ob- 
tanied ;  and  though  1  am  persuaded  that  the  mar- 
shal of  Harcourt,  who  helped  to  procure  this  ivill, 
made  his  court  to  I^wis  the  fourteenth  as  much 
as  the  marshal  of  Taliard,  who  negotiated  the  par- 
titions ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  tlie  acceptation  of 
the  will  was  not  a  measure  definitively  taken  at 
Versailles  when  the  king  of  Spain  died.  The  al- 
ternative divided  thoi^  councils,  and,  without 
entering  at  this  time  into  the  arguments  urged 

•  *  each 
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■each  sirle,  adhering  to  the  paititious  seemed  the 
cause  of  France,  accepting  the  will  that  of  the 
house  ©i  Bourbon. 

It  has  been  said  by  men  of  great  weight  in  the 
councils  of  Spain,  and  was  said  at  that  time  by 
men  as  little  fond  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or  of  * 
the  French  nation,  as  their  fathers  had  been,  that 
if  England  and  Holland  had  not  formed  a  con- 
federacy  and  begun  a  war,  they  would  have  made  v 
Phihp  the  tiftli  as  good  a  Spaiiicii  d  as  any  of  the 
precedmg  Phi  hps,  and  not  have  endured  the  in- 
fluence of  French  councils  in  the  administration 
of  their  government:  but  that  we  threw  them 
intireiy  into  the  hands  of  France  when  we  began 
the  war,  because  the  fleets  and  armies  of  this 
crown  being  necessary  to  their  defence,  they 
could  not  avoid  submitting  to  this  influence  as 
long  as  the  sam^  necessity  continued  i  and,  i^ 
feet,  we  have  seen,  that  the  influence  lasted  no 
longer.  But  notwithstanding  Ihis^  it  muht  be 
confessed*  that  a  war  was  unavoidable.  The  im« 
m^ate  securing  of  commerce  and  of  barrier^* 
the  preventing  a  union  of  the  two  monarchies  in 
some  future  time,  and  the  preservation  of  a  certain 
degree  at  least  of  equality  in  the  scales  of  power, 
were  points  too  important  to  England,  Holland, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  he  rested  on  the  mo- 
deration of  French,  and  the  vigour  of  Spani^ 
councils,  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Frai^ce. 
If  satisfaction  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  whose 
rights  Enghxud  and  Holland  sliowed  no  great 
xegacd.  while  they  were  better  founded  than  they 

F  3  were 
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were  since  the  will»  had  been  alone  concerned ;  a 

drop  of  blood  spilt,  or  five  shillings  spent  in  thCv 
quarrel^  would  have  been  too  much  profusion. 
But  this  was  properly  the  scale  into  which  it  be- 
.  came  the  common  raterest  to  throw  all  the  weight, 
that  could  be  taken  out  of  that  of  Bourbon.  And 
therefore  your  lordship  will  find,  that  when  ne- 
'gotiations  with  d*Avau^  were  set  on  foot  in  Hoi* 
land  to  prevent  a  w  ai ,,  or  rather  on  our  part  to 
gain  time  to  prepare  for  it,  in  which  view  the 
I>atch  and  we  had  both  acknowledged  Philip  king 
of  Spain;  the  great  article  we  insisted  on  was, 
that  reasonable  satisfaction  should  be  given  the 
^peror,  iipon  his  pretensions  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  partition.  We  could  do  no  otherwise  ; 
and  France,  who  offered  to  make  the  treaty  of 
Ryswic  the  foundation  of  that  treaty,  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  refuse  to  consent,  that  the  treaty  of 

partition  should  be  so,  after  accepting  the  will, 
and  thereby  engaging  to  oppose  all  partition  or 
dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  I 

*  should  mention  none  of  the  other  demands  of 
England  and  Holland,  if  I  could  neglect  to  point 
out  to  your  lordship's  observation,  that  the  same 

^artifice  was  employed  at  this  time,  to  perplex  the 
more  a  negotiation  that  could  not  succeed  on  other 
accounts,  as  we  saw  employed  in  tiie  course  of 

'the  war,  by  the  English  and  Dutch  ministers,  to 
prevent  tiu  success  of  negotiations  that  might  and 
ought  to  have  succeeded.  The  demand  1  mean 
is  that  of  a  liberty  not  only  to  explain  the  terms 
'*  proposed,  but  to  increase  or  amplify  them.  In 

«  the 
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'J  the  course  of  the  negotiation."  I  do  not  re- 
member the  words,  but  tliis.  is  the  sense,  ajid  this 
^as  the  meaDing  of  the  confederates  in  both 
cases. 

In  the  former,  king  WilHam  was  determined  to, 
begin  the  W3r  by  all  the  rule?  of  good  policy ; 
since  he  could  not  obtain,  nay  since  France  could 
not  grant  in  that  conjuncture,  nor  ^vitliout  heiug 
forced  to  it  by  a  war,  what  he  was  obliged  by^ 
these  very  rules  to  demand.  He  intended  there*, 
fore  nothing  by  this  negotiation,  if  it  may  be. 
called  such,  but  to  preserve  forms  and  appearances  i 
and  pethaps,  which  many  have  suspepted*  to  b^ve 
time  to  prepare,  as  I  hinted  just  now,  both  abroad  ' 
and  at  home.  Many  things  concurred  to  favour 
bis  preparations  abroad.  The  alarm,  that  had 
been  given  by  the  acceptation  of  the  will,  was  in- 
creased by  every  step  that  France  made  to  secure 
the  effect  of  it«  Thu^  for  instance,  ths  surprising 
^nd  seizing  the  Dutcli  troops,  in  the  same  nigbf^. 

"and  .^t  the  same  hour,  ihat  were  di^peri^ed  in  the. 
garrisons  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands^  was  not  e;^- 
cused  by  the  necessity  of  ;iecaring  those  places  to 
the  obedience  of  PhiHp,  nor  softened  by  the  im* 
mediate,  disiuissioa  of  those  troops.  The  iinpre?- 
sipn  it  made  was  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
^urpriseis  and  seizures  of  France  in  former  usur- 
pations. Nq  one  knew  then,  that  the  sovereignty 
pf  the  ten  provinces  was  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  ' 
elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  every  one  saw,  that  there. 
flBUjiaixjied  no  longer  any  barrier  between  France 
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and  the  Seven  Provinces.  At  home,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  nation  was  absolutely  tufned  to  a 

war  with  Fi  ance,  on  the  death  of  king  James  the 
secQiid,  by  the  acknowledgment  Lewis  tlie  four- 
teenth made  of  his  son  as  king  of  England.  I 
know  what  haifil  been  ksid  in  excuse  fbr  this  mi^-' 
sure,  taken,  as  I  beheve,  on  female  importunity; 
but  certainly  without  any  regard  to  publick  faith, 
to  the  true  interest  of  France  in  those  circum<* 
stances,  or  to  the  true  interest  of  the  prince  thuJs 
acknowledged  in  any.  It  was  said,  that  the 
treaty  of  Hyswic  obliging  his  most  christian  ma-' 
jei>ty  only  not  to  disturb  king  William  in  his  pos« 
session,  he  might,  without  any  violation  of  it,  have 
acknowledged  this  prince  as  king  of  England; 
accfording  td  the  ])olitical  casuistry  of  the  French, 
and  the  example  of  France,  who  finds  no  fault 
tiv'ith  the  powers  that  treat  with  the  kingtf  of  Eng- 
land, although  th^  kings  qf  England  retain  thb 
title  of  kings  of  France;  as  well  as  the  example 
of  Spain,  who  makes  no  complaints  that  other 
states  treat  with  the  kings  of  France,  although  the 
Kings  of  France  retalil  the  title  of  Navarre.  Bulf 
beside  that  the  examples  are  not  apposite,  because 
no  other  powers  acknowledge  in  form  the  king  ot 
England  to  be  king  of  Fhmce,  nor  the  king  ot 
France  to  be  king  of  Navarre ;  with  what  face 
could  the  French  excuse  this  measure?  Could  they 
excuse  it  by  urging,  that  they  adhered  to  the 
strict  letter  of  one  article  of  the  treaty  of  ilyswic,. 
against  the  plain  meaixuig  of  that  very  article, 
15  and 
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and  against  the  whole  tenour  of  that  treaty;  in  that 
same  breath  with  which  they  justified  the  accept 
tatioa  of  the  will,  by  pretending  they  edhered  to 
the  supposed  spirit  and  general  iateation  of  Uie 
treaties  of  partition,  in  contradiction  to  the  letter* 
to  the  speclfick  engagements,  and  to  the  whole 
purport  of  those  treaties  ?  This  part  of  the  con* 
du<:t  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  may  appear  justly 
the  more  surprising,  because  in  most  other  parts 
of  his  conduct  at  the  same  time,  and  in  some  to 
his  disadvantage,  he  acted  cautiously,  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  minds  of  his  neighbours,  to  reconcih 
Europe  to  his  grandson's  elevation,  and  to  avoid 
all  show  of  beginning  hostilities. 

Though  king  William  was  determined  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  yet  the  same 
good  policy,  that  determined  him  to  engage, 
determined  him  not  to  engage  too  deeply.  The 
engagement  taken  m  the  grand  alliance  of  one 
thousand  seven  Imndred  and  one  is,     To  procure 
an  equitable  and  reasonable  satisfaction  to  hit 
^  imperial  majesty  for  his  pretension  to  the 
*•  Spanish  succession ;  and  sufficient  security  to 
**  the  king  of  England,  and  tlie  States-General,  for 
their  dominions,  and  for  the  navigation  and  < 
coiiimerce  of  tlitjii-  subjects,  and  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spatn.^   As  king  of  England,  as  stadtholderef 
Holland,  he  neither  conid,  nor  did  engage  any 
fttrther.    It  may  be  disputed  perhaps  among 
Speculative,  politicians,  whether  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  would  have  been  better  preserved 
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by  that  scheme  oi  partition,  which  the  treaties,  and 
particularly  the  last  of  them,  proposed,  or  by  that 
which  the  grand  alliance  pro^iosed  to  be  the 
object  of  the  war.  I  Uiiuk  there  is  little  room 
for  suck  a  dispute,  as  I  shall,  have  occasion  to  say 
hereafter  more  expressly.  In  this  place  I  shall 
only  say,  that  the  object  of  this  war,  which  king 
Williani  meditated,  and  queen  Anne  waged*  was 
a  partition,  by  which  a  prince  of  tlie  house  of 
Boiirbon,  aheady  acknowledged  by  us  and  the 
Putdi  king  of  Spain^  was  to  be  left  on  tiie 
jthtone  of  that  dismembered  monarchy.  The 
.wisdmi  of  those  councils  saw,  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  might  be  restored  and  secured  on  this  foot, 
said  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  be  in  no 
danger.  .  . 

.   The  scales  of  the  bcihuicu  of  pov/cr  will  never 
:be  exactly  poised,  nor  is  tiie  precise  point  of 
equality  either  discernible  or  necessary  to  be 
discerned.     It  is  sufficient  in  thi.s,  as  in  other 
buu^n  affairs,  that  the  deviation  be  not  too  great* 
^Soroe  there  will  always  be.   A  constant  attention 
io  these  deviations  is  therefore  necessary.  When 
they  are  little,  theii*  increase  may  be  easily  j)re» 
.Vented  by  early  care,  and  the  precautious  that 
good  policy  suggests.    But  v;hen  they  becouifi 
.  i^reat  for  \yaiit  of  thi;>  care  and  these  precautions, 
.  A»r  by  ti^e  foice  of  unforeseen  events,  more  vigour 
.  'is  to  be  ex^ed)  .and  greater  efforts  to  be  made. 
But  even  in  such  eases,  much  reflection  is  nece^^ 
'>ary  on  all  the  circumstances  that  form  ifys  qoiit 
jwctiu-e;.lest5  by  atta^^ing  with  ill  success,  th^ 

deviation 
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fleviatlon  be  confirmed,  and  the  power  that  is 
deemed  already  exorbitant  bedome  more  soj  and 

lest,  by  attacking  with  good  success,  while  one 
scale  is  pillaged,  too  much  weight  ot  power  be 
thrown  into  the  other.  In  such  cases,  he  who 
has  considered,  in  the  histories  of  former  ages,  the 
strange  revolutions  that  time  produces,  and  tiie 
p^petual  flax  and  reflux  of  puhlick  as  well  as 
jN*ivate  fortunes,  of  kingdoms  and  states  as  well 
as.  of  those  who  govern  or  are  governed  in  them, 
will  incline  to  think,  that  if  the  scales  can  be 
brought  back  by  a  war,  nearly,  though  not 
exactly,  to  the  point  they  were  at  before  this 
great  deviation  from  it,  the  rest  may  be  left  to 
'accidents,  and  to  the  use  that  good  policy  is  able 
to  make  of  them. 

When  Charles  the  fifth  was  at  the  beighth  of  his 
'p&Retf  ^Ml^  ^  zenith  of  his  glory,  whea  a  king 
*oP¥ruie#iMd  a  pope  were  at  once  his  prisoners^ 
It  must  be  ciilowed,  that,  his  situation  and  that  of 
his  aeighbours  com{MU!ed,  they  had  as  much  at 
l^ibt^  to  fear  from  ,  him  and  from  the  house  s  of 
Austria,  the  neighbours  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
had  to  &ar  from  him  and  from  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  when,  after  ail  his  other  success,  one  of 
bis  grandchildren  was  placed  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  And  yet  among  all  the  conditions  of  the 
several  leagues  against  Charles  the  fifth,  I  do  not 
^remember  that  it  was  ever  stipulated,  that  so 

peace  fhould  be  made  with  him  as  long  he 
^contmued  to.  be  emperor  and  king  of  Spain; 

'QO|r  as  lon|^  as  any  Austpan  prince  continued 
i  ■  '     '  « capable 
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capable  of  uniting  on.  his  head  the  Xmperki  and 
^  Spanifth  crowns." 

If  your  lordship  makes  the  application,  you  will 
find  that  thediiliereuce  of  some  circumstances  do^ 
Ml  hinder  this  example  from  being  very  appoailf 
and  strong  to  the  present  purpose.  Charles  tks 
fifth  was  emperor  and  king  of  Spain ;  but  neither 
was  Lewis  the  fourteenth  king  of  Spain,  nor  Philip 
the  fifth  king  of  France.   That  bad  happened  im 

one  instance,  which  it  was  apprehended  might 
happen  in  tiie  other.  It  had  liappened,  and  it 
ivas  reasonably  to  be  apprehended  that  it  nugh$ 
happen  again,  and  that  the  Imperial  and  Spanish 
crowns  niiglit  continue,  not  only  iu  tk^  ^aipe 
fiutnity,  but  on  the  same  beads  \  fivr  meaaures 
were  taken  to  secure  the  soccessioft  of  both  t# 
Philip  the  son  of  Charles.  We  do  not  find 
however  that  any  conMeraqy  wbb  iariBed,  any 
TOgagement  taken,  aor  any  war  osade^  to  remove 
<r  prevent  this  great  evfl.  The  princes  and  states 
of  E^trope  contented  themselves  to  oppose  th^ 
designs  of  Charies  the  fifth,  and  to  ch^  tbp 
fl^owth  of  his  power  occasionally,  and  as  interest 
invited,  or  necessity  forced  them  to  do ;  not  con- 
stantly. They  did  perhaps  too  little  again^  him, 
and  BometiaieB  too  nwoh  £ut  him :  but  if  they  did 
too  little  of  one  kiad,  time  and  accident  did  th^ 
irost.  Distinct  dominions,  and  diilerent  prs^tanr 
nions,  cseated  contrary  interests  in  the  hottse  <|f 
Austria :  and  on  tlie  abdication  of  Charles  the 
^th,  his  brc^her  succeeded,  not  his  son,  to  the 
4aDpire«  The  Howe  a[  Austria  divided  intP  ^ 

German 
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German  and  a  Spanish  branch :  and  if  the  two 
branches  came  to  have  a  mntual  inflnence  on  one 

another,  and  frequently  li  common  interest,  it  Wiis 
not  till  ooe  of  them  had  tuUeu  from  grandeur,  aiid 
tiil  the  other  ms  rather  aiming  at  it,  than  in 
possession  of  it.  In  short,  Philip  -was  excluded 
from  the  imperial  throne  by  so  natural  a  progres- 
aion  of  causes  and  effects*  arising  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  his  own  fiimily,  that  if  a  treaty 
had  been  made  to  exclude  him  fix)m  it  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  soch  a  treaty  might  have  been  said 
very  probably  to  have  executed  itself. 

The  precaution  1  have  mentioned,  and  that  was 
neglected  in  this  case  without  any  detriment  to 
-the  common  cause  of  Europe,  was  not  neglected 

in  the  grand  alliaace  of  one  thousand  seven  him- 
-dred  and  one.    For  in  that,  one  of  the  ends  pro* 
"posed  by  the  war  is,  to  obtain  an  efifectual  secu- 
rity against  tiie  contingent  union  of  the  crowiis  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  will  of  Charles  the  second 
■provides  against  the  same  contiugency :  and  this 
great  principle,  of  preventing  too  much  dominion 
and  power  from  falling  to  the  lot  of  citlier  of  the 
femities  of  Bourbon  or  Austria,  seemed  to  be 
'^agreed  on  all  sides;  since  in  the  partitions-treaty 
tlie  same  precaution  was  taken  against  a  union  of 
the  Imperial  and  Spanish  crowns*  King  Wiiliam 
"Was  enough  piqued  against  France.   His  ancient 
prejudices  were  strong  and  well  founded.  He  had 
been  worsted  in  war,  oveneaciied  in  negotiation, 
and  personally  affronted  by  her,   England  and 
•H^dland  were  sulBeiently  abmned  and  animated, 

and 
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and  a  party  was  not  wanling,  even  in  our  island, 
ready  to  approve  any  engagements  he  would  have 

taken  agaiust  France  and  Spain,  and  in  lavour  of 
the  house  of  Austria  ^  though  we  were  less  con- 

rcemed,  by  any  national  interest,  than  any  other 
power  thait  took  part  in  the  war,  either  then,  or 
afterward.    But  this  prince  was  far  from  taking 

ta  part  beyond  that  which  the  particular  interest  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  the  general  interastof 
Kuii'pc,  necessarily  required.  Pique  must  have 
no  more  a  place  than  aifection,  in  deliberations  of 
tliis  kind.  .  To  have  engaged  to  dethrone  Philip, 
out  of  resentment  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  would 

•  have  been  a  resohition  worthy  of  Charles  the 
•twelfth,  king  of  Sweden,  who  sacrificed  his  conn- 
•try*  his  people,  and  himself  at  last;  to  his  revenge. 
-To  liave  engaged  to  conquer  the  Spanish  mo- 
.  narchy  for  the  house  of  Austria,  or  to  go,  in  fiivoor 
,  of  that  family,  one  step  beyond  those  that  weie 

necessary  to  keep  this  house  on  a  foot  of  rivalry 
With  the  other,  would  liave.been,*as  I  Imve  hinted, 
:  to  act  the  part  of  a  vassal,  not  of  an  ally.  The 
'  former  pawns  his  state  and  ruins  his  subjects,  for 

•  the  interest  of  his  superiour  lord,  perhaps  for  his 
-  lord's  humouri  or  his  passion :  the  latter  goes  no 

furtlier  than  his  own  interests  carry  him;  nor 
makes  war  for  those  of  another,  nor  even  for  his 
own,  if  they  are  remote  and  contingent,. as  if  be 
,  fouglit  pro  aris  et  ibcis,  for  his  religion,  his  liberty, 
and  his  propei  ty.  Agreeably  to  these  principles 
of  good  policy,  we  enteifed  into  tlie  war  that  begmi 
on  the.  death  of  Charles  the  ^]60i^.;  but  we(  0Q<ti 

departed 
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departed  from  them,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 

observe  in  consid^i^ring  the  state  of  things  at  thfs 
remarkable  conjuncture,  m  a  view  of  strength. 

Let  me  recai  here  what  I  have  said  somewhere 
else.  They  who  are  in  thte  sinking  scale  of  the 
balance  of  power  do  not  easily,  nor  soon,  come  off 
from  the  habitual  prejudices  of  superiority  over 
their  neighbours,  nor  from  the  confidence  that 
such  prejudices  inspiie.  From  the  jxar  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  the  end 
of  that  century,  France  had  been  constantly  in 
arms,  ai^l  her  arms  had  been  successful.  She  had 
sustained  a  war  without  any  confederates,  against 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  confederated 
against  her,  and  had  finished  it  with  advantagie 
on  every  side,  just  before  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  She  continued  armed  after  the  peace,  by 
sea  and  land.  She  increased  her  forces,  white 
other  nations  reduced  theirs ;  and  was  ready  to 
defend,  or  to  invade  ber  neighbours,  while,  their 
confederacy  being  dissolved,  they  were  in  no  con- 

*  dition  to  invade  her,  and  in  a  bad  one  to  defend 
themselves.  Spain  and  France  had  now  one 
common  cause*  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  supported  it  in  Germany :  the  duke  Of 

*  Savoy  was  an  allv,  the  duke  of  Mantua  a  vassal 
of  the  two  crowns  m  Italy.    In  a  word,  appear^ 

'  ances  were  formidable  on  that  side :  and  if  a  dis- 
trust of  strength,  on  the  sidefof^  the  confederacy, 
bad  induced  England  and  Holland  to  compound 

'  With  France  for  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, there  iBM&ed  to*  be  still  greater  reasoti  for 
•  tiiis. 
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this  distrust  after  the  acceptation  of  the  will^  the 
peaceable  aud  ready  submission  of  the  eatire  dk)- 
Michy  of  Spain  to  Philip^  and  aU  ^he  measures 
taken  to  secure  him  in  this  possession.    Such  ap« 
.pearances  might  well  impose.   They  did  so  on 
rnany^  and  on  none  more  than  on  the  French 
themselves,  who  engaged  with  great  confidence 
and  spirit  in  the  war;  when  they  found  it,  as 
they  might  well  expect  it  would  be,  unavoidable. 
The  strength  of  France  however,  though  great, 
was  not  so  great  as  the  French  tliought  it,  nor 
equal  to  the  efforts  they  undertook  to  make. 
Their  engagement,  to  maintain  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy entire  under  the  dominion  of  Philip,  ex- 
ceeded their  strength.    Our  engagement,  to  pro? 
cure  some  outskirts  of  it  £>r  the  house  of  Austria, 
.was  not  in  the  same  disproportion  to  our  strength. 
If  Isf)eak  positively  on  this  occlusion,  yet  1  cannot 
be  accused  of  presumption ;  because,  how  .dispu- 
.  table  soever  these  points  might  he  when  they  were 
points  of  political  speculation,  they  are  such  no 
longer,  and  the  judgment  I  make  is  dictated  to  me 
by  experience.   France  threw  herself  into  the 
sinking  scale,  when  she  accepted  the  will. 
scale  continued  to  smk  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  war,  and  miglit  have  been  kept  by  the  peace 
as  low  as  the  true  interest  of  Europe  requiped* 
What  I  remember  to  have  heard  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  say,  before  he  went  to  take  on  him 
the  command  of  tbejanaay  in  the  Low  Countri^  in 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two,  proved 
true.   The  French  misijeckoaed  yjer/  much,  if 

they 
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they  Joade  the  same  comparison  between  theit^ 
tfCM^  and  'tbote  of  their  eneniies,  ai  thej  '^fjk 
feiade  in  fmcedeiit  wai^.  Thone  thi^  had  bidib^ 
opposed  to  them,  in  the  last,  were  raw  for  ftfiP 
moit  part  when  it  began,  the  British  partiddUt'^^' 
If:  bat 'l3l0f  had  been  diieitdined,  if  Tmay  sa)P 
so,  by  their  defeats.    They  were  grown  to  be 
reteran  at  the  peace  of  Ryswic,  and  though  many 
had  bean  dislHHQMled,  ]^  they<  hiul  been  disbtt^ 
lately:  so  that  even  these  were  easily  formed 
anew,  and  the  spirit  that  had  been  raised  con- 
tiAaed  inall.  Supplies  of  tnen      rechiic'  the* 
amiies  were  more  ablmdltntD^  the'side^itf^i^- 
confederacy,  than  on  that  of  the  two  crow»i;  a  ' 
necesMry  consequenca  iof  which  It  aeeaMvb  tUtt^ 
that'thos^  cf  the  kmm  "iir^iiA.^^ 
those  of  the  latter  worse,  in  a  long,  exi^nsive,  itfj ^ 
bloody  war..  I  beHeve  it  proved  so ;  and  if  mjr  ' 
tiMnory  does  hot  deceive  nii^  M  frencU  waP 
forced  very  early  to  send  recruits  to  fheir  armies,  f 
as  they  send  slaves  to  their  galleys.    A  compari-  ' 
f  on  between  those  who  were  to  dir^tlilhe  coifiir^' 
ctli,  and  to  conduct  the  amies  on  WMh  noes,  is  % '    .  / 
task  it  would  become  me  little  to  undertake.  The 
evenl^lllMiMy  ^  if  Francis  had  4^ad  her  C}onite» ' 
her  TfliMifl^^  mt  ha±6M^,49  ^ 

confederates;  the  confetferWtes  might  have  op- 
posed taibar/  wil^  equal  ciiblM^ey  their  Eugene 

of  SBof^y/ it^  liit^^^ 

berg.    Battllbl&<1ir^<>bi^Wvktion'l  cannot  for'^  . 
bfear  to  make.    The  alHances  were  concluded, 
t)iei|iiai«l  waia  fettled,  and Jlie-aeafloik  Ibr  takini^ 
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the  field  approached,  when  kiog  William  died, 
the  event  cquld  Bot  fail  lo  octaekw)  ^Die  ^^^u 
stematton  cm. one  side,  and  to. give. Aome  hopes 
on  the  other:  for,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success^ 
witU  which  he  made  wai;.gtrueiail}:,  he  was  look*. 
ibi  upon  as  the  sole  centre  of  iiuioti  that  couldv 
keep  togetlier  the  greut  (Confederacy  tlien'form*^' 
ing;  and  how  much  ^he  French  feared  iruiu  inn 
life  bad  appeared  a  few  je^jrs.  before;  in  tbf!  ex- 
travagant and  indecent  jo>  they  expressed  on  a: 
false  report  of  his  death.    A  .^huii  time  shpwed 
how  yaiu.the  frars  of  m\^e,  a^d  the  hopes  of; 
others  were.   By.  his  deaths  Umdnke  of  Mart*: 
l)uroiigh  wa.s  raised  to  the  head  unin'  army,  and 
in^ed  of  the  couiede^acj' ^  where  he^  a  u^^vv^  ax 
priv;ate  lyian,  a  subject,  ao^irisd  by,  merit,  awt  kyu 
management  a  more  deciding  inihience  ti^au  high 
biijh,  confirmed  au.t^if^fi^,  and  even  tlie,<;yavvn  of. 
(jrci^t  \Prita^i4^  h^  gii^tlvto  king  WWiajw/  .  SiiAi 
only  all  the. par^  of  that  vast  machine,  the  grand> 
alliance,  were  kept  more  cump;ict  and  entiit^  j  but 
a^moi;e  .f;apidand  vigoriHt^  motion  wa»  giyen.toz 
the  whole;        instead  pf  la  ii^  lishing  or^Iisalr 
trous  campaigns,  we  saw  every  scene  oi  liic  war. 
fuUof action.   AU  those  wherem  jUe  appf^^^and^ 
many  of  those,  wherein  he  was  ngt  -th^ii  an  aQtor^i 
but  abettor  however  of  their  action^  were  crowned 
w^th  the  most  triumphant  success,  .1  take  with 
pteaswe  this  9ppprtonUy..of  doing  justiqe  to  that^ 
great  man,  whose  fauUs  1  knew,  wbose-'tiirtuea  lj 
admired:  and  wliose  memory,  as  the  greatest 

general  and  .a»:  tii^  greatest  mi^iiter;  ^ks^^mi* 

.  rtoiwitfy 
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coantiy  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  I 

honour.  But  beside  this,  tlie  observatioQ  I  have 
made  comes  into  my  subject,  since  it  sei  ves  to 
point  out  to  your  lordship  the  pro^f  of  v^hat.I 
said  above,  that  France  undertook  too  much^ 
when  she  undertook  to  maintain  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy  entire  in  the  possession  of  Philip :  and 
that  vre  undertook  no  more  than  what -was  pro« 
portionable  to  our  strene^th,  when  \vc  undertook 
to  weaken  that  monarchy  by  dismembering  it, in 
the  hands  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  we  liad  been  disabled  by  ill  fortune  and 

worse  conduct  to  ke^p  out  of  them.  It  may  be 
'said,  that  the  great  success  of  the  confederates 

against  France  proves,  that  their  generals  were 
superiour  to  hers,  but  not  thsit  tlieir  forces  ^nd 
their  national  strength  were  so;  that  with  the^ 
same  fbrde  with  which  she  was  beaten,  she  might, 
have  been  victorious;  that  if  she  had  been  so,  or 
if  the  success  of  the  war  had  varied,  or  been  les9 
decisive  against  her  in  Germany,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  in  Italy,  as  it  was  iu  Spain,  her 
strength  would  liave  appeared  sufficietit,  and  tha( 
of  the  confederacy  insufficient.  Many  things 
may  be  urged  to  destroy  this  reasoning  :  I  content 
myself  with  one..  France  could  not  long  have, 
made  even  the  unsuccessful  efforts  she  did  make^ 
if  England  and  Holland  had  done  what  it  is  unde- 
niable they  had  streu^jtii  to  do;  if  beside  j>illag-> 
ing,  I  dp  not  say  conquering  the  Spauist|;West 
,  Indies,  they  had  hindered  the  French  from  going 
to  the  South  Sea  j  as  tiicy  did  annually  during 
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»  the  whole  course  of  the  war  without  the  least  mo- 
lestation, and  from  whence  they  imported  into 
France  in  that  time  as  much  silver  and  gold  as  the 
whole  species  of  that  kingdom  amounted  to. 
With  this  immense  and  constant  supply  of  weiilth 
France  was  reduced  in  effect  to  bapkruptcy  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war."'^How  much  sooner  must 
she  have  been  so,  if  this  supply  had  been  kept 
from  her  ?  The  confession  of  France  herself  is  on 
my  side*  She  confessed  her  injibility  to  support 
^  hat  she  had  undertaken,  when  she  sued  for  peace 
as  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
six.  She  made  her  utmost  effbrts  to  answer 
the  expectation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  their 
monarchy  entire.  When  experience  had  made  it 
Evident,  that  this  w^is  beyond  her  power,  she' 
"thought  herself  justified  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in 
consenting  to  a  partition,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  allies  on  the  principles  of 
theii*  grand  alliance.  But  as  France  seerned  to* 
flatter  herself,  till  experience  made  herdejiirous  to 
abandon  an  enterprise  that  exceeded  her  strength;'  . 
j^ou  will  find,  my  lord,  that  her  enemies  began  to 

,  flatter  themselves  in  their  turn,  and  to  form  de- 
signs  and  take  engagements  that  exceeded  theirs. 
Great  Britain  was  drawn  into  these  engagements 
Kttle  by  little;  for  1  do  not  remember  any', 
parliamentary  declaration  for  continuing  the  war' 
till  Philip  should  be  dethroned,  before  the  year* 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six :  and  then 
-  such  adeclaration  was  judged  necessary  to  second 
the  resolution  of  our  ministers  and  our  allies^  in^ 

departing^ 
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departing  from  the  principle  of  the  grand  alliance, 

and  in  proposing  not  only  the  reduqt^iou  of  tiie 
Fi*ench,  but  the  conquesi  of  the  Spanish  iQonarch)r^ 
aS'  tile  objects  of  the  war.   This  new  plan  hadj, 
taken  place,  and  we  had  beguo  to  act  u])ou  it,  two^ 
yfars  before,  when  the  treaty  with  Poitu^  vrm-^ 
concluded/ and  the  archduke  Charii^^  noiir 
peror,was  sent  into  Portugal  first,  and  into  Ciit^- 
Ionia  afterward,  and  was  acknoWlo^ed  fmd.  SUJM 
ported  as  king  of  Spain.  <      r  j| 

When  your  lordship  peruses  the  anecdotes  o^ 
the  times  here  spoken  of,  and  consideF$tbe^couF9Q^ 
and  event  of  the  great  war  which  V^'ke  9ut  pjp,^ 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  thesccond^^ 
and  was  ended  by  the  treaties  of 
Radstat ;  ypu  wili  find,  that,  in  ordfer  to  wtm^f^i 
triie  judgment  on  the  whole,  you  must  consider^ 
ver^  attentively  the  great  changj^  n^a^^  by  tbe.. 
new  that  I  have  mentioned  s  anc[.^^f^pa)ro  , 
it  with  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance,  relatively  to  . 
the  general  interest  of  £ui:ope,  and  the  particular  ^ 
interest  of  your  own  country.  It  will  not,  bc^  *  . 
cause  it  cannot,  be  denied,  that  all  the  ends  of  t|^e  ^ 
grand  aUiaoce  might  iiave  been  obtained  by 
peacfe  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  and  .^iflf^ 
I  heed  not  recal  the  events  of  that,  and  of  'the  pre^  i 
ce^nt  years  of  the  war.  Not  only  the  arms j)|f^- 
France^^ad  been  defeated  on.eyery  side^^  pu/L  ij^'- 
inward  stat^  oif  :  thai,  kingdom  was  already  mem 
exhausted  than  it  liad  ever  been.  She  went  ou  , 
ii^eedj  but  ^b^^f^^iygl^g^aQd  reeled  under  the  ^ 
burden^  of  the  war.   Our  condition^  I  speak  of 
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Great  Biitiun,  was  not  quite  so  bad:  but  the 
charge  ol  the  war  increased  aanually  upon  us. 
It  was  evident,  that  this  charge  must  continue  to 
increase j  and  it  was  no  less  evident,  tliat  our  nation 
was  unable  to  bear  it  without  failing  soon  iuto 
inch  distress^  and  contracting  such  debts,  as  we 
haye  seen  and  felt,  and  still  fiireL  The  Dutch 
neither  restrained  their  trade,  nor  overloudrd  it 
with  taxes.  They  soon  altered  the  proportion  of 
ibeir  quotas,  and  were  deficient  even  after  tliis 
alteration  in  them.  But,  however,  it  iiirsr  be 
allowed^  that  they  exerted  their  whole  strength  ; 
and  they  and  we  paid  the  whole  charge  of  the 
war.  Since  therefore  by  such  eilorts  as  could  not 
be  continued  any  longer^  without  oppressing  and ' 
impoverishing  these  nations  to  a  degree,  that  no 
interest  except  that  of  their  very  being,  nor  any  ^ 
engagement  of  assistnig  an  alliance  totis  viribus 
can  require,  France  was  reduced,  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  war  were  become  attainable ;  it  will  be 
worth  your  lordsliip's  winle  to  consiJcr,  why  the 
true  use  was  not  made  of  the  success  of  the  con* 
federates  against  France  and  Spain,  and  why  a 
peace  was  not  concluded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
war.  When  your  lordship  considers  this,  you 
win  compare  in  your  thoughts  what  the  state  of 
Europe  would  have  been,  and  that  of  your  own 
country  migiit  have  been,  if  the  plan  of  the  grand 
alliance  had  been  pursued  *,  with  the  possible  as 
well  as  certain,  the  contingent  as  wellas  necessary, 
consequences  of  changing  this  plan  in  the  man- 
ner it  was  changed.   You  wiU  be  of  opinion,  I 

think. 
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tliink,'  and  it  seems  to  me»  after  mortf  than  twenty 

years  of  recollection,  reexamination,  and  re- 
ilection,  that  impartial  posterity  must  be  of  the 
same  optnian ;  you  will  be  of  opinion,  I  think,' 
that  the  war  was  wise  and  just  before  the  chartge, 
because  necessary  to  maintain  that  equality 
among  the  powers  of  Europe  on  which  the  pabikk* 
peace  and  common  prosperity  depends :  and  that' 
it  was  unwise  and  unjust  after  tiiis  change,  be- 
cause unnecessary  to  this  end,  and  directed  to 
diher  and  to  contrary  ends.   You  will  be  guided' 
by  undeniable  facts  to  discover,  through  all  the 
false  colours  which  have  been  laid,  and  which  de-* 
cetved  many  at  the  time,  that  the  war,  after  this 
chancre,  became  a  war  of  passion,  of  ambition,  of 
avarice,  and  of  private  interest :  the  private  in- 
terest of'particular  persons  and  particular  states ; 
to  which  the  general  interest  of  Europe  u  as  sacri- 
ficed so  entirely,  that  if  the  terms  insisted  oa  by 
the  confederates  had  been  granted,  nay  if  even' 
those  which  France  was  reduced  to  grant,  in  one ' 
-  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten,  had  been 
aicoepted,  snch  a  new  system  of  power  would  have 
been  created,  as  might  have  exposed  tiie  balaiu:e 
of  this  power  to  deviations,  and  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope to  troubles^  not  inferiour  to  those  that  the  war 
was  designed,  when  it  began,  to  prevent.  While 
you  observe  this  in  general,  you  will  find  particu- 
lar occasion  to  lament  the  fate  of  Great  Britiain, 
in  the  midst  of  triumphs  that  have  bt»en  sounded 
so  high.'   Hie  had  trinm plied  iiidecd  to  tiic  year  " 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  inclusively :  ' 
but  what  were  her  triumphs  afterward  ?  What " 
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vas  ber  success  after  she  proceeded  on  the  oew. 
plaa}  I  shall  say  something  on  that  bead  inmM^ 
Stately.  Here  let  me  only  say,  that  the  glory  of 
taking  towo^  and  \v^inning  battles  is  to  be  mea- 
s«red  hy  the  utility  that  results  from  those  vie- 
t^es.  yictorief^  that  bring  honour  to  the  amis» 
tj^y  bring  shame  to  the  councils,  of  a  nation.  To 
win  a  battle,  to  take  a  tQwa,  is  the  glory  of  a  ge« 
iieral,  and  of  afi  ^my.  Jpf  this  glory  we  bad  % 
Tery  large  .slj^rje  in  the  course  of  the  war.  But 
ttie.giory  of  a  ;if^qn  is  to  proportion  the  end  she 
})ropose9  to  her  interest  ^nd  her  strength :  the 
means  she  employs,  to  the  end  she  proposes, 
and  the  vigour  she  exerts,  to  both.  Of  this 
l^ory,  I  apprehends  w^  have  had  very  little  to 
boast  at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the  great;, 
conjuncture  of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  rea- 
sons of  ambition,  avarice^  and  private  interests 
which  engaged  the  princes  and  states  of  the  con- 
federacy to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the 
grand  alliance^  were  no  reasons  for  Great  JBritaio. 
She  neither  expected  nor  desired  apy  thing  more* 
than  what  she  might  have  obtained  by  adhering 
to  those  principles.  What  hurried  our  nation 
then»  with  so  much  spirit  and  ardouiv  into  thpfe 
oiTthe  new  plan  ?  Your  lordship  will  answer  this 
question  to  yourself,  I  believe,  by  the  prejudices 
and  rashness  of  party  ^  by  the  influejoce  thatth^ 
ftst  successes  of  the  confederate  arms  gave  lo.ow 

ministers ;  and  the  popularity  that  they  gave» 
if  I  may  say  so>  to  the  war^  by  ancient 
and  fresh  redentmenti^  which  the  unjust,  and 
violent  usurpations^  in  short  the^ whole  conduct  of  • 
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imd  even  the  style  of  hia  eolrttfaad  crettid  |  Mid, 
to  .mention  no  naoro^.  by  a  nolion,  groundless  but 
pmralettt^ulhlNb-  smt^mM^  bt^ij^mnr^ 

l(mg  38  his  gFandfloii  w|y»iiii^of  Spain,  aad  tba^ 
tjiere  could  be  no  e&ctqal  measure  taken,  though 
the  gnuiidiialliiuM&&  8ii|Hwa>A  ifcatlbim  »igbli»t#' 
prevent  aifntilie  MiiM  of  the  ^w»/>iaiiiiiiiiii^^si<»; 
long  as  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Rour  boii  sat  on 
IJl^SpttEiisb  tbroBe.   TkaL  wch  a.  notion  shouli^ 

which  the  death  and  will  of  Charle§  the  second 
pjrodMced>  among  .the  generality  of  mea  who  saw 
ihtaiiMitmdilHriBte  at  Fraiio»  utrtfij^iipiMiiiiiii 

all  the  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  is  not  to  be 
wmdered  at  by  those  that  consider  how  iU  the 
gp—rrnlitjr  Ojf  mnnlrinrt  nrr  infiimied,'  how  kici^iif^ 
bJe  they  art  of  judging,  and  yet  ilom^mdf-W' 
p4*oaouuce  judgment :  in  fine,  how  inconsiderate- 
|}i«lM|fr^f|ttow  oM  WOl|ier*ia.aay  popular  opini- 
^  whieirille  hmi^  of  party  IkM^  dr  to^wili^ 
the  fiist  appearances  of  things  have  given  ood^<' 
.^lllllj^^t,  even  at  tlMitiqfieXbe  councils  of  Eng^ 
Mind  MctUnidilid  not  eotesliiM  thia  MtioHH^ 
Xhey  acted  on  quite  another,  as  might  be  shown 
iiMuaDy  instaaocs^  if.  any  'Other  beside  thatofthe 
^faii4  affiwce  11m  When  these  coun- 

cils therefore  seemed  taenteitttii  this  notiaiiafteN 
ward,  and  acted  and  took  engagements  to  act  . 
upm^     we  muM  conchide  Umt  they  had  other 
"^"^  ^^tii;es.  thtfy  CoiqU*  not:  tavt4lMit|  ibr  they 
^'  A  *  knew. 
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knew,  that  as  the-  Spaniards  had  been  dri\  eii  b/ 
tb?  two  treaties  of  partition  to  giTe  their  mo^^ 
Qardiy  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  B6arboii,'s(pi 
l^ioy  were  driven  into  thN$  arms  of  Framje  by  the* 

war,  that  we  made  to  force  a  third  upon  them. 
U.  we  9Gte4  rightly  cm  the  princijdes  of  the  grands  • 
^anoe^  they  acted  rightly  oa  those  of  die  will  :^ 
and  if  we  could  not  avoid  making  an  offensive  war, 
the  expense  of  foruiing  and  aoaintaining  a  vast 
C0RfedeFacy,  ttiey  could  not  av'6id*pcircfaaHiilig  the^ 
protection  and  asbistiuice  of  France  in  a' defensive 
W4r»  and  especially  m  tlie  beginning  of  it,  accord-^ 
iag  t4>  wM<  X  have  somewhere  obserred  already/ 
by  yielding  to  tlie  authority  and  admittinc^  the' 
i^jtiu^^^^ipf  that  court  in  all  the  alfairs  oi  their 
government.   Our  ministers  knew  tberefiH^e,  that  ^ 
iif  any.  infe^en<^  was  to  be  drawn  fhnn  the  firsts 
part  of  tliis  notion,  it  was  for  siiortening,  not  pro-  . 
longiogj  the  warj  for  delivering  :the  Sfianiards  as  i 
soon  as  possible  frdm  habita  of  imibn  andr  inti-r^ 
raacy  with  France  \  not  forcontinuaigthem  under 
the  same  neceissity,  till  by  length  oi  timet^hesec 
habits  should  be  confirmed.   As  to  the'^^lito^i' 
part  of  tills  notion,  they  knew  that  it  was  false 
and  siJJy^    Gartii,  the  best  natured  ingenious 
wiM  man  I  ever  knew,  might  be.  in  the  right, 
when  he  said,  in  someof  liis  p0€3lis  at  that  time,  i 

u  An  Austrian  prince  alone    *  \ 

Is  fit  to  nod  upon  a  Spanish  tiiroae.'* 

The  setting  an  Austrian  prince  upon  it  was,  no 
do.ubt,  Uie  s.uj;^st  expedj^t  to  prevent  a 
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of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  ;  just 
as  setting  a  priaqe  of  th^  house  of  Bourboa  oa 
that  throne  was  th^  surest  expedient  to  prevent 
a  union  of  tlie  Imperial  and  Spanish  crowns, 

• 

.  But  it  was  equally  false  to  ssqt,  in  either  case^  that, 
this  was  the  sole  expedient.   It  would  be  no  pa- 
radox, but  a  proposition  easily  proved,  to  ad- 
vance, tliat  if  these  unions  had  been  effectually 
provided  against,  the  general  interest  of  £urope. 
would  have  been  little  concerned  whether  Philip  r 
or  Charles  had  nodded  at  Madriti.    it  would  be 
likewise  no  paradox  to  say,  that  the  contingencyr 
of  uniting  France  and  Spain  under  the  same, 
prince  appeared  more  remote,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  great  war,  wiieii  the  dethronement  of 
Philip  in  favour  of  Charles  was  made  a  condition 
of  peace  sine  qua  non,   than  the  contingency 
4^f    a  union   of   the    Imj^erial  .and  Spanish 
crowns.   Nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  a 
paradox  to  affirm,  that  the  expedient  that  was 
taken,  and  that  was  always  obvious  to  be  taken, 
of  excluding  Philip  and  his  race  from  the 
succession  of  France,  by  creating  an  interest  in .  , 
ail  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  by  conse- 
quence a  party  in  France  itself,  for  thejr  exclu* 
sion^  whenever  the  case  should  happen^  was  not 
in  it':5  nature  more  effectual  than  any  iliat  could 
have  been  taken :  and  some  must  have  b^n  taken, 
not  only  to  exclude  Charles  from  the  epapire 
whenever  the  case  should  happen  that  happened 
soon,  the  df;ath  of  his  brother  Joseph  without 
Issue  male,  but  his  posterity  likewise  in  all  fu* ; 
ture  vacancies  of  the  imperial  throne.   The  ex- 
pedient 
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pedient  that  <vas  taken  against  Philip  at  tlic  trcat^ 
of  Utrecht,  they  who  opposed!  the  peace  attempt- 
ed to  ridicule;  bat  some  of  tKem  have  had  occa-" 
sion  since  that  time  to  see,  though  the  case  has 
not  happened,  how  effectual  it  w^ild  have  Keen  it" 
it  had  :  and  he,  who  should  go  about  to  ridicule 
it  after  our  experience,  would  only  make  hfmseif' 
rWieulous.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  who 
transports  himself  back  to  th'af  tim^  must  ac-' 
knowled pre,  that  the  confederated  powers  in  gene-* 
ral  could  not  but  be  of  Garth*s'  mind,  and  thiiik  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  common  interest  of  Europe, 
that  a  branch  of  A/fetria,  than  a  branch  of  Bour-' 
bon,  should  <i^al her  the  Spanish  successi6n  ;  and^ 
that  the  maritime  powers,  as  they  are  called  im- 
pertinently enough  with  respect  to  the  superiority 
of  Great  Britain,  nught  think  it  was  for  their  par»^ 
ticular  interest  to  have  a  prince,  dependant  for 
some  time  at  least  on  them,  king  of  Spain,  rather' 
thnn  a  prince  whose  dependancc,  as  long  as  he  ' 
stood  in  any,  must  be  naturally  on  France.    I  do 
not  say,  as  some  have  done,  a  prince  whose  family 
was  an  old  ally,  rather  than  a  prince  whose  family 
M  as  an  old  enemy  ;  because  I  lay  no  weight  orix^ 
the  gratitude  of  princes,  and  am  as  much  per-" 
suaded,  that  «in  Austrian  king  ofSpain  would  have 
made  us  returns  of  that  sort  in  no  other  propor- 
tion than  of  his  want  of  us,  as  I  am  that  Philip  and 
his  race  will  make  no  other  returns  of  the  same 
sort  to  France.    If  this  affair  had  been  entire, 
therefore,  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  if  we 
had  made  no  parHtion,  nor  he,  any  will,  the  whole 
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g^onarcfiy  of  Spai^  jvould  have  been  the  j>d2ft 
peiou|^t  |bir:  f^nd  our  wishes,  and  siic^^oits 
as  we'  were  able  to  make,  in  the  most  unprovided 
'^onditiqa  imagiuablej,  ipiist  have  beea  oa  tbe-f^de 

^C^PtW  TJ'^  being. Wtwef  4 

priijpe  of  tlie  l^ou^e  pf  Austria  might  havie  \>eex^ 

on  the,^pot,  before  the  king  of  Spain  died,  to  f^- 

W^^^ks  V^^^f^^^^      instepd  of  thi§,  a  jpriro^f 
i^^^^^  pf  >Bqprbon  wa«  thore  soon  after- 

yf^^^d,  and  topk  p possession  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
av^^j^iy  h^  been  called  by  the  ^ate  king's^ 
tft^^  Xf^v^,Q(  the  Spanish  pi^f fop.  The! 
councils  of  ^jgland  and  Holland  therefore  pre- 
^^J^  ver^  .wjisely,  by  their  engagements  jn  tb^ 
fimi-P^^S^^^^^  W5UJ  more  p^acjifjabje  thoug^ 
le.^,s  eligible,  ^  VMhat  they  deemed  more  eligible, 
but  saw  become  by  the  course  of  events,  if  not 

^WP'^^F^*^^^^^^^  y^t*      epterpj:!^  of 
^ffi^  inar,e  difpoulty,  and  greater  ^cpj^ns^ 

of  blood  and  treasure,  than  tliese  nations  w^ere 
ablp  to,i)ear;^^^r  than  they  ought  t9  bear,  wl^ 
th^ii^/ii^ecuritpr:  and  that  o^  the  rest  of  Europe 
might  be  sufficiently  provided  for  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  If  the  confederates  could  not  obt^n,  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  the  enis  >o^  war  laid 
the  gran4  alliance,  to  what  purpose 
would* it  be  to  stipulate  for  more  ?  And  if  they 
were  ab^  to  obtain  these,  it  wa^  ^Kul^n(  tl^lt* 
*  while  tbey  dismombeiT^  Spanish  momtrchy, 
tjbey  must  reduce  the  power  of  France.  This 
happened  j  the^  I^w  Countries  were  conquered 
the  Frend^  were  driven  ^t     G^anv  and 

;  ;  ;   '  ^  ^^^r- 
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Italy  :  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth^  who  had  so  long 

and  so  lately  set  maiikaid  at  dedaiicej  was 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace. 
;  If  it  had  been  granted  him  in  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  six,  on  what  foot  must  it  have 
been  granted  ^  1  he  allies  had  already  in  their 
power  all  the  states,  that  were  to  compose  the  rea* 
sonable  satisfaction  for  the  emperor.  I  bay,  in 
their  power;  because  though  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  not  actually  reduced  at  that  time»  yet  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms,  con- 
sidered, it  wds  plain  the  allies  might  reduce  them 
whfen  they  pleased.  The '  confbderate  arnis  wem 
superioLir  till  then  in  Spain,  and  several  provinces 
acknowledged  Charles  the  third*  If  the  rest  had 
been  yielded  to  him  by  treaty^  all  that  the  new 
plan  required  had  been  obtained.  If  the  French 
would  not  yet  have  abandoned  Philips  as  we  had 
found  that'  Castllians  would  not  even  when  our 
army  was  at  Madrid,  all  that  theold  plan,  the  plan 
of  the  grand  alliance  required,  had  been  obtain- 
ed;- but  still  France  and  Spain  had  given  nothing 
to  pnrcliase  a  peace,  and  they  were  in  circum- 
jJti 'ices  not  to  expect  it  without  purchasing  it. 
'ihey  would  have  purchased  it  my  lord:  and 
France,  as  well  as  Spain,  would  have  contri- 
buted a  larger  share  of  the  price,  ratlier  thaii  con- 
tinue the  war,  in  her  exhausted  state.  *  Such  a 
trenty  of  peac6  would  have  been  a  third  treaty  of 
purtition  indez  but  vastly  preferable  .to  the  two 
fortiicr.   The  great  objection  to  the  former  was 
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drawn  from  that  considerable  idichea^e  of  do  mi - 
aioh^  which  the  crown  of  FhinC^,  ab^'nbt «  braiicb 
of  the  hoOse  of  Boi3M?b6n',  nequircrt  by  t!i^»tn.  i 

know  whiit  may  be  sa- '  sproiou^^ly  O'lough  to  p<*r- 
i^aade,  that  sach  'M  incvc?.se  of- dominion  w6u!J 
not  hanm  augmentedj'hut;  woiild  rattier  have^weriFr-} 
eiied  the  power  of  France,  and  what  examples  may 
he4rawa  from  history  to  oountenance  such  an 
dfrillidli.  » I  know  likewise,  'that  the-  compace 
figure  of  France,  md  the  contiTri^v^o^  nil  her 
pFOTiUceS)  make  a  very  esseiiuai  part  of  tlic  force 
other  monarchy  J  '  Had  thedesif^nsktf  Charies  the 
eighth,  Lewis  the  twelfth,  Frano^s  the  first,  and 
Henry  tlie  second,  succeeded,  the  doirjinions  of 
France  trottld  have  been  mo»^'exte*isive,  and  f 
believe  tlie  strength  of  her  monai*chy  wouLi  h?ve 
been  less.    I  have  sometjmes  thought,  that  even 
the  Ibto  of      tattle  of  St.  QuenUn,  which  obll^.' 
ed  Henry,  the  Jiecond  to  recal  ♦heMi^ke  of  G:'i.^e 
with  his  army  out  of  Italy,  wat>  in  ihits  respect  no 
unhappy  ev^nt.    But  the  reasoning  which  is' 
good>  X  think,  when  applied  to  thoMe  t^mes,  will 
not  hold  when  applied  to  oni  s,  uud  to  th.  c-rts'^  I 
consider  here ;  the  state  of  France,  the  state  of 
her  neighbours,  and  the  whole  qonstitntion  of  En-' 
nope  being  so  extremely  different.   The  obj'^^' 
therefore  to  the  two  treaLc^  of  partition  had  a  rerl 
weight.   The  pow'er  of  France,  deemed  already' 
exorl)ltanl,  would  have  been  increased  hy  thisrc- 
cession  of  dominion  iu  the  hands  of  Lewis  the 
fiwteeiith :  and  the  use  he  intended  to  irAkc  of 
it,  by  keeping  Italy  and  Spain  in  awe,  appc?!.-  1 
  [  the 
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4y»*«ti9le<  llMt  fa?e  bm  the  porftd  on  d&a  Tii*» 
MucpMt,  anfl  lh« province  of  Gttiptifiitpai  Ihis 
king  Wiliiant  might,  andi  I  Quaition  not,  did  iee ; 
but.  tb<|t  iNMipe  might  thilik  lOo,  that  for  tiua 
TeiymsoiitLMii  tiM  fourtemth  wooM  a^ttere^ 

in  all  even  tS|  to  the  treaty  of  pai  tilion:  and  that 
theee  GABae%iie8C6s  were  more  remote,  aad  woukb 
Im  ^angerDOt,  than  tbo«e  of  n)abi|ig^  .M  i{iar*i 
tition  at  all.    The  partition,  even  the  woret  tftat 
might  have  been  made>  by  a  treaty  pf  peace  ia 
one  thomnd  per^ii  huiidr^  ami      would  hmms 
'  been  the  Tery  reverse  of  this.    FranOe  would  hatH^ 
been  weak/^ed>  and  her  enemies  strengtbeniedj^ 
by  ber  concessioiis  oa  thi%«iile     the  Jjolr  CmsL- 
tries,  of  Germany  and  Savoy.   If  a  '(Irioee'cf  heH 
royal  family  had  remained  in  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies,  no  advaiitage  would  jbavleac*' 
crued  to  her  by  it,  and  effdotuj^bipa  wouldihavfe 
been  opposed  to  a  union  of  the  two  monarchies. 
Xhe  house  of  Austria  would  have  liad  a  reasoi^abi^ 
satisfaction  for  that  shadow  of  right,  which  a  for* 
mer  partition  jB^ave  her.    She  had  no  other  after 
the  will  of  Charles  the  second ;  apd  this  may  be 
justly  termed  a  shadow,  sinoe  EnglaiMli.  Hoilaiid»' 
and  France  could  confer  no  real  right  to  the  Sp;**' 
nish  succession,  nor  to  any  part  of  it.    She  had^ 
declined  acceding  to  that  partition,  before  Franoef 
departed  from  k»  and  would  have  preferred  tbe  . 
Italian  provmces,  without  Spain  and  the  West- 
Indies,  to  Spaia  and  the  West  Indie?^  wiljiiQiit  the* 
Italian  provinces.   Tbe  Italian  provinces' would' 
have  fallen  to  her  share  by  this  partition.  The* 
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j)articular  demands  of  England  and  Holland 
would  have  suffered  tio  difficulty,  and  those  that 
we  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  make  for  btheri^ 
woultl  have  been  easy  to  aqjiist.  Would  not  tliis 
bave  been  enough,  my  lord,  ior  the  publick  secu* 
rity,  for  the  common  interest,  and  for  the  glory 
of  our  arms  ?  To  have  humbled  and  reduced  iii 
five  campaigns  a  power,  that  had  disturbed  and 
insulted  Europe  almost  forty  years ;  to  have  re* 
stored,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  balance  of  pOwer  iii 
Europe  to  a  sufficient  point  of  equality,  after  it 
had  been  more  than  fifty  years,  that  is  from  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  a  gradual  deviation  from 
this  point;  in  short,  to  have  retrieved,  in  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  six,  a  ganie  that  was 
become  desperate  at  the  beginning  of  this  Centu- 
ry. To  have  done  all  this,  before  the  wdr  had  ex- 
hausted our  strength,  was  the  utmost  sure  that 
any  man  could  desire,  who  intended  the  publick 
good  alone :  and  no  honest  reason  ever  was, -nor 
ever  will  be  given,  wliy  the  war  wa^  protracted 
any  longer ;  why  we  neither  made  peace  after  a 
short,  vigorous,  and  successful  war,  nor  put  it  en- 
tirely out  of  the  power  of  France  to  continue  at 
any  rate  a  long  one.  I  have  said,  and  it  is  true^ 
that  it  had  been  entirely  out  of  her  powei*,  if  we 
had  given  greater  interruption  to  the  commerced 
of  Old  and  New  Spain,  and  if  we  had  hindered 
France  from  importing  annually,  frOm  the  yeat 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twd,  suoh  im^ 
mense  treasures  as  she  did  import  by  the  ship3 
she  sent,  with  the  permission  c^f  Sp^in,  to  th<i 
S6utb  Sea..  It  has  bcfen  advancti/and  it  is 
Vol.  IV,  H  common 
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common  opinion,  that  we  wc^re  restrained  by  the 
jealousy  df  the  Dutch,  from  making  use  of  the 

liberty  given  by  treaty  to  them  and  us,  and  which, 
without  his  imperial  ma|esty*s  leave,  since  we 
entered  into  the  war^.we  might  have  taken,  of 
making  conquests  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
Be  iksp.  But  to  go  to  the  South  Seas,  to  trade 
th^er^  we  could,  topUlage  the  West  Indieswithout 
making  conquests,  if  we  coald  not,  and,  whether  we 
traded  or  whether  we  pillaged,  to  hinder  the  French 
from  trading  there;  was  ameasure  that  wouldhave 
given,  one  ought  to  think,  no  jealousy  to  the 
Dutch,  who  mic:ht,  and  it  is  lo  be  supposed  would, 
have  taken  their  part  in  these  expeditions;  orii 
ijt  had  given  them  jealousy,  what  could  they  have 
replied,  when  a  Brili^Ii  minister  had  told  them: 
**  That  it  httle  became  them  to  find  fault  that  we 
traded  with  or  piUi|pd  the  Spaniards  in  the 
•*  West  indies  to  the  Idetriment  of  our  common 
"  (enemy,  while  we  connived  at  them  who  u  aded 
with  thi$  enemy  to  his  and  their  great  advan* 
tage,  against  our  remonstrances,  and  in  viola^ 
"  tion  of  the  condition  upon  which  we  had  given 
^^  the  first  augmentation  of  our  forces  in  the  Low 
^  Countries  V*  We  might  have  pursued  this  mea* 
sure  notwithstanding  any  engagement  tliat  we 
took  by  tlic  treaty  with  Portugal,  if  1  remember 
that  treaty  right :  but  instead  of  this»  we  wasted 
our  forces,  and  squandered  millions  after  millions 
ill  supporting  our  aUiance  with  this  crown,  and  in 
pursuing  the  chimeriod  project  which  w^  made 
the  object  of  this  alliance*  I  call  it  chimerical 
bqcause  it  wa»  equally  so,  to  expect  a  revolution 
U  '  in 
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in  favour  of  Charles  the  third  on  the  slender  au- 
thority of  such  a  trifler  as  the  admiral  of  Castile ; 

and,  when  this  failed  us,  to  hope  to  conquer  Spain 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Catalans.  Yet  this  was  the  founda- 
tion upon  \vhich  the  new  plan  of  tlic  war  was  to 
be  built,  and  so  many  ruinous  engagemeuts  were 
taken. 

The  particular  motives  of  private  men,  as  well  as 
of  princes  and  states,  to  protract  the  war,  are  partly 
known,  and  partly  guessed,  at  this  time.  But  when^ 
*ever  that  time  comes,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
come,when  their  secret  motives,  their  secretdesigus, 
and  intrigues  can  be  laid  open,  I  presume  to  say 
to  your  lordship,  that  the  most  confused  scene  of 
iniquity,  and  folly,  that  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine, will  appear.  In  the  mean  while,  if  your 
lordship  considers  only  the  treaty  of  barrier,  as  my 
lord  Tovvnshend  signed  it,  without,  nay  in  truth, 
against  orders,  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
though  joint  plenipotentiary,  did  not :  if  you  con- 
sider the  famous  preliminaries  of  one  tlioasand 
seven  hundred  and  nine,  which  we  made  a  mock 
show  of  ratifying,  though  we  knew  that  they 
would  not  be  accepted  ;  for  so  the  marquis  of 
Torcy  had  told  the  pensionary  before  he  left  the 
Hague,  as  the  said  marquis  has  asi:ured  me  very 
often  since  that  time:  if  ycu  inquire  into  tlie 
anecdotes  of  Gertruydenbcrg,  and  if  you  consult 
other  authentick  papers  tiiat  are  extant,  your  lord- 
ship will  see  the  policy  of  the  new  plan,  I  think, 
ia  ihis  light.    Though  we  had  refused,  beiui'e  the? 
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\si\v  begaiK  to  enter  into  engagements  thr  the 
conquest  oi'  Spain,  yet  as  soon  as  it  began,  vvhea 
the  reason  of  tilings  was  still  the  saaie^  for  the 
success  of  our  first  campai(;n  canuot  be  said  ta 
have  aitcred  it,  we  entered  into  tiiea^  very  en- 
gagements^  By  the  treaty  whcreia  we  to<ik  these 
engagements  first,  Portugal  was  brought  Into 
the  grand  allianee;  iluit  is,  she  con-sented  to  em- 
ploy her  lormidable  iorccs  ai^ainst  Philip,  at  the 
expense  of  England  aiic^.  Holland,  provided  we 
would  debar  ourselves  from  making  any  acquisi- 
tions, and  the  liouse  of  Austria  promise^  that  she 
should  acquire  mmj  important  plaoes  in  Spain» 
and  an  immetise  extetit  of  country  in  America. 
By  such  bargains  as  this,  the  whole  couicderacy 
was  Ibnned,  and  held  together.  Such  Qieaus. 
were  indeed  effectual  to  tnultipfy  enemies  to 
France  and  Spain  ;  but  a  project  so^  cixlenbive 
and  so  difHcult  as  to  make  many  bargains  of 
tbia  kind  necessary,  and  necessary  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  for  a  very  uncertain  events 
was  a  project  iutu  wiiich,  fur  this  very  reason,. 
£ugland  and  HdlaiK^  should  not  Iiave  entered. 
It  is  worthy  your  observation,  my  tord»  that  these 
bargains  would  not  have  been  contiiincd,  as 
they  were  almost  to  om'  immediate  ruiii,  ii'  tiie 
war  had  not  been  protracted  under  the  pretended 
necessityof  redncmg  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
to  the  obedience  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Now, 
as  no  other  confederate  except  Fortugai  wa.s  to 
receive  his  recompense  by  any  dismemberment 
of  domiiiioiii  in  Old  ox  2ncu"  Spam,  ihe  cngnge- 
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fnents  we  took  to  conquer  tliis  ivliole  monarchy 
had  no  visible  necessaiy  cause,  but  tlie  procuring 
the  accession  of  this  power,  that  w^s  already  nen* 
ter,  to  the  grand  alliance.  This  acccssiuu,  as  I 
have  said  before,  served  only  to  make  us  neglect 
immediate  and  certain  adraotages  for  remote  and 
uncertain  hopes ;  ancl  dioose  to  attempt  thecon- 
quest  of  .the  Spanish  nation  at  ourow^n* vast  expense,  ^ 
whom  we  might  have  starved,  aqd  by  starving  re- 
duced bojth  ithe  French  and  them,  at  their  ex* 
pense. 

I  called  the  necessity  <rf  reducing  the  wliole 
Spanish  monarchy  to  jtfae  obedieiSice  of  the  house 
of  Austria  a  pretended  necessity :  and  prctend- 
led  it  was,  not  real,  witl)out  doubt.  But  I  am  apt 
to  think  your  lordship  mwy^  go  further,  and  find 
fiome  reasons  to  suspect,  that  the  opinion  itself  of 
this  necessity  was  not  very  real,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  urged  it ;  in  tl>e  minds  I  would  say  of 
tiie  able  men  among  themi  for  that  it  waj  real  in 
some  of  our  zealous  British  politicians,  I  do  them 
the  justice  to  believe.  Your  lordship  may  find 
reasons  to  suspect  perhaps,  that  this  opinion  was 
'  set  ap  rather  to  occasion  a  diversion  of  the  force9 
of  France,  and  to  furnish  preten.ce;s  for  prolonging 
the  war  for  other  ends. 

Before  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 

and  ten,  the  war  was  kept  alive  widi  alternate 
success  in  Spain ;  and  it  may  be  said  therefore, 
that  the  design  of  conquering  this  kingdom  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  the  hopes  of  succeeding.  But 
yvh^  then  did  tjie  States  General  refuse,  in  one 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  nirie,  to  admit  an  , 
article  in  the  barrier  treaty,  by  which  they  would 

have  obliged  themselves  to  procure  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  when 
thatzealons  politician  my  lord  To  wnshend  pressed 
them  to  ii  r  If  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  war  till  this  point  could  be  obtain- 
ed was  real,  why  did  they  risk  the  immense  ad* 
vautages  given  them  with  so  much  profuse  gene- 
rosity by  this  treaty,  rather  than  consent  to  an 
engagement  that  was  so  conformable  to  their 
opinion  ? 

After  the  year  one  thousand  j^even  hundred  and 
ten,  it  will  not  be  said,  1  presume,  that  the  war 
could  be  supported  in  Spain  with  any  pros[)ect  of 
advanta<;e  on  our  side.  We  had  sufficienllv  cx- 
perienced  how  little  dependance  could  be  had  on 
the  vigour  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  how  firmly  the 
S()anish  nation  in  general,  the  Castilians  in  par- 
ticular, were  attached  to  Philip.  Our  armies  had 
been  twice  at  Madrid,  this  prince  had  been  twice 
driven  from  his  capital,  his  rival  liavl  l)een  there, 
none  stirred  hi  favour  of  the  victorious,  all  wished 
^and  acted  for  the  vanquished.  I  n  short,  the  false- 
hood of  all  those  lures,  by  which  we  had  been  en- 
ticed to  make  war  in  Spain,  hail  appeared  suffi- 
ciently in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  3iK ; 
but  was  so  grossly  evident  in  one  thousand  seven 
hiunlred  and  ten,  that  Mr,  Craggs,  who  was  sent 
towards  the  end  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Stanhope  into 
England,  on  commissions  which  he  executed  with 
j[}iuyh  good  sense  and  much  address,  own^d  to  me. 
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that  i]\,Mr. Stanhope's  opinion,  and  he  was  not  apt 
to  despond  of  suocess«  especially  in  the  execution 
of  his  own  projects,  nothing  could  be  done  more 
in  Spain,  the  general  attachment  of  the  people  to 
Philip,  and  their  aversion  to  Charles  considered : 
that  armies  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
might  walk  about  that  country  till  drx  nisday,  so 
he  expressed  himself,  without  eilect :  that  where- 
ever  they /came,  the  people  would  submit  to 
Charles  the  third  out  of  terrour,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  proclaim  Philip  the  fifth  again  out  of 
affection :  that  to  conquer  Spain  required  a  great 
army :  and  to  keep  it,  a  greater. 

Was  it  possible,  after  this,  to  think  in  o:ood 
earnest  of  conquering  Spain  ?  and  could  they  be  in 
good  elurnest,  who  continued  to  hold  the  samb 
language,  and  to  insist  on  the  same  measures  ? 
Could  they  be  so  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
emperor  Joseph  died  ?  Charles  was  beconie  then 
the  sole  surviving  male  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  succeeded  to  the  empire  as  well  as  to  all  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  that  family.  Could  they 
be  in  earnest  who  maintained,  even  in  this  con- 
juncture, that  "  no  peace  could  be  safe,  honour- 
**  able,  or  lasting,  so  long  as  tlie  kingdom  of  Spain 

and  the  West  Indies  remained  in  the  possession  of 
"  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?*'  Did 
they  mean  that  Charles  should  be  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain  i  In  this  project  they  would  have 
had  the  allies  against  them.  Did  they  mean  to 
call  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain,  or 
to  bestow  it  on  some  other  prince  i  In  this  pro-^ 
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jeet  they  would  have  had  his  hnperial  majesty 

against  them.  In  either  case  the  confeder^ioy 
would  have  been  brokea ;  aqd  how  thea  woul4 
ijhey  have  continued  th^  i  Did  they  mean 
nothing,  or  did  Uiey  mean  something  more  thaa 
they  owned,  something  more  than  to  reduce  ti^ 
exorbitant  power  of  France^  and  to  force  the 
whole  Spanisih  moi^a|*chy  out  of  the  house  of 
Jiourbon  ? 

Boih  these  ends  might  have  been  obtained  at 
Gertruydenberg.    Why  were  they  not  obtained  ? 

Head  the  preliminaries  of  one  thousand  seven 
.hundred  and  nine,  which  were  made  the  founda- 
tion of  this  treaty.  Inform  yourself  of  what  pas* 
sed  there,  and  observe  vv  hat  lollowed.  Your  lord- 
ship will  rema^i  astonished.  I  remain  s.o  every 
time  I  reflect  upo^  them,  thougi^  I  saw  these 
things  at  no  very  great  distance^j  even  while  tliey 
were  in  transaction  j  apd  though  I  know  most 
certainly,  that  Friinc^  lost,  two  years  before,  by 
the  littleskill  and  address  of  herprincipal  minister^, 
in  answering  overtures  made  during  the  siege  of 
Lisle  by  a  principal  person  among  t\ie  allies,  such 
an  opportunity,  and  such  a  correspondence,  as 
would  have  removed  some  of  the  obstacles  lhat 
lay  now  in  her  way,  haye  prevented  others,  and 
have  procured  her  peace.  An  univalent  for  the 
thiiu -seventh  article  of  the  prelimioai  ies,  that  is, 
for  the  cesjsion  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  was 
the  point  to  be  discussed  ^  Gertruydenberg. 
Kaples  and  Sicily,  or  even  Naplei*  and  Sardiiiii^ 

.«aaiiii)kird. 

would 
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would  have  contented  the  French,  at  least  they  • 
would  have  accepted  them  as  tlie  equivaleot. 
Buys  and  Vauderdussen,  who  treated  with  them, 

reported  this  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  :  and  it 
was  upon  this  occasion  tiiat  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, as  Buyshimself  toldme^took  immediately 
the  lead,  and  congratulated  the  assembly  on 
the  neai'  approach  of  a  peace;  said,  that  since  the 
Frenph  were  in  this  disposition^  it  was  time  to 
consider  what  further  demands  should  be  made 
upon  them,  according'  to  the  liberty  reserved  in 
the  preliminaries  i  and  exhorted  ail  the  ministers 
of  the  allies  to  adjust  their  several  ulterior  preten* 
sion>,  and  to  prepare  their  demands. 

i  his  proceeding,  and  what  followed,  put  me  in 
.  inind  of  that  of  the  Romans  with  tlieCartbagini- 
fins.  The  former  were  resoWed  to  consent  to  no 
peace,  till  Carthage  was  laid  in  ruins.  They  set  a 
treaty  however  on  foot,  at  the  rer piest  of  their  old 
^nemy,  impost  some  terms,  and  referred  them  to 
their  generals  for  the  rest.  Their  inrenerals  pursn- 
f)d  the  same  method,  and,  by  reserving  still  a  riglit 
of  making  ulterior  demands,  they  reduced  tha 
Carthaginians  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  abandon^ 
jng  their  city,  oc  pf  continuing  tlie  war  after  they 
|iad  given  ^p  their  arms,  their  machines,  and  their* 
Qeet,  in  hopes  of  peace. 

France  saw  the  si^are,  and  resolved  to  run  any 
risk  rather  than  to  he  caught  in  it.  We  con* 
linued  to  demand,  under  pretence  of  securing 
the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies, 
tha{;  jLcwis  t|ie  fourteenth  shoHiil  take  on  him 

^  to 
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to  dethrone  his  grandson  in  the  space  of  two 
mont  hs  :  niici  if  he  did  not  elTect  it  in  that  time* 
that  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war, 
without  restoring  the  places  that  were  to  be  put 
into  our  hands  according  to  the  preliminaries  ; 
which  were  the  most  important  places  France 
possessed  on  the  side  of  the  Low-Countries. 
Lewis  oflTered  to  abandon  his  grandson  ;  and,  if 
Jic  could  not  prevail  on  tiim  to  resign>  to  furni^i 
mouoy  to  the  allies^  who  might  at  the  expense  of 
1  i  cincc  force  iiim  to  evacuate  Spain.  The  propo- 
rtion made  by  the  allies  had  an  air  of  inhuma- 
nity *  and  the  rest  of  mankind  might  be  shocked, 
to  seethe  grandfather  obliged  to  make  war  on  his 
grandson.  But  Lewis  the  lourteenth  had  treated 
mankind  with  too  much  inhumanity  in  his  pros- 
]ier6ns  da\  .s,  to  have  any  reason  to  complain  evcfn 
ol  ihi^  })ioposition.  Ills  people  indeed,  wiio  are  apt 
to  have  great  partiality  for  their  kings,  might  pity 
his  distress.  This  happened,  and  he  found  his 
account  in  it.  Philii)  must  have  evacuated 
^>pain,  I  tiiink,  notwithstanding  hisown obstinacy, 
the  spirit  of  his  queen,  and  the  resolute  attach- 
ment of  tlie  Sp.'u.icirds,  il'liis  grandfather  had  in- 
ik^bicd,  and  bccii  in  earnest  to  force  hitii.  But  if  this 
expedient  was,  as  it  was,  odious,  why  did  we  prefer 
to  continue  the  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
rather  than  accept  the  other  ?  Why  did  wc  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  of  reducing,  effectually  and 
hnftiediately,  the  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
and  of  rendering  the  conquest  of  Spain  practica- 
ble i  both  which  might  have  been  brought  about, 
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and  consequently  the  avowed  endsof  the  war  might 
have  been  answered,  by  accepting  the  expedient 
that  France  offered,    ♦•France/*  it  was  said, 
**  was  not  sincere :  she  meant  nothing  more  tliati 
"  tor  amuse,  and  divide."   This  reason  was  given 
at  the  time:  but  some  of  those,  who  gave  it  then, 
1  imve  seen  ashamed  to  insist  on  il  hince.  France 
was  not*  in  a  condition  to  act  the  part  she  had 
acted  in  Termer  treaties :  and  her  distress  was  no 
bail  [jitdge  of  her  sincerity  on  this  occasion.  But 
there  was  a  better  still.    The  strong  places  that  \ 
she  must  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  iailies 
would  have  exposed  her  on  the  least  breach  of 
faith,  to  see,  not  her  frontier  alone,  but  even  the 
provinces  that  lie  behind  it,  desolated:  and 
prince  Eugene  might  have  had  the  satisfaction,  it  - 
is        I  know  not  how  truly,  he  desired,  of  march- 
ing with  tlie  torch  in  hjs  hand  to  Versailles. 

Your  lordship  will  observe,  that,  the  confer- 
ences at  Vt  ert ruydenberg  ending  in  the  manner  they 
did,  the  milL  Xibility  of  the  allies  gave  new  life  and 
spirit  to  the  French  and  Spanish  nations,  distress* 
ed  and  exhausted  as  they  were.  The  troops  of 
the  former  withdrawn  out  of  Spain,  and  the  Spani- 
ards left  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could,  the 
Spaniaixls  alone  obliged  us  to  retreat  from/ 
Madrid,  and  defeated  us  in  our  retreat.  But 
your  lordship  may  think  peiiiaps,  as  1  do,  that  if 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  treaty  to  abandon  his  grandson,  had  paid 
a  subsidy  to  dethrone  him,  and  had  consented  to 
acknowledge  another  king  of  Spain,  the  Spaniards 

would 
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votlid  not  have  exerted  the  same  zeal  for  Philip  ; 
the  actions  of  Almenara  and  Sara gofl'a  might  have 
been  decisive,  md  those  of  Brihuega  and  Villa 
Viciosa  would  not  have  happened.  After  all 
these  events,  how  could  any  reasonable  man  ex- 
pect, that  8  vmv  should  be  supported  with  advan- 
tage in  Spain,  to  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
contributed  nothing  from  the  first,  scarce  bread 
to  their  archduke  i  wliich  Portugal  waged  faintly 
and  with  deficient  quotas ;  and  wliich  the  Dutch 
had  in  a  nianner  renounced,  by  neglecting  to  re- 
cruit their  lorces  ?  liow  was  Chai'ies  to  be  placed 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  or  Philip  at  least  to  be 
driven  otrt  of  it  ?  By  tlte  success  of  the  confede- 
rate arms  in  other  parts.  But  what  success,  suf- 
ficient to  this  purpose,  could  we  expect  ?  This 
question  may  be  answered  best,  by  showing  what 
success  we  had. 

Portugal  and  Savoy  did  nothing  before  tlic 
death  of  the  emperor  Joseph ;  and  declared  in 
form,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  that  they  would 
carry  on  the  war  no  longer  to  set  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  the  head  of  Charles,  since  this  would  be 
to  fight  against  the  very  principle  they  had 
ionglit  Ibr.  The  Rliinc  was  a  scene  of  inaction, 
The  sole  elVorts,  that  were  to  bring  about  the 
'  great  event  of  dethroning  Philip,  were  those 
which  the  Duke  of  Maiiborougii  was  able  to 
make.  He  took  three  towiis  in  one  tUou:^aIlrl 
-seven  hundred  and  ten.  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St, 
Venant:  and  one,  Bouchain,  in  one  thousand 
^even  hundred  and  eleven,   Now  this  conquest 
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beinpr  in  fact  the  onlvone  the  confederate;)  made 
tbat  year,  Bouchaia  may  be  said  properly  and 
truly  tp  have  cost  our  uatLon  very  near  sev^n  mil- 
lions sterling :  for  your  lordstnp  will  find,  I  be- 
lieve, tliat  the  charge  of  the  war  for  that  year 
amounted  to  no  less.  It  i&  true,  that  t(ie  duke  of 
Marlborough  bad  proposed  a  very  great  project, 
hv  which  incursions  would  liave  beeu  inade  dur- 
ing  the  winter  into  France  j  the  next  campaign 
might  have  been  opened  early  on  our  side ;  and 
several  other  great  and  obvious  advantages  might 
have  been  obtained :  but  the  Dutch  refused  to 
contribute  even  less  than  their  proportion*  for 
the  queen  had  offered  to  take  the  deficiency  on 
herself,  to  the  expense  of  barracks  and  Ibrage ; 
and  disappointed  by  their  obstinacy  the  whole 
design. 

We  were  then  amused  with  visionary  schemes 
of  marching  our  wiioie  army,,  in  a  year  or  two 
more,  and  after  a  town  or  two  more  weretaken* 
directly  to  Paris,  or  at  least  in  the  heart  of  France. 
But  was  this  so  easy  or  so  sure  a  game  ?  The, 
French  expected  we  would  play  it.  Their  gene^ 
rals  had  visited  the  several  posts  they  might  take, 
when  our  army  should  enter  1  i-auce,  to  retard,  to 
incommode,  to  distress  us  in  our  march,  and  even 
to  make  a  decisive  stand  and  to  give  m  battle. 
I  take  what  I  say  here  from  indisputable  autho- 
rityj  that  of  the  persons  consulted  and  employed 
in  preparing  for  this  great  distress.  Had  we  been 
Beaten,  or  had  we  been  forced  to  retire  towards 

Qur  Q»iL  fxQnim  in  tbe  Low  Countries,  after 

penetrating 
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penetrating  into  France,  the  hopes  on  which  we 
praihracted  the  war  would  have  been  disappointed, 

and,  I  think,  the  most  sanguine  would  have  then 
repent^  refusing,  the  offers  made  at  Gertruyden- 
berg.  Dkt  if  we  liad  beaten  the  French^  for  it  was 
scarce  lawtfiil  in  those  days  of  our  presumption  to 
suppose  the  contrary ;  would  the  whole  monarchy 
of  Spain  have  been  our  immediate  and  certain 
prize?  Suppose^  and  I  suppose  it  on  good 
grounds,  my  lord,  that  the  French  had  resolved  to 
defend  their  country  inch  by  inch,  and  tiiat  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  had  determined  to  retire  with  his 
court  to  Lyons  or  elsewhere,  and  to  defend  the 
jmssage  of  the  Loire,  when  he  could  no  longer 
defend  that  of  the  Seine,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
terms  imposed  on  him:  what  should  we  have 
done  in  this  case  ?  Must  we  not  have  accepted 
such  a  peace  as  we  Iiad  refused ;  or  have  protracted 
the  war  till  we  had  conquered  Franoe  first,  in  order 
to  conquer  Spain  afterward?  Did  we  hope  for 
revolutions  in  France  ?  We  had  hoped  for  them 
in  Spain :  and  we  should  have  been  bubbles  of 
our  hopes  in  both.  That  there  was  a  spirit  raised 
against  the  government  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth, 
in  his  court,  nay  in  his  family,  and  that  strange 
schemes  of  private  ambition  were  formed  "and 
forming  there,  I  cannot  doubt  :  and  some  effects 
of  ti)is  spirit  produced  perhaps  the  greatest  mor- 
tifications that  he  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign. 

A  light  instance  of  this  spirit  is  all  1  will  quote 
at  this  time.   I  supped,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

seven 
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seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  at  a  house  in  France, 
wher6  two  persons,  *  of  no  small  figure,  who  had 
been  in  great  company  that  night,  arrived  very 
late.   The  conversation  turned  on  the  events  of 

the  precedent  war,  and  tlie  negotiations  of  the 
late  peace.  In  the  process  of  the  conversation, 
one  of  them  f  broke  loose,  and  said,  directing  his 
dibcoarse  to  me,  "Vous  awriez  pu  nous  ecraser 
dansce  teras-la:  pourquoi  nc  I'avez-vous  pas 
fait  I  answered  him  coolly,  Parce  qua 
*^  dans  oe  tems-lk  nous  n'avons  plus  craint  votre 
**  puissance."  This  anecdote,  too  trivial  for  his- 
tory, may  find  it's  place  in  a  letter,  and  may  serve 
to  confirm  what  I  have  admitted,  that  there  were 
persons,  even  in  France,  who  cxpeelcd  to  fmd 
their  private  account  iu  the  distress  of  their  coun- 
try. But  these  persons  were  a  few  men  of  wild 
imaginations  and  strong  passions,  more  enter- 
prising than  capable,  and  of  more  name  than  cre- 
dit. In  general,  the  endeiavours  of  Lewis  the  foilr« 
teentb,  and  the  sacrifices  he  offered  to  make  in 
order  to  obtain  a  peace,  had  attached  liis  people 
more  than  ever  to  him  :  and  if  Lewis  had  deter- 
mined not  to  go  any  farther  than  he  had  offered 
at  Gertruydenberg,  in  abandoning  his  grandson, 
the  French  nation  would  not  have  abandoned 
him. 

But  to  resume  what  I  have  said  or  hinted  aU 

ready    the  necessary  consequences  of  protract- 

*  The  dttkef  de  la  FeuiUade  and  ^lortetnar. 
t  la  Fcuillade. 

ing 
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ing  the  war  m  order  to  dethrone  Philip,  from  the 
jear  one  ihousancl  seven  hundred  and  eleven  in- 
clusively, could  be  no  other  than  these :  our  de* 
h'\<rn  of  penetrating  into  France  iiiiL;hi  ha\  c  been 
defeated)  and  iiavc  become  fatal  to  us  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune :  our  first  success-might  not  ha?e  oblig-^ 
ed  the  French  to  submit :  and  we  might  have  had 
France  to  conquer^  after  we  had  failed  in  our  first 
attempt  to  conquer  Spain»  and  even  in  order  to 
proceed  to  a  second :  the  French  might  have  sub- 
mitted,  and  the  Spaniards  not :  and  while  the 
former  had  been  employed  to  force  the  latter, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  the  allies  $  or  while, 
the  latter  submittin^i^  likewise,  Philip  had  eva- 
cuated Spain,  jthe  high  allies  might  have  gone  to- 
gether by  the  ears  about  dividing  the  spoil,  and 
disposing  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  To  these  issues 
were  things  brought  by  protracting  the  war ;  by 
rtfiising  to  make  peace,  on  the  principles  of  the 
grand  alliance  at  worst,  in  one  thoussmd  seven 
hundred  and  six ;  and  by  refusing  to  grajit  it, 
even  on  those  of  the  new  plan,  in  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ten.  Such  contin;^ent  events 
as  I  have  mentioned  stood  in  prospect  befor?  n>.  - 
The  end  of  the  i^ar  was  removed  out  of  sigh( ;  and 
they,  who  clamoured  rather  than  argued  for  the 
continuation  ol  it,  contented  themselves  to  afHi  ni, 
that  France  was  not  enough  reduced,  and  that  no 
peace  ought  to  be  made  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  l!ourbon  remained  op  a  Spanish  throne. 
When  they  wonUl  think  France  enoug/j  reduced, 
it  was  imposMble  to  guess.  Whetijcr  they  in- 
tended 
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teuded  to  join  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  crowns 
on  the  head  of  Charles,  who  had  declared  his  irre^ 
vocable  resolution  to  continue  the  war  till  the  con* 

ditioas  insisted  upon  at  Gertruy  den  berg  were  ob- 
tained: whether  ti^ejr  intended  to  hestow  Spain 
and  the  Indies  on  some  other  prince;  and  how 
this  great  alteration  in  their  own  plan  should  be 
effect ed  by  commoa  consent:  how  possession 
should  be  given  to  Charles,  or  any  other  prince, 
Hot  only  of  Spain  l)ut  of  all  the  Spanish  doQiiiuoiiS 
out  of  Europe,  where  the  attaclimeat  to  Philip 
Was  at  least  as  strong  as  in  Castile,  and  where  it- 
would  not  be  so  easy,  the  distance  and  extent  of 
these donnnions  considered,  to  oblige  the  Spaniards 
to  submit  to  another  government:  These  points^ 
and  many  more  equally  necessary  to  be  determtn*^ 
ed,  and  equally  difficult  to  prepare,  were  neither 
determined  nor  prepared :  so  that  we  wiere  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war,  after  thedeath  of  the  empero? 
Joseph,  without  any  positive  scheme  agreed  to, 
as  the  scheme  of  the  future  peace,  by  the  allies. 
That  of  the  grand  alliance  we  had  long  before  re<» 
r.uunced.  Th;itofthe  new  plan  was  become  itifligii- 
ble;  and  if  it  had  been  eligible  it  would  liave  been 
impracticable,  because  of  the  division  it  would  have 
created  among  tlieftllies  themselves:  several  of 
'  whom  would  not  have  consented,  notwithstanding 
his  irrevocable  resolution,  that  the  emperor  should 
be  king  of  Spain^  I  know  toot  what  partthe  pro» 
tractors  of  the  war,  in  the  depth  of  their  policy,  in- 
tended to  take*  Our  nation  had  contributed,  and 
acted  Bo  long  undeir  the  dinectipn  of  their  comicils. 
Vol.  IV,  I  for 
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for  the  grandeur  of  tlje  house  ol  Austria,  like  one 
of  the  hereditary  kingdoms  usurped  by  that  family, 
that  it  is  lawfol  to  think  their  intention  might 
he  to  unite  the  Imperial  and  Spanisli  crowns.  But 
1  rather  think  thcv  Ijad  do  very  determinate  view» 
beyond  that  of  continuing  tiie  war  as  long  as  they 
could.  The  late  lord  Oxford  told  me,  that  my 
lord  Souiers  beiui:  {)rei>sed5  I  know  not  on  what 
occasion  nor  by  whom,  on  the  unnecessary  and 
ruinous  continuation  of  the  war ;  instead  of  giving 
reasons  to  show  the  necessity  of  it,  contented 
himself  to  reply»  that  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a 
hatred  of  France.  This  was  a  strange  reply  for  a* 
wise  mai>j  aiul  yet  I  know  nut  whether  he  could 
iiave  given  a  better  then,  or  whether  any  of  his 
pupils  could  give  a  better  now. 

Tlie  whig  party  in  general  acquired  great  and 
just  popularity,  in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  the 
second,  by  tfa^  clamour  they  raise<i  against  the 
conduct  of  that  prince  in  foreign  afiairs.  They 
w  ho  succeeded  to  the  name  rather  than  the  princi- 
ples of  this  party,  after  the  revolution,  and  who 
have  had  the  administration  of  the  government  in 
their  hands  with  very  little  interruption  ever  since, 
pretending  to  act  on  the  same  prmciple,  have  run 
into  an  extreme  as  vicious  and  as  contrary  to  all 
ttie  rules  oi  good  policy,  as  that  which  their  pre- 
decessors exclaimed  against.  1  he  old  whigs  com- 
plained of  the  inglorious  figure  we  made,  while 
our  court  was  the  bubble,  and  our  king  the  pen-  • 
sionerof  France;  and  insisted  that  the  growing 
ambition  and  power  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  ^ 

should 
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Should  be  opposed  in  time.    The  modern  whigs 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  the  glorious  figure  we 
made,  while  we  reduced  ourselves,  by  their  cottn« 
cils,  and  under  their  administrations,  to  be  the 
bubbles  of  our  pensioners,  that  is,  of  our  allies : 
and  while  we  measured  our  eiBTorts  in  war,  and 
the  continuation  of  tlieni,  witliout  any  regard  to 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  our  own  country, 
without  a  just  and  sober  regard,  such  a  one  aa 
contemplates  objects  in  their  true  light,  and  sees 
tbem  in  their  true  magnitude,  to  the  general  sys- 
tem of  power  in  Europe  $  and,  in  short,  with  a 
principal  regard  merely  to  particular  inteiests  at 
home  and  abroad.    I  say  at  lionie  and  abroad; 
because  it  is  not  less  true,  that  they  have  sacri- 
ficed tlie  wesith  of  their  country  to  the  forming 
and  maintaining  a  party  at  home,  than  that  they 
have  done  so  to  the  forming  and  maintaining,  be* 
yond  all  pretences  q{  necessity,  alliances  abroad. 
These  general  assertions  may  be  easily  justified 
without  having  recourse  to  private  anecdotes,  as 
your 'Lordship  will  find,  when  you  consider  the 
whole  series  of  our  conduct  in  the  two  wars ;  in 
that  which  preceded,  and  that  which  succeeded 
immediately  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,- 
bnt  above  all  in  the  last  of  them.    In  the  admini- 
strations  that  preceded  the  revolution,  trade  had 
flourished,  and  our  nation  had  grown  opulent: 
but  the  general  interest  of  Europe  had  been  too 
much  neglected  by  us;  and  slaveiy,  under  the 
umbrage  of  prerogative,  had  been  well-nigh  estab* 
lisbed  among  ns.  In  those  that  have  followed, 
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faxes  upon  taxes,  .and  debts  upon  debts,  have 

been  ptrpctually  accnrmi lilted,  till  a  small  number 
of  families  have  grown  into  imnicns^^  weaitli^  and 
national  beggary  hae  been  brought  upon  ub  ;  ub- 
<ler the  spcciouspretenccs  ofsupyxirtiug  a  common 
oause  against  Franco,  rediuiiig  her  exorbitant 
power,  and  poising  that  of  Europe  more  equally 
in  the  nublick  balances  laudable  desiffns  no  doubt 

1  o 

as  far  as  they  were  real,  but  such  as,  being  coa- 
verted  into  mere  pretences,  have  been  produclive 
of  much  evil  i  some  of  which  we  feel  and  have 

longfeft,  and  sonu'  will  rxtend  it*s  consequences 
to  o«r  latest  posterity.  The  reign  of  prerogative 
was  short:  and  the  evils  and  the  dangers,  to  which. 
W'Q  were  exposed  by  it,  ended  with  it.  i]ut  the 
r^ign  of  false  and  s(|uandering  policy  has  lasted 
longy  it  tasts  stili,  and  will  finally  oomptete  our 
niin.  Beggary  has  been  the  consequence  of  shu* 
very  in  some  countries:  slavery  will  be  probably 
Uie  consequence  of  beggary  in  ours;  and  if  it  is 
so,  we  know  at  whose  door  to  lay  it.  If  wetiad 
finished  tlie  v.  ar  in  one  thousand  seven  hiuidred 
and  six,  we  should  have  recoaciiet],  like  a  wise 
people,  our  foreign  and  our  domestick  interests  as 
nearly- as  possible:  we  should  have  secured  the 
former  sufficiently,  and  not  have  sacrificed  the 
latter  as  entirely  as  we  did  by  the  prosecutioiii! 
of  the  war  afterward.  You  will  not  be  abler 
to  see  without  astoiiislunent,  how  the  charge  of 
the  war  incre^ed  yearly  upon  us  from  the  begin'- 
ning  of  it ;  nor  how  immense  a  sum  we  paid  in  the 
cour:>e  of  it  to  supply  the  deficiences  of  ourcon^ 
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-federates.  Your  astouishmeut  and  indignation  too 
will  increase,  when  yoa  come  to  compare  the  pro- 
gress, that  was  made  from  the  year  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  six  exclusively,  with  the  ex- 
pense of  more  than  thirty  millions,  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate though  I  write  upon  memory,  that  this  pro- 
gress cost  us  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eleven  inclusively.  lTj)on  this  view 
your  lordship  will  he  persuaded,  that  it  was  l»gh 
time  to  take  the  resolution  of  making  peace, 
when  the  queen  thought  fit  to  change  her  ministry 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  sevm 
hundred  and  ten.  It  was  high  time  indeed  to 
save  our  country  from  absohite  inso]\ency  and 
bankruptcy,  by  putting  an  end  to  a  scheme  of  con- 
duct, which  the  prejudices  of  a  party,  the  whhnsjr 
of  some  particular  men,  the  private  interest  of 
more,  and  the  ambition  and  avariceof  our  allies, 
who  had  been  invited  as  it  were  to  a  scramble  by 
the  preliminaries  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nme  alone  maintained,  liie  persons  there- 
fore, who  came  into  power  at  this  time,  hearkened, 
and  they  did  well  to  hearken,  to  the  first  overtures 
tiiat  were  made  them.  The  disposition  of  their 
enemies  invited  them  to  do  so,  but  tiiat  of  their 
friends,  and  that  of  a  party  at  home  who  had  nursed, 
and  been  nursed  by  the  war,  might  have  detei  red 
them  from  it  i  for  the  diihcuities  and  dangers,  to 
which  they  must  be  exposed  in  carrying  forward 
this  great  work,  could  escape  none  of  them.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  say, 
that  they,  did  not  escape  me;  and  that  I  foresaw 
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as  contingent  but  not  improbable  events,  a  good 
part  of  what  has  happened  to  me  since.  Though 

it  was  a  duty  therefore  that  we  owed  to  our  coun- 
try,  to  deliver  her  from  the  necessi^  of  bearing  any 
longersounequa]  apart  in  sounnecessary  a  war,  yet 
WHS  there  some  degree  of  merit  in  performinorit.  I 
think  so  strongly  in  this  manner,  I  am  so  mcor- 
rigible,  my  ]ord»  that  if  I  could  be  placed  ia 
the  same  circumstances  again,  I  would  take  the 
same  resolution,  and  act  the  same  part.  Age 
and  experience  might  enable  me  to  act  with  more 
ability,  and  greater  skill :  but  all  I  have  suffered 
since  the  death  of  the  queen  should  not  hinder  me 
from  acting.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  shall  not 
•be  surprised  if  you  think,  that  the  peaceof  Utrecht 
was  not  answerable  to  the  success  of  the  war,  nor 
to  the  efiorts  made  in  it.  I  think  so  myself,  and 
have  always  owned,  even  when  it  was  making 
anrl  made,  tliat  I  thought  so.  Since  we  had 
committed  a  successful  folly,  we  ought  to  have 
reaped  more  advantage  from  it  than  we  did :  and 
whether  we  had  left  Philip,  or  placed  another 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have 
reduced  the  power  of  France,  and  to  have  strength- 
ened her  neighbour^,  much  more  than  we  did.  ^ 
We  ought  to  have  reduced  her  power  for  genem- 
tions  to  come,and  not  to  have  contented  ourselves 
with  a  momentary  reduction  of  it.  France  was  ex- 
hausted to  a  great  degree  of  men  and  money,  and 
her  government  had  no  credit :  but  they,  who  took 
.this  for  a  sufficient  reduction  of  her  power,  looked 
but  a  little  way  beioie  them,  and  reasaned  too 
1 6  superiicially. 
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SMperficially.  Several  sucli  there  were  however ;  • 
for  as  it  has  beeu  said,  that  there  is  no  extravit* 
,  gancy  which  some  philosopher  6r  other  has  not 
maintained,  so  your  cxpei  ieiice,  youut^  a.s  vou 
are,  must  have  shown  you,  that  there  is  no  absurd 
eztreine»  into  which  our  party  politicians  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  prone  to  Fall,  concerning  the  state 
and  conduct  of  pubiick  affairs.  But  if  France 
i¥as  exhausted  i  so  were  we»  and  so  were  the  Dutch. 
Famine  rendered  her  condition  much  more  miae" 
rable  than  ours,  at  one  tiine,  in  appearance  and 
in  reality  too.  But  as  soon  as  tliis  accident,  that 
had  distressed  the  French  and  frightened  Lewis 
the  fourteentli  the  utmost  degree,  and  the 
immediate  consequences  of  it  were  overj  it 
was  obvious  to  observe,  though  few  made  the 
observation,  that  while  we  were  unable  to  raise 
in  a  year,  by  some  millions  at  least,  the  expenses 
of  the  year,  the  French  were  willing  and  able  to 
bear  the  imposition  of  the  tenth,  over  and  above  all 
the  other  taxesthat  had  been  laid  upon  them.  This 
observation  had  tfie  weight  it  deserved  i  and  surely 
it  deserved  to  have  some  among  those  who  made 
it,  at  tlie  time  s])okeii  of,  and  who  did  not  think 
that  the  war  was  to  be  continued  as  long  as  a 
parliament  could  be  prevailed  on  to  vote  money« 
But  supposing  it  to  have  deserved  none,  suppos- 
ing the  power  of  France  to  have  been  reduced  as 
low  as  you  please  with  respect  to  her  inward  state, 
yet  still  I  affirm,  that  such  a  reduction  could  not 
be  permanent,  and  was  not  thereluie  suf!:cient. 
Whoever  knows  the  nature  of  her  governmeul^ 
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the  temper  of  her  p  r)ple,  and  the  nataral  ad** 

vantages  she  has  in  commerce  over  all  the  nattons 
that  surround  her,  knows,  that  an  arbitrary  go- 
wnmeat,  and  the  temper  of  her  people  enable 
beron  particular  oooasioos  to  throw  off  a  load  of 

debt  much  more  easily,  and  with  consequences 
zuuch  lets  to  be  fe  u  cd, :  han  any  of  her  neigiiboura 
can:  that  although  in  the  general  course  of  thioga 
trade  be  cramped  and  ii)dustry  vexed  by  this  ar-» 
bitrary  government,  yet  neither  oneuor  theotiief 
iu  oppressed ;  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
ihe  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  are  such, 
th  H  liow  great  soever  her  distress  be  at  any  point 
of  tiine^i  twenty  years  of  tranquillity  suiBce  to  re- 
Ciitablish  her  affairs,  and  to  enrich  her  again  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  any 
one  doubts  of  this,  let  him  consider  the  condition 
in  which  this  kingdom  was  left  by  Lewis  the  foarv 
teenth :  the  strange  })ranks  the  duke  of  Orleans 
played,  during  his  regency  and  administration, 
ivith  the  whole  system  of  publick  revenue,  and 
private  property :  and  then  let  him  tell  himself 
that  the  reven ^'cs  orFrance,  the  tenth  taken  oi]\ 
exceed  all  the  expenses  of  her  government  by 
many  millions  of  livres  already,  and  will  exceed 
theui  by  many  more  in  another  year. 

Upon  the  whole  mattei-,  my  lord,  the  iow  and 
exhausted  state,  to  which  France  was  reduced  by 
the  last  <^reat  war,  was  but  a  momentary  reduc-r 
lion  of  her  power  5  and  wliatever  real  and  more 
lastiug  reduction  the  treaty  of  Utretcht  brought 
about  in  some  instances,  it  wsis  i|ot  sufficieut* 
19  TUft 
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The  power  of  France  w^^uld  not  have  appeared  a& 
great  as  it  did,  when  England  and  Holland  armed 
themselves  and  armed  all  Germany  against  her, 
if  she  had  lain  as  open  to  the  invasions  of  her 
^    enemiesi  as  her  enemies  lay  to  hers.    Her  inward 
strength  wa«  great ;  bwt  the  strength  of  those 
ii*ontiers,  which  Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  almost 
forty  years  in  forming,  and  which  the  folly  of  aU 
his  neighbours  in  their  turns  suffered  him  to  forniy 
made  this  strength  as  formidable  as  it  became^ 
The  true  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Trance,  I  take  no  notice  of  chimerical  projects 
about  cbangmg  her  government,  consisted  there* 
fore  in  disarmini^  her  iVuij tiers,  and  fbrtifyiug  the 
barriers  against  her,  by  the  cession  and  demolitioa 
of  many  mere  places  than  she  yielded  up  at 
Utrecht ;  bat  not  of  more  than  she  might  have 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  her  own  immediate 
ireliei^  and  to  the  future  security    her  neighbours* 
That  she  was  not  obliged  to  make  these  sacrifices, 
•   I  affirm,  was  o^v  i^g  solely  to  those  who  ofjposed 
the  peace ;  and  I  am  willing  to  put  my  whole 
credit  with  your  lordship,  and  the  whole  meriti 
of  a  cause  that  has  been  so  much  contested,  on 
this  issue.    I  say  a  cause  that  iias  been  so  mucb 
contested;  for  in  truth, I  think,  it  is  no  longer  a 
doubt  any  where,  except  in  British  pamphlets, 
whether  the  conduct  of  those  who  neither  de- 
clined treating,  as  was  done  in  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  six;  nor  pretended  to  treat 
•without  a  design  of  concluding,  as  was  done  in 
0ne  thousaQd  scyea  hundred  and  nine  and  ten, 
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but  carried  the  great  work  of  the  peace  forward 
to  it's  consumtnation ;  or  the  conduct  of  those 
who  opposed  this  work  in  every  step  of  it*s  pro- 
gress, saved  the  power  of  France  from  a  greater 
and  a  suiiiclent  reduction  at  tlie  treaty  oi  Utrecht, 
The  very  ministers,  who  were  employed  in  this 
hxtA  opposition,  are  obliged  to  confess  this  tratb« 
How  should  they  deny  it  ?  Those  of  V  ienna  may 
complain,  that  the  emperor  h^rl  not  the  entire 
Spanish  monarchy ;  or  those  of  Holland  that  the 
,  States  were  not  made  masters  directly  and  indirect- 

iyof  the  whole  Low  Countries,  But  neither  tiiey 
nor  any  onie  else^^at  has  any  sense  of  shame  about 
him,  can  deny  that  the  late  queen,  though  she  was 
resolved  to  treat  because  she  was  rciioived  to  iiaish 
the  war,  yet  wa«  to  the  utmost  degree  desirous 
totreatin  a  perfect  unionwith  herallies,  and  to  pro- 
cure them  all  the  reasonable  terms  they  could  ex- 
pect ;  and  much  better  than  those  they  reduced  them- 
selves  to  the  necessity  of  accepting,  by  endeavour* 
>ng  to  wrest  the  negotiation  out  Of  her  bands.  The 
disunion  of  the  allies  gave  France  the  advantages 
^  she  improved.   Tiie  sole  question  is,  Whocaused 

this  disunion  ?  and  that  will  be  easily' decided  by 
every  imparticil  ni:in,  who  informs  hiQisdi"  care- 
fully of  the  puidick  anecdotes  of  that  time.  If  the 
private  anecdotesr  were  to  be  Jaid  open  as  well  as 
those,  and  I  think  it  almost  time  they  should,  the 
whole  monstrpus  scene  would  appear,  and  siiock 
the  eye  of  every  bonest  man.  I  do  not  intend  to 
descend  into  many  particnlars  at  this  time :  but 
whenever  I,  or  any  other  person  as  well  informed 
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US  I»  shall  descend  into  a  full  deduction  of  sucli 
particulars,  it  will  become  undeniably  evident, 
that  the  most   violent  opposition  imaginable, 
carried  on  by  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  in 
'  league  with  a  party  in  Britain,  began  as  soon  as 
the  first  overtures  were  madje  to  the  queen;  before 
she  liad  so  much  as  begun  to  treat ;  and  was  there- 
fore an  opposition  not  to  this  or  that  plan  of 
treaty,  but  in  truth  to  all  treaty ;  and  especially 
to  one  wherein  Great  Britain  took  the  lead,  or 
was  to  have  any  particular  advantage.   Tliat  the 
Imperialists  meant  no  treaty,  unless  a  preliminary 
and  impracticable  condition  of  it  was  to  sM 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  emperor's  head,  will 
appear  from  this;  that  prince  Eugene,  when  he 
came  into  England,  long  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
aad  eievation  of  Charles,  upon  an  errand  most 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  man,  treated  always  on  ' 
this  supposition :  and  I  remember  with  howmudi 
imvard  impatience  I  assisted  at  conferences  held 
with  inm  concerning  quotas  for  renewuigthe  war 
in  Spain,  in  the  very  same  room,  at  the  cockpit^ 
where  the  queen's  ministers  had  been  told  in  plain 
terms,  a  little  before,  by  those  of  other  alhes, 
that  their  masters  would  not  consent,  that  the 
Imperial  and  Spanish  crowns  should  unite  on 
the  same  head."    That  the  Dutch  were  not 
averse  to  all  treaty,  but  meant  none  wherein  Great 
Britain  was  to  have  any  particular  advantage,  will 
appear  from  this;  that  their  minister  declared' 
.  himself  ready  and  authorised  to  stop  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  queen's,  measures,  by  pre« 
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senting  a  memorial,  wherein  l^e  would  decln 
that,  his  masters  entered  into  them,  and  were  r 
"  solved  not  to  continue  the  war  for  the  rec 
.  **  very  of  Spain,  provided  the  queen  would  conse 
f."  thai  they  should  garrison  Gibraltar  and  Po] 
f "  niahon  jointly  with  us,  iind  share  equally  the  A 
siento,  the  South  Sea  ship,  and  whatever  shou 
'  "  be  granted  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  queen  ai 
"  lier  subjects."    That  the  whigs  engaged  in  tl 
•jkague  with  foreign  powers  against  their  countr 
as  well  as  their  queen,  and  with  a  phrensy  mo 
unaccountable  than  that  which  made  and  maintai 
^ed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  formerly,  w 
appear  from  this ;  that  their  attempts  were  c 
rected  not  only  to  wrest  the  negotiations  out  of  t] 
queen's  hands,  but  to  oblige  their  country  to  carry  ( 
-  the  war,  on  the  same  unecpjal  foot  that  had  cost  h 
J  already  about  twenty  millions  more  than  she  oug 
to  have  contributed  to  it.    For  tiiey  not  on 
continued  to  abet  the  emperor,  whose  inability 
supply  his  quota  was  confessed  ;  but  the  Dut( 
/likewise,  after  the  states  had  refused  to  ratify  tl 
treaty  their  minister  signed  at  London  towai 
the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundre 
and  eleven,  and  by  which  the  queen  united  he 
self  more  closely  than  ever  to  them  :  enirajrinir  i 
.pursue  the  war,  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  1 
.guaranty  it,  when  concluded,  jointlv  with  then 
"  provided  they  would  keep   the  engagemen 
*'  they  hiKi  taken  with  her,  and  the  conditions  < 
"  proportionate  expen.se  under  which  our  natic 
•*  had  entered  into  the  war,"  I'pon  such  schema 
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these  was  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  carried  on  :  and  the  means  employed^ 
a!nd  the  means  projected  to  be  employed,  were 
woi  thr  of  such  scheaies:  open,  direct,  and  inde- 
cent defiance  of  legal  autlmhty,  secret  conspiraciea 
,   against  the  state,  and  base  machinations  against 
particular  men,  who  had  no  olhcr  crime  thaa  that 
oi  endeavouring  to  coiicliMde  awar»  under  the  au^ 
thority  of  tfaie<|aeen,  which  a  party  in  the  nation 
endeavoured  to  prolong  a;;ainst  he  :  authority. 
Had  the  good  policy  of  concjuding  the  war  heea 
doubtfol^  it  was  certainly  as  lawful  for  thoae»  who 
•hought  it  good,  to  advise  it,  as  it  hud  been  foe 
tiiose  wiio  thought  it  bad,  to  advise  tiie  contrary : 
and  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  on  the  throM 
ongbt  to  have  terminated  the  contest.  But  he  who 
had  judged  by  the  appearances  of  things  on  o'\et 
aide  at  that  time  would  have  been  apt  to  think* 
that  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  to  iMagna 
Charta,  was  the  same  thuig  ;  that  the  queen  on 
the  throoe  had  no  right  to  govern  independently 
of  her  sncosssor ;  nor  any  of  her  8u]>jects  a  righfe 
to  adiiiiaibter  the  government  under  her,  though. 
caUed  to  it  by  her,  except  those  whom  she  iuid 
thought  £t  to  lay  aside.   Extravagant  as  these 
principles  are,  no  other  could  justify  the  conduct 
held  at  that  time  by  those  who  opposed  the  peace 
a^as  I  ^aid  just  now,  that  the  plirensyofthia 
league  was  4aore  imaocountabie'than  that  of  tlie 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  1  might  have  added, 
tiiat  it  was  not  v«ry  many  degrees  less  chmins^U 
Swne  itf %ho«ft»  who  charged  tb»  jcpie^'s.minister^ 
•  .  after 
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after  her  death  with  imaginary  trea80iiB»  had  been. 

guilty  during  her  life  of  real  treasons :  and  I  can 
oompai^  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  spirit  that 
prevailed  at  that  time,  both  before  the  condusion 
of  the  peace,  and,  under  pretence  of  danger  to  the 
succession,  after  it,  to  nothing  more  nearly  than 
to  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  spirit,  that  seised 
the  toi  ics  soon  after  the  aooesrion  of  George  the- 
fiist.  The  latter  indeed,  which  was  provoked  by 
mijust  and  impolitick  persecution,  broke  oat  in 
open  rebellion.  The  former  might  have  done  so^ 
if  the  qu€en  had  lived  a  little  longer.  But  to  re- 
tuni* 

'  The  obstinate  adherence  of  the  Dutch  to  this 

leac^ue,  in  opposition  to  the  queen,  rendered  the 
conferences  of  Utrecht,  when  they  were  opened, 
no  better  than  mock  conferences.  '  Had  the  men 
who  governed  that  commonwealth  been  wise  and 
honest  enough  to  unite,  at  least  then,  cordially 
with  the  queen,  and,  since  they  could  not  hinder 
a  congress,  to  act  in  concert  with  her  in  it;  we 
should  have  been  still  in  time  to  maintain  a  suf- 
ficient union  among  the  allies,  and  asufficient  su- 
periority over  the  French.  All  the  specifick  de- 
mands that  the  former  made,  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
themselves,  either  to  incumber  the  negotiation, 
or  to  have  in  reserve,  according  to  the  artifice 
usually  employed  on  such  occasions,  certain  points 
from  which  to  depart  in  the  course  of  it  with  ad- 
Tantage,  would  not  have  been  obtained:  but  aU 
the  essential  demands,  all  in  particular  that  were 
realijr  uecessary,  to  secure  the  barriers  in  the  Low 
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Countries  and  of  the  tour  circles  against  Fraiicet 
would  have  been  so.  For  France  must  have  con-* 
turned,  in  this  case,  rather  to  sue  for  peace,  than 
to  treat  ou  an  equal  foot.  The  first  dauphin,  son 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  died  several  months  be- 
fore this  congress  began :  the  second  dauphin^ 
his  grandson,  and  tlie  wife  and  the  eldest  son  of 
this  prince,  died,  soon  after  it  began,  of  the  same 
unknown  distemper,  and  were  buried  together  in 
the  same  grav  e.  Such  family  niisfortunes,folk)w- 
ing  a  long  series  of  national  misfortunes^  made  the 
old  king,  though  he  bore  them  with  much  seem- 
fng  magnanimity,  des-irous  to  gel  out  of  the  war 
at  any  tolerable  rate,  that  he  might  not  run  ttie 
risk  of  leaving  a  child  of  five  years^  old^  the 
present  king,  engaged  in  it.  The  queen  did  all 
that  was  moraiiy  possible,  except  giving  up  her 
honour  in  the  negotiation,  and  the  interests  of  her 
sul»ject5  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  to  procure 
this  union  with  the  slates  General.  But  all  she 
could  do  was  vain :  and  the  same  phrensy  that 
had  hindered  the  Dutch  from  improving  to  theif 
and  to  tile  common  advantage  the  pubJiek  mis-» 
fortunes  of  France,  hindered  them  from  improving 
to  the  same  purposes  the  private  misfortunes  of 
the  house  of  iiourbon.  They  continued  to  flatter 
themselves,  that  they  should  force  the  queen  out 
6f  her  measures,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  party 
in  Britain  who  opposed  th^ese  measures,  and  even 
raise  an  insurrection  against  her.  But  these  in« 
trigues,  and  those  of  prince  Eugene,  were  known, 
and  disappointed   and  monsieur  Buys  had  the 

mprtiijcation. 
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mortificatipn,  to  be  reproached  with  them-  pub* 
lickly,  when  he  came  to  take  leave  of  the  lords  of 

the  council,  by  the  earl  of  Oxiord ;  who  entered 
into  many  particulars^  that  could  not  be  denied^ 
of  the  private  transactions  of  this  sort,  to  whidi 

Buys  had  been  a  party,  in  compliance  with  liis 
instructions,  and,  as  I  believe^  much  against  bis 
own  sense  and  inclinations:  As  the  season  for 
taking  the  field  advanced,  the  league  proposed 
to  defeat  the  success  of  the  congress  by  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  But  instead  of  defeating 
the  success  of  the  congress,  the  events  of  tlie 
campaign  served  only  to  tnrn  this  snccess  in 
favour  of  France.  At  the  begiuning  of  tlje  year, 
tlie  queen,  and  the  states^  in  concert,  might  have 
given  the  law  to  friend  and  foe,  with  great  ad- 
vaiitage  to  the  former;  and  with  such  a  detri- 
inent  to  the  latter,  as  the  causes  of  the  war  ren  • 
dered  Just,  the  events  of  it  reasonable,  and  the 
objects  of  it  necessary.  At  the  end  of  tlie  year 
the  allies  were  no  longer  in  a  state  of  giving,  nor 
the  French  of  receiving  the  law ;  and  the  Dutch 
had  recourse  to  the  queen's  good  ofiices,  when 
they  could  oppose  and  durst  insult  her  no  longer. 
Ev^n  then,  these  offices  were  employed  with  zeal 
and  with  some  effect,  for  them. 

Ti)us  the  war  ended,  much  more  favourably  to 
Frapce  than  she  expected,  or  they  wbQ  put  an 
end  to  it  designed.  The  queen  would  have  hum- 
bled HI  HI  weakened  this  power.  The  allies  who 
opposed  iier  would  have  cruslied  it,"  and  have 
raised  another  as  exorbitant  on  the  ruins  of  ij}, 

Neither 
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Neither  one  nor  the  otiier  succeeded,  and  they 
who  meant  to  ruin  the  French  power  pre^ierved  it, 
by  opposing  those  who  meant  to  reduce  it. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  events  of  tlie  vear 
one  thousiiud  sevea  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the 
decisive  turn  they  gave  to  the  negotiations  in 
favour  of  France,  give  me  leave  to  say  sometliing 
more  on  this  subject.  You  will  hnd  that  1  shaii 
do  so  with  much  impartiality.  The  disastrous 
events  of  the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  consefjnenccs  of  them,  have  been  iiupuicd  to 
the  separation  ot  the  British  troops  from  th^  army 
of  the  allies.  I  he  clamour  against  this  measure 
was  i^reat  at  that  time,  and  the  projudices  which 
this  clamour  raised  are  great  still  among  some  men. 
Butasdamour  raised  these  prejudices,  other  pre- 
judices gave  birth  to  this  clamour:  and  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  do  so  among  persons  bent  on  , 
continuing  the  war;  since  i  own  very  freely,  thfit 
when  the  first  step  that  led  to  this  separation 
came  to  my  knowledge,  which  was  not  an  hour, 
by  the  way,  before  1  writ  by  tlie  queen's  order  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  very  words  in  which 
the  order  was  advised  and  given,  that  he  should 
"  not  engage  in  any  siege,  nor  liazard  a  battle,  till 
"  further  order,"  I  was  surprised  and  hurt.  So 
much,  that  if  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  speak* 
ing  in  private  to  tlie  queen,  after  I  had  received 
monsieur  De  i  orcy's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject, 
and  bdbre  she  went  into  the  council,  I  ihquld 
have  spoken  to  her,  I  think,  in  the  first  beat, 
against  it.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  step 
was  justifiable  at  that  point  of  time  in  every 
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respect;  and  Hierefore  that  the  consequences  are  to 
be  cliargeti  to  liie  «4ccou4ii  ol  tiiuhe  who  drew  them 
on  theoiselves,  not  to  the  accoant  of  the  queen» 
nor  of  the  minister  who  advised  her.  The  step 
was  j  ustifiable  to  the  allies  surely,  siuce  the  queen 
took  uo  floore  upon  her,  no  not  so  much  by  far,  in 
making  it,  as  many  of  them  had  done  by  suspend* 
ingy  or  ciuluiifverinr^,  or  defeating  operations  in 
the  heat  of  the  war,  when  tUey  declined  to  send 
their  troofps,  or  delayed  the  march  of  them,  or 
iKglected  the  preparations  they  were  obUgcd  to 
make  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  Your 
lordship  will  find  in  the  course  of  your  inqoiriet 
many  particular  instances  of  what  is  here  pointed 
out  in  geiieral.  But  I  cannot  help  descending 
into  some  few  of  those  that  regard  the  emperor 
and  the  States  General,  who  cried  theloudest  and 
with  the  most  effect,  though  they  had  the  least 
reason,  on  account  of  their  own  conduct,  to  com*' 
plain  of  the  queen's.  With  what  ftce  eould  the 
emperor,  for  instance,  presume  to  complain  of  the 
orders  se^it  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ?  I  say 
nothing  of  bis  deficiencies,  which  were  so  great, 
that  he  had  at  this  very  time  little  more  than  one 
regiment,  that  could  be  said  properly  to  act  agaiost 
France  and  Spain*at  his  sole  charge ;  as  I  affirmed 
to  prmce  Engine  before  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  demonstrated  upon  paper  the  next  day.  I 
say  nothing  of  all  that  preceded  tiie  year  one 
thousand  sev^n  hundred  and  seven,  on  wfaidi  I 
should  have  much  to  say.  But  I  desire  your 
lordship  only  to  consider  what  you  will  find  t» 
have  passed  after  the  fuaaom  year  one  thousand 
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seven    hundred   and  six.     Was  it    with  the 
queen's  approbation,  or  against  her  will,  that 
the  emperor  made  the  treaty  for  the  evacuatioa 
of  Lombardy,  and  let  out  so  great  a  number  of 
French  regiments  time  enou^jh  to  recruit  them- 
selves at  home,  to  march  into  Spain^  and  ta- 
destroy  the  British  forces  at  Almanza  ?  Was  it 
wiih  her  approbation,  or  against  her  will,  that, 
instead  of  employing  all  his  forces  and  all  his  en- 
deavours, to  make  the  greatest  design  of  the 
Vk'hole  wafj  the  enterprise  on  Toulon,  succeed,  he 
detached  twelve  tliou€and  men  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  that  must  have  fallen  of 
course  ?  and  ihat  an  opportunity  uf  ruining  the 
whole  maritime  force  of  France,  and  of  ruining  or 
subdaing  her  provinces  on  that  side  was  lost, 
merdy  by  this  unnecessary  diversion,  and  by  the 
conduct  of  prince  Eugene,  u  hicli  left  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  he  gave  occasi<Hi  to  tlm&tal  disappoint*  • 
ment  on  purpose,  and  in  concert  with  the  court  of 

Vienna? 

Tuqi  your  eyes,  my  lord,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
States,  and  you  will  find  reason  to  be  astonished 

at  the  arrosrance  of  tlie  men  who  ij^overned  in  - 
them  at  tXtis  time,  and  who  presumed  to  exclaim 
against  a  queen  of  Great  Britain,  for  doing  whact 
their  deputies  had  done  niorc  tiian  once  in  that 
very  country,  and  in  the  course  of  that  very 
war,  in  tlie  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelve,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  war,  when 
couierences  ibr  treating  a  peace  were  open- 
ed, when  the  least  sinister  event  in  the  field  would 
take  off  from  that  superiority,  which  the  fUies  bad 
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in  t  he  congress^  and  when  the  past  success  of  the 
V«ir  had  alreatly  given  them  as  much  of  this  snpe" 
riurity  as  they  wanted,  to  obtain  a  safe,  adt^anta- 
geou?,  honoiuiible,  and  lasting  peace,  the  queen 
.directed  her  general  to  suspend  till  further  order 
the  operations  of  her  troops.  In  one  thousand 
seyen  hundred  and  three,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
yf9i!r,  when  something  was  to  be  risked  or  no  suc- 
cess to  be  expected^  and  when  the  bad  situation  of 
ailairs  iu  Gtjrniany  and  Italy  required,  in  a  parh- 
cular  maimer,  that  eilbrts  should  be  made  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  that  the  war  should  not  Jan* 
guish  there  while  it  was  nnsuccessftil  every  where 
else ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  determined  to 
attack  the  Fcench,  but  the  Dutch  deputies  would 
not  suffer  their  troops  to  go  on;  defeated  bis 
design  in  the  very  moment  of  it's  execution,  if  I 
.remember  well,  and  gave  no  other  reason  for  their 
proceeding  than  that  which  is  a  reason  against 
every  battle,  the  possibility  of  being  beaten.  The 
circumstance  of  proximity  to  their  fijpntier  was 
/urged,  I  know,  andil;  was  said,  thatt  their  pro- 
vinces would  be  exposed  to  the  iiicursions  of  the 
.  ^French,  if  they  lost  the  battle.  But  beside  other 
answers  to  this  vain  pretencei  it  was  obvious  that 
they  had  ventured  battles  as  near  home  as  this 
would  have  been  fought,  and  th^^^tlie  way  to  re- 
move the  enemy  farther  off  was  b^ctioQ  not  in^ 
action.  Upon  the  whole  matter;  tiKe  Xjutch  de- 
puties biopped  the  progress  ot  the  60iifederate 
.army  at  this  time^  by  exercising  an  arbitrary  and 
independent  authority  over  the  troops  of  the 
Stateii,  ^  In  one  thousand  sev  en  imadrcd  and  five, 
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when  the  success  of  the  preceding  campaign 

ghould  have  <;ivcn  them  an  t mire  confiilence  iti 
the  diike  of  Marlborough's  conduct,  when  return- 
ing from  the  Moselle  to  the  Low  Countries^  lie 
began  to  make  himself  and  the  common  cause 
amends,  for  ilie  disappointment  which  pique  and 
jealousy  in  the  prince  of  Baden»  or  usual  sloth  and 
negligence  in  the  GeV*mans9  had  occasioned  just 
bclbre,  by  forcing  the  French  hnrs  j  when  lie  was 
in  the  full  pursuit  of  this  advantage,  and  when  he 
was  marching  to  attack  an  enemy  half  defeated, 
and  more  than  half  dispirited ;  nay  when  he  had 
made  his  disjiositions  for  attacking,  and  part  of 
his  troops  had  paiVed  the  Dyle— the  deputies  of  the 
States  once  more  tied  up  his  bands,  took  fromvhimf 
an  opportunity  too  fair  to  be  lost;  for  these,  I 
think,  were  some  of  the  terms  of  his  complaint: 
and  in  short  the  confederacy  recerved  an  affront 
at  least,  where  we  might  have  obtained  a  victory. 
Let  tills  that  has  been  said  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  independency  on  tlie  queen,  her  councils; 
and  her  generals,  with  which  these  powers  acted 
in  the  course  of  the  war ;  who  were  asliamed 
not  to  find  fault,  that  the  queen  once,  and  at 
the  latter  end  of  it,  presumed  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  iicr  troops  till  farther  order.  But 
be  it  that  they  foresaw  what  this  farther  order 
would  be.  They  foresaw  then,  that  as  soon  as 
Dunkirk  should  be  put  into  the  queen's  hands, 
bhe  would  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two  ' 
months,  and  invite  them  to  do  the  same.  Neither 
this  foresight,  nor  the  strongdeclaration,  which  the 
bishop  of  Bristol  made  by  tiie  queen's  order  at 

&  3  Utrecht, 
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Utrecht,  and  which  showed  thrin  that  her  r<  solu- 
tioa  was  taken  not  to  submit  to  the  league  into 
which  they  Imd  entered  against  her,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  make  a  riirht  nse  of  these  two  months, 
by  endeavouring  to  renew  their  union  Jiiid  good 
understanding  with  the  queen;  though  lean  say 
with  the  m  eatesttputh,  and  they  could  not  doubt  of 
it  at  the  time,  that  she  w  ould  have  gone  more  than 
hatf-way  to  meet  them^and  tltat  herministers  would 
have  done  their  utmost  to  bring  it  about.  •  Even 
then  we  might  have  rr tinned  the  superiority  we 
began  to  lose  in  the  congress  ;  for  the  qnjf  en  and 
the  States  uniting,  the  principal  allies  would  have 
united  with  them  ^  and,  in  this  case,  it  would  have 
been  so  much  the  interest  of  France  to  avoid 
dny  chance  of  seeing  the  war  renewed,  that  she 
nrnst,  and  she  would,  have  made  sure  of  peace, 
during  the  suspension,  on  much  worse  terms  for 
herself  and  for  Spain,  than  she  made  it  afterward. 
But  the  prudent  and  sober  states  continued  to  act 
like  fro  ward  children,  or  like  men  drunk  with  re- 
sentment and  passion^  and  such  will  the  conduct 
be  of  the  wisest  governments  in  every  circum* 
stance,  where  a  spirit  of  faction  and  of  private  in- 
terest prevails  among  those  who  are  at  the  head, 
over  reason  of  state.  After  laying  aside  ail 
decency  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  queen, 
they  laid  aside  all  caution  for  themselves.  They 
declared  *'  tiiey  would  cairy  on  tiie  war  without 
ber/'  Landrecy  seemed,  in  their  esteen>  of 
more  importance  than  Dunkirk;  and  the  oppor<* 
t unity  of  wasting  some  French  provinces,  or  of 
{mttiog  the  wbotceveatof  the  waronth^d^ision 
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of  another  battle,  preferable  to  the  other  measure 
that  lay  o|>en  to  them ;  that,  I  mean,  of  trying, 

in  good  earnest,  and  in  an  honest  concert  with  the 
queen>  duriug  tlie  su;speasioii  of  arms^  whether 
such  terms  of  peace,  as  ought  to  satisfy  th^m  and 
the  other  allies,  might  not  be  imposed  on  France. 

If  the  confederate  army  had  broke  into  France, 
the  campaign  before  this,  or  in  any  former  cam-^ 
paign ;  and  if  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  had 
exercised  then  the  same  iiihuiiiauity,  as  the  French 
had  exercised  in  their  provinces  in  former  wars; 
if  they  had  burnt  Versailles,  and  even  Paris,  and  if 
they  had  disturbed  the  asiies  of  the  dead  princes 
that  repose  at  St.  Denis ;  every  good  man  would 
have  felt  the  borrour,  that  such  cruelties  inspire : 
noman  could  have  said,  that  the  retaliation  was 
unjust.  But  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twelve,  it  was  too  Jate,  in  every  respect,  to  medi- 
tate such  projects.  If  the  French  had  been  un« 
prepared  to  defend  their  frontier,  either  for  want 
oi  means,  or  in  a  vain  couiidence  that  the  peace 
would  be  made^  as  our  king  Charles  the  second 
was  unprepared  to  defend  his  coast  at  the  latter 
end  of  liis  first  war  with  Holland,  the  alhes  mii^ht 
have  played  a  sure  game  in  satistying  their  ven- 
geance on  the  French,  as  the  Dutch  did  on  us  in 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sjxtv-seveu  ;  and 
imposing  haider  terms  on  them  than  tiiose  they 
offered,  or  would  have  accepted.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  French  army  was,  I  believe, 
more  numerous  than  the  army  of  the  allies,  even 
before  separation,  and  certainly  in  a  much  betted 
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condition  than  two  or  three  years  before^  when  a 
deluge  of  blood  was  sp9t  to  dislodge  them,  for  we 

did  no  more,  at  Malplaquet.  Would  the  Gt  i  i.ians 
and  the  Dutch  have  found  it  more  ensv  to  ihrce 
them  at  this  time,  than  it  was  at  that  ?  Would  not 
the  French  have  fought  with  as  much  obstinacy 
to  save  Paris,  as  they  did  to  save  Jvluns  ?  and, 
with  all  the  regard  due  to  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  to  prince  Eugene,  was  the  absence  of  tlie 
duke  of  Marlborough  of  no  consequence  ?  I'uru 
this  affair  every  way  in  your  thoughts,  my  lord, 
and  yoa  will  fmd  that  the  Germans  and  the 
Dutch  had  nothing  in  theirs,  but  to  break,  at  any 
rate,  and  at  any  risk,  the  negotiations  that  were  be- 
gan, and  to  reduce  Great  Britain  to  the  necessity 
of  continuing,  what  she  had  been  too  long,  a  pro* 
vince  of  the  coiiiederacy.  A  province  indeed, 
and  not  one  of  the  best  treated ;  since  the  con- 
federates assumed  a  right  of  obliging  her  to  keep 
her  pacts  with  them,  anil  of  dispensing  with  their 
obligations  to  her;  of  exhausting  her,  without 
rule,  or  proportion^  or  measure,  in  the  support  of 
a  war,  to  which  she  alone  contributed  more  than  all 
of  them,  and  in  wliich  she  had  no  longer  an  inune- 
diate  interest,  nor  even  any  remote  interest  that 
was  not  common,  or  with  respect  to  her,  very 
dubious;  and,  after  all  this,  of  complaining  that 
the  queen  presumed  to  hearken  to  overtures  of 
peace,  and  to  set  a  negotiation  on  foot,  while 
their  humour  and  ambition  required,  that  the  war 
should  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
for  a  purpose  that  was  either  bad  or  indeterminate. 
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The  suspension  of  arms,  that  began  an  the  Low 

Countries,  was  continued,  and  extended  afterward 
by  the  act  I  signed  at.  Fontaine-Bieau.  The  fortune 
of  the  war  turned  at  the  same  time ;  and  all  those 
disgraces  followed,  which  obliged  th^  Dutch  to 
treat,  and  to  desire  the  assistance  of  the  queen, 
whomjthey  hadset  at  defiance  so  lately.  This  assist- 
ance they  had,  as  effectually  as  it  could  be  given 
in  the  circumstances,  to  which  they  had  reduced 
themselves  andtlie  whole  alliance :  and  the  peace 
of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Savoy,  Prussia,  and 
the  States  General  was  made,  without  his  Im- 
perial ma  jesty's  concurrence,  in  the  spring  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen :  as  it  might 
have  been  made,  much  more  advantageously  for 
them  all,  in  that  of  one  thonsaiid  seven  hundred 
and  twelve.  Less  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  tlie 
States,  and  perhaps  more  decisive  resolutions  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  would  have  wound  up  all 
these  divided  threads  in  one,  and  have  iinished 
this  great  work  much  sooner  and  better.  I  say; 
perhaps  more  decisive  resolutions  on  the  part  of 
the  queen  ;  because  although  I  i  hink  tiiat  I  should 
have  conveyed  her  orders  for  signing' a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  before  the  armies  took  the 
field,  much  more  willingly,  than  I  exeaited  them 
afterward  in  signing  that  of  the  cessation  of  arms; 
jet  I  do  not  presume  to  decide,  but  shall  desire 
your  lordship  to  do  so,  on  a  review  of  all  circum- 
stances, some  of  wnich  I  shall  just  mention. 

The  league  made  for  protracting  the  war  hav- 
ing opposed  the  queen  to^  the  utmost  of  their 
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power,  and  by  means  of  every  sort,  from  the 
first  appearances  of  a  negotiation ;  the  general 

eilect  of  thi5?  violent  opposition,  on  her  and  her 
ministers,  was,  to  make  tUeoi  proceed  by  slower 
and  more  cantions  steps :  the  particular  effect  of 
it  was,  to  oblige  them  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  and  to  inflame  the  people  sviih  a  desire  of 
peace,  by  showing,  in  the  most  publickand  solemn 
manner,  bow  nneqaally  'we  were  burdened,  and 
how  unfairly  we  were  treated  by  our  allies.  The 
first  gave  an  air  of  diiiidence  and  timidity  to  their 
^nduot,  which  encouraged  the  league,  and  gave 
vigour  to  the  opposition.  The  second  irritated 
the  Dutch  particularly  :  for  the  enif^erur  and  tlie 
other  allies  had  the  modesty  at  least  not  to  pre- 
tend to  bear  an}  proportion  in  the  expense  of 
the  v/ai  :  and  thus  the  two  powers,  whose  union 
was  the  most  essentia),  were  the  most  at  variance, 
and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  act  in  a  closer  con* 
cert  with  her  enemy  who  desired  peace,  than  she 
would  have  done  if  her  allies  had  been  less 
obstinately  bent  to  protract  the  war.  During 
these  transactions,  my  lord  Oxford,  who  bad  his 
correspondencies  apai  i,  aiid  a  pi  ivate  thread  of 
negotiation  always  in  his  hands,  entertained  hopes 
that  Philip  would  be  brought  to  abandon  Spain  in 
favour  of  liis  father-in-law,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  States  of  that  prince,  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  and  the  preservation  of  his  right  of  succes* 
sion  to  the  crown  of  France.  Whether  my  lord 
had  any  particular  reasons  for  entertaining  these 
hopes^  beside  the  general  reasons  founded  on  the 
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condition  of  France,  on  that  of  Che  Bourboa 
family,  and  on  the  disposition  of  Le«ris  th^  four- 

teeiith,  I  doubt  very  much.  That  Lewis,  who 
sought,  and  had  need  of  seeking  peace,  almost  al 
any  rate,  and  w1k>  saw  tliat  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
even  of  t!ie  queen,  unless  Philip  abandoned  imme- 
diately the  crown  ot  Spain,  or  abandoned  imme-* 
diately,  by  renunciation  and  a  solemn  act  of 
exclusion,  all  pretension  to  that  of  France;  that 
Lewis  was  desirous  of  the  former  I  cannot  doubt. 
That  Philip  would  have  abandoned  Spain,  with 
the  equivalents  that  have  been  mentioned,  or 
eitlier  of  them,  1  beheve  hkewise:  if  the  present 
king  of  France  bad  died,  when  his  father^ 
mother,  and  eldest  brother  did:  ft>r  they  all  had 
the  same  distemper.  But  Lewis  would  use  no 
violent  means  to  force  his  grandson;  thequeen 
would  not  continue  the  war  to  force  him ;  Philip 
Wiis  too  obstinate,  and  his  wife  too  ambitious,  to 
quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  when  tl^y  had  dilscovered 
our  weakness,  and  felt  their  own  strength  in  that 
country,  by  their  success  in  the  campaii^n  of  one 
thousand  seven  Imudred  and  ten ;  alter  which  my 
lord  Stanhope  himself  was  convinced,  that  Spaia 
could  not  be  conquered,  nor  kept,  if  it  was  con- 
quered, without  a  much  greater  army  than  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  send  thitlier.  In  that  situatiofi 
it  was  wild  to  imagine,  as  the  earl  of  Oxford  ima- 
gined, or  pretended  to  imagine,  that  they  would 
.  quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  a  remote  and  uncer^^ 
tain  prospect  of  succeeding  to  that  of  France,  and 
<<oiiient  themselves  to  be^  in  the  mean  time,  princesi 
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of  very  small  dominions.  Philip  therefore,  after 
stmggling^  long  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
make  his  opuan  till  the  successiion  of  Frnnce  lay 
open  to  hinj,  was  o}>Iiged  to  make  it,  and  made  it, 
Ibr  Spain.  Now  this,  my  lord,  was  the  very  crisis 
of  the  negotiation:  and  to  this  point  I  apply 
what  I  said  above  of  the  efTecl  of  more  decisive 
resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  It  was 
plain,  that,  if  she  made  the  campaign  in  concert 
with  her  allies,  stie  could  be  no  longer  mistress  of 
like  negotiations,  nor  have  almost  a  chance  for 
eondncting  them  to  the  issue  she  proposed*  Our 
ill  success  in  the  field  would  have  rendered  the 
French  less  timetable  in  tlie  congress :  our  good 
success  there  would  have  rendered  tho  allies  sOw 
On  this  principle  the  queen  suspended  the  opera- 
tions of  her  troops,  and  then  concluded  the  ce9« 
^ioo. 

Compare  now  the  appearances  and  effect  of 
this  measure,  with  the  appearances  and  eflbct  that 
another  measure  would  have  had.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  any  peace,  it  was  necessaiy  to  do  what 
ilie  qucea  did,  or  to  do  more:  and,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  good  one,  it  was  necessary  to  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  war,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
show  of  it :  fer  she  had  the  hard  task  upon  her, 
of  guarding  against  her  allies,  and  her  enemies 
both.  But  in  that  ferment,  when  few  men  con- 
sidered any  thing  coolly,  the  conduct  of  her 
^reneral,  after  he  took  the  field,  thoiie:h  heco\  ered 
the  allies  in  the  siege  of  Quesnoy ,  corresponded  ill, 
in  appearance  with  the  dedarations  of  carrying 
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on  the  war  vigorousiy,  that  had  beea  mad^  oa 
several  occasions,  before  the  campftign  opcDedL  - 
It  bad  an  air  of  double  dealing :  and  as  such  it 

passeci  among  those,  ^^  lio  did  not  combine  in  their- 
thoughts  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conjuocturc^ 
or  who  were  infatuated  with  the  national  necesBitjr 
of  continuing  the  war.  The  clamour  could  not 
have  been  greater,  if  the  queen  had  signed  h^r 
peace  separately :  and,  I  think,  the  appearaacea 
might  have  been  explained  as  favourably  in  one 
case,  as  in  the  other.  From  the  deatli  of  the 
emperor  Joseph,  it  was  neither  our  interest,  nor 
the  common  interest,  well  understood,  to  set  die 
crown  of  Spain  on  the  present  emperor's  head. 
As  soon  therefore  as  Phihp  had  made  his  option, 
and  if  she  had  taken  this  resolution  early,  ia* 
option  would  have  been  sooner  made,  I  pre^iume 
that  the  queen  miglit  have  declaied,  that  she 
would  not  continue  .the  war  an  hour  longer  to 
procure  Spain  for  his  Imperial  Majesty;  that  the 
engagements,  she  had  taken  while  he  was  arcli- 
duke,  bound  her  no  more.;  that,  by  his  accession 
to  the  empire,  the  very  natnse  of  them  was  alter- 
ed ;  that  she  took  efiectual  measures  to  prevent, 
in  any  future  time,  u  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  and,  upon  the  same  principle, 
would  not  consent,  much  less  fight,  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  union  of  the  Imperial  and 
Spanishcrowus ;  that  they,  who  insisted  to  pro^^ 
tract  the  war,  intended  this  union;  that  they 
could  intend  uolhiug  else,  since  they  ventured  to 
break  with  her,  rather  than  to  treat,  and  were  so  - 
.  eager  to  put  the  reasonable  satisfaction,  that  they 
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Blight  have  in  every  other  case  without  hazard^ 
'  oa  the  miceitaiii  events  of  the  war;  that  Ae 
wmM  not  be  imposed  on  any  lont^r  tn  this  man- 
ner, and  that  she  had  ordered  her  iii misters  to  sign 
Jher  treaty  with  France,  on  the  surrender  of  Dun- 
kirk  into  her  hands ;  that  &hc  pretended  not  to 
prescribe  to  her  alliens  ;  but  ti}at  she  had  insisted, 
in  their  behaii>  on  c^aiu  conditions,  that  Tiance 
was  obliged  to  grant  to  those  of  them,  who  should 
«gn  their  treat ics  at  the  same  tnnf  as  she  did,  or 
who  should  consent  to  an  immeduite  cessation  of 
amsy  and  during  the  cessation  treat  under  her 
mediation.    There  had  been  more  frankne^-s,  and 
more  dignity  in  this  proceeding,  and  the  ellect 
amst  haiiie  been  more  advantageous.  France 
«ould  have  granted  more  ibr  a  separate  peace, 
than  for  a  cessation:  and  the  Dutch  would 
iuMre  been  more  influenced  by  the  prospect 
of  one,  than  of  the  other:  especially  since  this 
proceeding  would  have  been  very  dificrent  from 
theirs  at  Munster,  and  at  Niaieghen,  wiiere  they 
abandoned  their  allies,  without  any  other  pretence 
than  the  particular  advantage  they  fuiiud  in  doing 
SO.   A  suspension  oi  the  operations  oi  the  queen's 
troops,  nay  s  cessation  of  arms  between  her  and 
Triince,  was  not  definitive ;  and  they  might,  and 
they  did»hope  to  drag  her  back  under  their  and 
the  Genmn  yoke*   This  therefore  was  not  suffi* 
cient  to  cbedc  Aeir  obstinacy,  nor  to  hinder  them 
from  making  all  tiie  unfortunate  haste  they  did 
snake  to  get  themselves  beaten  at  Denain.  But 
ihey  would  possibly  hare  laid  aside  their  vain 
hc^s,  if  they  had  seen  the  i^u^en's  ministers 
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ready  to  sign  her  treaty  o£  peaces  mi  those  at 

some  principal  allies  ready  to  sign  at  the  same 
tirae ;  in  which  case  the  mischief,  that  iohowedy 
had  been  prevented,  and  better  terms  of  peace 
had  been  obtmned  for  the  ooniedemcy :  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bouibon,  who  could  never  be 
king  of  France,  would  have  sat  on  the  Spanish 
tlirone  instead  of  an  emperor :  the  SpaniA  seep^ 
tre  would  have  been  weakened  in  the  hands  of 
one»  and  the  Imperial  sceptre  would  have  been 
ftrengdienediathoseoflte other:  Francewouid 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  Teooverii^  Irani  ftr^ 
xner  blows,  nor  of  finishing  a  long  unsucces^iui 
war  by  two  saccessM  campaigns ;  her  ambitioii» 
and  her  power,  wonU  have  dedined  w4th  her  <ML 
king,  and  under  the  minority  that  followed  :  one 
of  them  at  least  might  have  been  so  reduced  by 
the  terms  of  peace,  ifthe  defeat  of  the  allies  inone 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  loss 
of  so  many  towns  as  the  French  took  in  that  and 
the  following  year,  had  been  prevented,  tfaMihe 
other  would  have  been  no  longer  formidable,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  continued ;  whereas  I  sup- 
pose that  tiie  tranquillity  ot  Europe  is  moTe-dnep 
at  this  time,  to  want  of  arabitiakii^Hfaan  to  want  of 
power,  on  the  part  of  Trance.    But,  to  earn  the 
comparison  of  these  two  measures  to  tiie  end,  it 
nufTi^  supposed  that  ^e  J^Bixh  would  ha^ne 
tafate'tiie  same  part,  on  the  queen's  dedarinig  a 
separate  peace,  as  they  took  on  her  dedanng  a 
cessation .    The  preparaitions  for  ^  oampsign  in 
ihe  Low  Coimtries  were  »8da$  the  Dnteb,  lite 
the  otlier  confederates^  had  a  just  coniidence  in 
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their  own  troops,  and  an  unjust  contempt  for 
those  of  the  enemy  ;  they  were  transported  from 
ibeir  usual  sobriety  and  caution  by  the  ambitious 
prospect  of  large  acquisitions,  which  had  been 
^peued  art/iUly  to  them  ;  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
fateanouy  was  composed  of  Imperial  and  German 
Iroops:  sothatthe Dutch,tbelmperialist8»  andtbe 
<ltfanr  Germans,  having  an  interest  to  decide  which 
was  no  longer  tlie  interest  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy, they  might  have  united  against  the  queen  in 
one  case,  as  they  did  in  the  other ;  and  the  rais- 
ebief  that  followed  to  them  and  the  common  cause 
might  not  have  been  prevented.  This  might  have 
been  the  case  no  doubt.    Tliey  might  have 
jBattered  themselves,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
break  into  France,  and  to  force  Philip,  by  the 
distress  brought  on  bis  grandfather,  to  resign  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  the  emperor,  even  after  Great 
.Britain,  and  Portugal^  and  Savoy  too,  perhaps, 
were  drawn  out  of  th^  war :  for  these  princes 
ii^rg>il  as  little  as  the  queen,  to  see  the  Spanish 
crown  on  the  emperor's  head.   But  even  in  this 
case,  though  the  madness  would  have  been 
greater,  the  effect  would  not  have  been  worse. 
The  queen  woj||]tjd  have  been  able  to  serve  these 
dbnfe#raliS.Jii£^^  by  being  mediator  in  the 
negotiations,  as  they  left  it  ia  her  power  to  do, 
by  being  a  party  in  them;  and  Great  Britain 
would  liave  had  the  advantage  of  being  delii||ii«ed 
so  much  sooner  from  a  burden,  which  whimsical 
and  wicked  politicks  had  imposed,  and  continued 
upon  her  till  it  was  becwie  intolerable.  Of  .these 
two  measures^  at  the  time  wh^'We  might  have 
*^  taken 
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taken  either,  there  were  persons  who  thought  the 
last  preferable  to  the  formen  But  it  never  came 
into  publick  debate*  Indeed  it  never  could  ;  too 
much  time  having  been  lost  in  waitinj^  for  the 
option  of  Phihpy  and  the  suspension  and  cessation' 
having  been  brought  before  the  council  rather  as 
a  measure  taken,  than  a  matter  to  be  debated.  If 
your  lordship,  or  any  oneelse,  should  judge*  that 
in  such  circumstances  as  ^hose  of  the  confederacy 
in  the  beginning  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelve,  the  latter  measure  ooglit  to  Iriive  been 
taken,  and  tlie  Gordian  knot  to  iiave  been  cut 
rather  than  to  suffer  a  mock  treaty  to  languish  on> 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Freiicii  as  the 
disunion  of  the  allies  gave  them^  in  short,  if  slow- 
ness, perplexity,  inconsistency,  and  indecision 
should  be  objected,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
queen's  councils  at  that  time;  if  it  should  be  said 
particularly^  that  she  did  not  observe  the  precise 
moment  when  the  conduct  of  the  league  formed 
against  her,  being  exposed  to  mankind,  ^vouid 
have  justhied  any  part  she  should  have  taken 
(though  she  declared,  soon  after  the  moment  was 
passed,  that  this  conduct  had  set  her  free  from  all 
engagements)  and  when  she  ought  to  have  taken 
that  of  drawing,  by  one  bold  measure,  her  allies 
out  of  the  war,  or  herself  out  of  the  confederticy, 
before  she  lo^l  her  influence  on  I  i  aiice :  if  all  this 
should  be  objected^  yet  would  the  proofs  brought 
to  support  these  objections  show,  that  we  were 
better  allies  than  politicians ;  that  the  desire  the 
queen  had  to  treat  in  concert  with  her  conlede« 
Vol*  IV.  h  rates. 
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rates,  and  the  resolution  she  took  not  to  sign  with 
out  them,  made  her  beajr  what  no  crowned  head 
bad  ever  borne  before ;  and  that  where  she  erred, 
she  erred  principally  by  the  patience-,  the  compH- 
ance,and  the  condescensiou she  exercised  towards 
them,  and  towards  her  own  subjects  in  league 
with  them.  Such -objections  as  these  may  lie  to 
the  queeu's  conduct,  in  the  course  oi'  this  great, 
affair ;  as  well  as  objections  of  human  infirmity 
to  that  of  the  persons  employed  by  her  in  the 
transactions  of  it :  from  wliich  neither  those  who 

■ 

preceded,  nor  those  who  succeeded,  have,  I  pre- 
sume,  been  free.    But  the  principles  on  which 

'  tliey  proceeded  were  honest,  the  means  they  used 
were  lawful,  and  the  event  they  proposed  to  bring 
about  was  just.  Wheteas  the  very  foundation  of 
all  the  opposition  to  the  peace  w  as  laid  in  injustice 
and  ibiiy  :  for  wimt  conld  be  more  unjust,  than 
the  attempt  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans,  to 
force  the  queen  to  continue  a  war  for  their  private 
interest  and  ambition,  the  disproportionate  ex-, 
pense  of  which  oppressed  the  commerce  of  her 
sul^ects,  and  loaded  them  with  debts  for  ages  yet 
to  come?  a  war,  the  object  of  which  was  so 
changed,  that  from  the  year  one  tiiousand  seven 
hundred  and  eleven  she  made  it  not  only  without 
any  engagemci.L,  bnt  against  her  owji  and  the 
common  interest?  What  could  |>e  more  foohsh , 
you  will  think  that  I  soften  the  term  too  much, 
and  you  will  be  in  the  right  to  think  so:  what 
could  be  more  foolish,  than  the  attempt  of  a  party 
in  Britain,  to  protract  »  war.so  roinmis  to  their 

.  coimtry. 
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country,  without  any  reason  that  they  durst  avow, 
except  that  of  wreaking  the  reisentments  of  Europe 
on  France,  nnd  that  of  unitinp:  the  Imperial  and 
Spanish  crowns  on  an  Austrian  head  ?  one  of 
which  was  to  purchase  revenge  at  a  price  too 
dear ;  and  the  other  was  to  expose  the  liberties 
of  Europe  lo  nev\'  dangers,  by  the  couclasion  of  a 
war  which  had  heen  made  to  assert  and  secure 
them. 

1  h-dve  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  conduct  of  those 
who  promoted,  and  of  those  who  opposed,  the 
negotiationsof  the  peace  made  at  Utrecht,  and  on 
the  comparison  of  the  measure  pursued  by  the 
queen  with  that  which  she  might  have  pursued, 
because  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to  reap  from 
the  study  of  history  cannot  be  reaped,  unless  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  compare  tl.c  conduct  of* 
diiferent  governments,  and  dilTerent  parties,  in 
the  same  conjunctures,  and  to  observe  the  mea- 
sures they  did  pursue,  and  the  measures  they  might 
have  pursued,  with  the  actual  consef|uences, 
tliat  followed  one^  and  the  possible  or  probable  con^ 
sequences,  that  might  have  followed  the  other. 
By  this  exercise  of  the  mind,  the  study  of  history" 
aiiticipatesj  as  it  were,,  experience,  as  I  have  ob-i 
served  in  one  of  the  first  of  these  letters,  and  pre-" 
pares  us  for  actioUi  If  this  consideration  shoidd 
not  plead  a  suflicient  excuse  for  my  prolixity  on 
this  head,  I  have  one  more  to  add  that  may.  A 
rage  of  warring  possessed  a  party  in  our  nation 
'  till  the  death  of  the  late  queen  :  a  rage  of  uego- 
tktuig  ha;^  possessed  the  same  party  of  men,  evei^  / 

&a  since#^ 
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since.   You  have  seen  the  consequences  of  one  i 

you  see  actually  those  of  the  other.  The  rage  of 
warring  confirmed  the  beggary  of  our  nation^ 
which  began  as  early  as  the  revolution ;  but  then 
it  gave,  in  the  Jast  war,  reputation  to  our  ai  io«, 
and  our  councils  too.  For  though  I  think,  and 
must  always  think,  that  the  principle,  on  which 
we  acted  after  departiug  from  that  laid  down  in 
the  grand  aiiianqe  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  one,  was  wrong ;  yet  must  we  confess  that  it 
was  pursued  wisely,  as  well  as  boldly.  The  rage 
of  uegoticitinp^  has  been  a  chargeable  rage  hkewise, 
at  iea.st  as  clutrgeable  in  it  s  proportion.  Far 
from  paying  our  debts,  contracted  in  war,  they 
continue  much  the  same,  after  three  and  twenty 
years  of  peace.  The  taxes  that  oppress  our  mer- 
cantile interest  the  most  are  still  in  mortgage; 
and  those  that  oppress  the  landed  interest  the 
most,  instead  of  being  laid  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, are  become  the  ordinary  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent service  of  every  year.  This  is  grievous,  and 
the  more  so  to  any  man,  who  has  the  Jjonour  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  her  prosperity  at  lieart,  be- 
cause we  have  not,  in  this  case,  the  airy  consola- 
tion we  had  in  the  other.  The  rage  of  negotiat* 
ing  began  twenty  years  ago,  under  pretence  of 
consummating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and,  irom 
that  time  to  this,  our  ministers  have  been  in  one 
perpetual  maze.  They  have  made  themselves 
and  us,  often,  objects  of  aversion  to  tlie  powers  on 
the  continent :  and  we  are  become  at  last  objects 
of  contempt,  even  t»  the  Spaniards*  What  other 

effect 
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eifTect  could  our  absurd  conduct  have  ?  What 
other  return  has  it  deserved  ?  We  came  exhausted 

out  of  long  wars?  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
measures  necessary  to  give  us  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  our  strength  and  to  diminish  our 
burdens,  our  ministers  have  acted,  from  that  time 
to  this,  like  men  wlio  sought  pretences  to  keep  the 
nation  in  the  same  exhausted  condition,  and  under 
the  same  ioad  of  debt.  This  may  have  been 
their  view  perhaps :  and  we  could  not  be  surpris- 
ed, if  we  heard  the  same  men  declare  national 
poverty  necessary  to  support  the  present  govern- 
ment, who  have  so  frequently  declared  corruption 
and  a  standing  army  to  be  so*  Your  good  sense, 
iny  lord,  your  virtue,  and  your  love  of  your 
country,  will  ahvays  determine  you  to  oppose 
such  vile  schemes,  and  to  contribute  your  utmost 
towards  the  cure  of  both  these  kinds  of  rage ;  the 
rage  of  waning-,  witliuut  any  proportionable 
interest  of  our  own,  for  the  ambition  of  others  ^ 
and  the  rage  of  negotiating  on  every  occasion,  at 
any  rate,  without  a  sufficient  call  to  it,  and  with- 
out any  part  of  that  deciding  influence  which  we 
ought  to  have.  Our  nation  inhabits  an  island, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe ; 
but  to  maintain  this  rank,  we  must  take  the  ad- 
vantagies  g{  this  situation,,  which  have  been  neg- 
lected by  us  for  almost  half  a  century :  we  ipust 
always  remember,  that  we  are  not  part  of  the 
continent,  but  we  must  never  forget,  that  we  are 
neighbours  to  it.  I  will  conclude,  by  applying  a 
rule,  that  Horace  gives  for  the  conduct  of  an  epick 
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or  dramatick  poem,  to  the  part  Great  Britain 

ought  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  if  you  ^ 
allow  ma  to  transform  Britannia  into  a  male  divi- 
nity»  as  tbe^erse  requires. 

Nec  Deiis  intersit,  nisi'  dignus  vindice  nodas 
Incident. 

If  these  reflections  are  just,  and  I  should  n«t  have 

offered  them  to  your  lordship,  had  they  not 
appeared  both  just  and  important  to  my  best 
understanding,' you  will  think  that  I  have  not 
spent  your  time  unprofitably  in  making  them, 
and  exciting  you  by  them  to  examine  the  true 
interest  of  your  country  relatively  to  foreign 
affairs ;  .and  to  compare  it  with  those  principles 
of  conduct,  tliat,  I  am  persuaded,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  party-designs,  prejudices,  and 
habits,  the  private  interest  of  some  inen,  and  the 
ignorance  and  rashness  of  others. 

My  letter  is  grown  so  long,  that  1  shall  say 
nothing  to  your  lordsliip  at  this  time  concerning 
the  study  of  modern  history,  relati\el}  to  the 
interests  of  your  country  in  domestick  aliairs  and 
I  think  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  so  at  any 
other.  The  History  of  the  rebellion  by  your 
great  grandfather,  and  his  private  memorials, 
which  your  lordship  has  in  manuscript*  will  guide 
you  surely  as  far  as  they  go :  where  they  leavf 
you,  your  lordship  must  not  expect  any  history  ; 
for  we  have  more  reason  to  make  this  complaint, 
**  abest  enim  historia  litteris  nostris,''  than  TuUy 
had  to  put  it  into  ihc  iuouth  of  Atticu^,  iu  his  first 
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book  of  Jaws,  But  where  iiistoiy  leaves  you»  it 
is  wanted  least :  the  ti^adidons  of  thte  century, 

and  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last,  are  fresh. 
Many,  who  were  actors  ia  some  of  these  events, 
are  alive ;  and  many,  who  have  conversed  with  - 
those  that  were  actors  111  others.  The  publick  is 
in  possession  of  several  collections  and  memorials^ 
and  several  there  are  in  private  hands.  Yon  will 
vrant  no  niiitenals  to  form  true  notions  of  trans- 
actions so  recent.  Even  pamphlets^  writ  on  dif* 
ferent  sides  and  on  different  occasions  in  our  party 
disputes,  and  histories  of  no  more  authority  than  - 
pamphlets,  will  help  you  to  come  at  truth.  Read 
them  with  suspicion,  my  lordi  for  they  deserve  to 
be  suspected ;  pay  no  regard  to  the  epithets 
given,  nor  to  the  judgments  passed ;  negloct;  all 
declamation,  weigh  the  reasoning,  and  advert  to 
fiu^.  With  such  precautions,  even  Burnetts  his* 
tory  may  be  of  some  use*  In  a  word,  your  lord- 
ship will  want  no  help  of  mine  to  discover,  by 
what  progression  the  whole  constitution  of  our 
country,  and  even  the  character  of  our  nation, 
has  been  altered :  nor  how  much  a  worse  use,  in 
a  national  sense,  though  a  better  in  the  sense  of 
party  politicks,  the  men  called  Whigs  have  made 
of  long  wars  and  new  systems  of  revenue,  since 
the  revolution ;  than  the  men  called  Tories  made, 
before  it,  of  long  peace,  and  stale  prerogative. 
When  you  look  back  three  or  four  generations 
^go,  you  will  see,  that  the  English  were  a  plain, 
perhaps  a  rough,  but  a  good«natured»  hospitable 
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people,  jealous  of  their  hberties»  and  able  as  well 
as  ready  to  defend  them,  with  their  tongues,  their 

pens,  and  their  sworHs.  The  leetoration  began 
to  turn  hospitality  into  luxury,  pleasure  into 
debauch,  and  country  peers  and  country  common- 
ers into  courtiers  and  men  of  mode.    But  while 

.  our  luxury  was  young,  it  was  little  more  than 
elegance :  the  debauch  of  that  age  was  enlivened 
with  wit,  and  varnished  over  with  gallantry. 
The  courtiers  and  the  men  of  mode  knew  what 

.the  constitution  was»  respected  it,  and  often 
asserted  it.  Arts  and  sciences  flourished,  and,  if 
we  grew  more  trivial,  we  were  not  become  eitiier 
grossly  Ignorant,  or  openly  profligate.  Since  the 
revolution,  our  kings  have  been  reduced  indeed  to 
a  seeming  annual  dependanceon  parliament ;  but 
the  business  of  parliament,  which  was  esteemed  in 
general  a  duly  before,  has  been  exercised  in  gene^ 
ral  as  a  trade  since.  The  trade  of  parliament, 
and  tlie  trade  of  funds,  have  grown  universal. 
Men,  who  stood  forward  in  the  world,  have 

.  attended  to  little  else.  The  frequency  of  parlia- 
ments, that  increased  their  importance,  and 
should  have  increased  the  respect  for  them,  has 
l^ken  off  from  their  dignity:  and  the  spirit  that 
prevailed,  v/hile  the  service  in  them  was  duty, 
has  been  debased  since  it  became  a  trade.  Few 
know,  and  scarce  any  respect,  tiie  British  constitu- 
tion :  that  pf  the  Church  has  been  long  since 
derided;  that  of  the  State  as  long  neglected; 

.  and  both  have  been  left  sit  the  mercy  of  the  men 
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in  power,  whoever  those  men  were*  Thus  the 
Church,  at  least  the  hierarchy,  however  sacred  in 

it*s  origin  or  wise  in  it's  institution,  is  become  a 
useless  burden  on  the  State :  and  the  State  is 
become,  under  ancient  and  known  forms,  a  new 
and  uudefmable  monster;  composed  of  a  king 
without  monarciacal  splendour,  a  senate  oi  nobles 
without  aristocraticat  independency,  and  a  senate 
of  commons  without  democratical  freedom*  In 
the  mean  time,  my  lord,  the  very  idea  of  wit,  and 
all  that  can  be  called  taste,  has  been  lost  among 
the  great;  arts  and  sciences  are  scarce  alive; 
luxury  lias  been  increased  but  not  refmed ;  cor- 
ruption has  been  established,  and  is  avowed. 
When  governments  are  worn  out,  thus  it  is :  the 
decay  appears  in  every  instance*  Publick  and 
private  virtue,  publick  and  private  spirit,  sciencej 
and  wit,  decUneall  together. 

Tliat  you,  my  lord,  may  have  a  long  an4 
glnnous  sliare  in  restoring  all  these,  and  in  draw- 
ing our  government  back  to  the  true  principles  of 
it,  I  wish  most  heartily*  Whatever  errours  I  may 
have  committed  in  publick  life,  I  have  always 
loved  my  country ;  whatever  faults  may  be 
objected  to  me  in  private  life,  I  have  always 
loved  my  friend ;  whatever  usage  I  have  received 
from  my  country,  it  shall  never  make  me  break 
with  her ;  ^vhatcver  usage  I  have  received  from 
my  friends,  I  shall  never  break  with  one  of  them, 
while  I  think  him  a  friend  to  my  country. 
These  are  the  sentiments  oi  my  heart.   I  know 

they 
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they  are  those  of  your  lordship's:  and  a  com- 
mmuoD  of  such  sentim^ts  is  a  tici  that  will 
engage  me  to  be^  as  long  as  I  Iiye« 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  faithful  servant^ 
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A  PLAN 

FOR  A 

GENERAL  HISTORY  of  EUROPE, 


LETTER  I, 

I  SHALL  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a 
little  oftener  than  the  three  or  four  times  a  year, 

wiiich  yoii  tell  me,  are  all  you  can  allow  yourself 
to  write  to  tiio^eyou  like  best;  aud  yet  1  declare 
to  yoa  with  great  truths  that  you  never  knew  me 
go  busy  in  your  life,  as  I  am  at  present.  You 
must  not  imagine  from  hence,  that  I  am  writing 
'memoire  of  myself.  The  subject  is  too  slight  to 
descend  to  posterity,  in  any  other  manner,  than 
by  that  occasional  mention  ^\  hich  may  be  made 
of  any  little  actor  in  the  history  of  our  age. 
Sylla,  CsBsar,  and  others  of  that  rank,  were,  while 
they  lived,  at  the  head  of  mankind :  their  story 
was  in  some  sort  the  story  of  the  world,  and  such 
as  might  very  properly  be  transmitted  unde^ 
their  names  to  future  generations.  But  for  those 
who  have  acted  much  inferiour  parts,  if  they  pub- 
lish the  piece^  and  call  it  after  their  pwn  names, 

they 
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they  nre  iinprrtinciil :  if  they  publish  only  their 
own  share  iu  it,  they  in  torn)  mankind  by  halves, 
and  neither  give'  much  instnictioii>  nor  create 
much  attention.  France  abounds  with  writers  of 
tins  sort,  and  I  think,  we  fall  iato  the  other 
extreme.  Let  me  tell  you,  on  this  occasion,  what 
has  sometimes  come  into  my  thoughts. 

There  is  hardly  any  century  iu  history  which 
began  by  opening  so  great  a  scene,  as  the  century 
wherein  we  live,  and  shall,  I  suppose,  die.  Com- 
pare it  with  others,  even  the  most  famous,  and 
you  will  think  so.  I  will  sketch  the  two  last,  to 
help  your  memory. 

The  loss  of  that  balance  which  Laurence  of 
Medicts  had  preserved,  during  his  time,  in  Italy; 
the  expedition  of  Charles  the  eighth  to  Naples; 
the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Mi!ai],  who  spun, 
with  ail  tiie  relinements  of  art,  that  net  wherein 
he  was  taken  at  last  himself^  the  successful 
dexterity  of  Ferdinand  the  cjitholick,  who  built 
one  pillar  of  the  Austrian  greatness  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  and  in  .the  Indies;  as  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  joined  to  the  injpi  rial  dignity 
and  the  hereditary  countries,  established  another 
in  the  upper  and  lower  Germany :  these  causes, 
and  many  others,  combined  to  form  a  very  extra- 
ordinary eoniiuicture  ;  and  by  their  consequences,  • 
to  render  the  sixteenth  century  fruitful  of  great 
events,  and  of  astonishing  revolutions. 

The  Ix  guining  of  the  seventeenth  opened  still  . 
a  greater  and  more  i  m  portant  scene.  The  Span  ish 
yoke  was  weU*nigh  imposed  on  Italy  by  the 
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famous  triumvirate,  Toledo  at  MSan»  Ossuna  at 

Naples,  and  Cueva,  at  Venice.  The  distrac- 
tions of  France^  as  well  as  the  ^itate^policy  of  the 
queen  mother^  sedaced  by  Rome,  and  amused  hy 
Spain  ;  the  despicable  cliai  acter  of  our  James  tlie 
first,  the  rashness  of  the  elector  Palatine,  the  had 
intelligence  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  league . 
in  Germany,  the  mercenary  temper  of  John 
Geovge  of  Saxony,  and  the  great  qualities  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  raised  Ferdinand  the 
second  to  the  imperial  throne;  when,  the  males : 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  in  Ger- 
many being  extinguished  at  the  death  of  Mattbia.s, 
nothing  was  more  desirable,  nor  perhaps  more . 
practicable,  than  to  tiirovv  the  empire  into  another 
house.  Germany  ran  the  same  risk  as  Italy  had 
done :  Ferdinand  seemed  more  likely,  even  than . 
Ciiarles  the  fifth  had  been,  to  become  absolute 
master  •  and,  if  France  had  not  furnished  the 
greatest  minister,  and  th*?  North  the  greatest 
captain  of  that  age,  in  the  same  point  of  time, 
Vienna  and  Madrid  would  have  given  liie  law  io 
the  western  world. 

As  the  Austrian  scale  sunk,  that  of  Bourbon* . 
rose.  The  true  date  of  the  rise  of  that  po^^  er, 
which  has  made  jehe  kings  of  i  raiice  so  consider- 
able in  Europe^  goes  up  as  high  as  Charles  the 
jsevetith,  and  Lewis  the  eleventh.  The  weakness 
of  our  Henry  the  sixth,  the  loose  conduct  of 
Edward  the  lourlh,  and  perhaps  tiie  oversights  of 
Henry  the  seventh,  helped  very  much  to  knit  that 
mon^chy  together,  as  wtll  ^i.  to  ei. large  it* 
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Advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  the  divisions 
which  religion  occasioned;  and  snpporting  the 
protcstant  party  in  France  would  have  kept  that 
crown  under  restraints,  and  under,  inabilities,  in 
some  measure  equal  to  those  which  were  occasion^ 
ed  anciently  by  the  vast  alienations  of  it's 
demesnes,  and  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  it's 
rassals.  But  James  the  &vst  was  incapable  of 
thinking  with  sense,  or  acting  with  spirit  Charles 
the  first  had  an  imperfect  ghnipse  of  his  true 
interest,  but  iiis  uxorious  temper,  and  the  extra* 
vagancy  of  that  madman  Buckingham,  gave 
Richelieu  time  to  finish  a  great  part  of  liis  project; 
ami  liic  miseries  that  followed  in  England  gave 
Mazarin  time  and  opportunity  to  complete  the 
system.  The  last  great  act  of  this  cardinal's 
administration  was  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

Here  I  would  begin,  by  representing  the  face  of 
Europe  such  as  it  was  at  that  epocha,  the  interests 
and  the  conduct  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  the  empire.  A  summary  recapitulation 
should  follow  of  all  the  steps  taken  by  France, 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  to  an  ive  at  the 
great  gbjectshe  liad  proposed  to  herself  in  making 
this  treaty:  the  most  solemn  article  of  which  the 
minister,  wha  negotiated  it,  designed  should  be 

•  violated  j  as  appears  by  his  letters,  writ  from  the 
island  of  Pheasants,  if  I  mistake  not.   After  this, 

^  another  draught  of  Europe  should  have  it's  plabe, 
according  to  the  relations,  which  the  several 
powers  stood  in,  one  towards  another,  in  one 
tliousand  six  hundred  and  eighty -eight :  and  the 
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alterations  which  the  revolutiou  ia  England  made 
in  tliie  politicks  of  Europe.  A  summary  acconmt  ^ 
should  foQow  of  the  erents  of  the  war  that  ended  hi 

one  thousand  six  hiiadred  and  ninety-seven,  with  . 
the  different  ?iews  king  William  the  thirds  and 
Lewis  the  fourteenth)  in  making  the  peace  of 
Ryswick ;  which  matter  has  been  much  canvass- 
ed, and  is  little  understood.  Then  tlie  dispo- 
sitions made  by  the  partition  treaties,  and  the 
influences  and  consequences  of  ( hese  t  i\^aties ;  and 
a  third  draught  oi  the  state  oi  Europe  at  the  death 
of  Charles  the  second  of  Spain,  Ail  this  would 
make  tlie  subject  of  one  or  two  books,  and  would 
be  the  most  proper  introduction  imaginable  to  a 
history  of  that  war  with  which  our  century  began^ 
and  of  the  peace*  which  followed^ 

This  war,  foreseen  for  above  half  a  century,  had 
been,  during  aU  tliat  time>  the  great  and  constant 
obfect  of  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  prize  to  be 
contended  for  ^va.s  the  richest  that  ever  had  been 
staked  since  those  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
empires.  The  union  of  two  powers,  which,  sepa* 
rately,  and  in  opposition,  had  aimed  at  uui  v  erbal  mo- 
narchy, was  apprehended.  1  he  con  federates  there- 
fore engaged  in  it,  to  maintain  a  baiaoce  between 
the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  in  order 
to  preserve  tlie ir  security,  and  to  assert  their  iude- 
pendance.  But  with  the  success  of  the  war  they 
changed  their  views:  and,  if  ambition  began  it 
on  the  side  of  France*,  amMtion  continued  it  on 
the  other.  Tlie  battles,  tiie  sl(  ges,  the  surprising 
revolutions  which  happened  in  the  course  of  thi<s 
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w  ar,  are  not  to  be  parallelled  in  any  period  of  the 
same  coiDpass.  The  motives^  and  the  measures^ 
bj  which  it  was  protracted,  the  true  reasdhs  why 
it  ende<l  in  a  maaiicr,  which  appeared  not  pi  0{)or- 
tioaable  to  it's  success  ^  aud  the  new  political 
state,  ioto  which  Europe  was  thrown  by  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden,  are  subjects  on 
whicii  few  persons  liave  tlie  necessary  infonna- 
tionSf  and  yet  erery  one  speaks  with  assurance, 
and  even  with  passion.  I  think  I  could  speak  on 
them  with  some  kiiovvledge,  and  with  as  much 
indiffereuce  as  PoJ^bius  does  of  the  negotiationi^ 
of  his  father  Lycortas,  even  in  those  points  where 
I  was  mvseli  an  actor. 

1  will  even  confess  to  you,  that  I  should  not 
despair  of  performing  this  part  better  than  the. 
former.     There  is  nothing  in  my  opiiuon  so  hard 
to  execute^  as  those  pohtical  maps,  if  you  will 
allow  me  such  an  expression,  and  those  systems  of 
hints,  rather  than  relations  of  events,  which  are 
necessary  to  connect  and  explain  them  ;  and 
which  must  be  so  CQncise,  and  yet  so  full^  so 
complicate,  and  yet  so  clear.   I  know  nothing  of 
this  sort  well  done  by  the  ancients.  Sallust's 
introduction,  as  well  asthat  of  Thucydides,  might 
serve  almost  for  any  other  piece  of  the  Roman  or 
Greek  storv,     well  as  for  those  which  these  two 
great  authors  chose.    Polybius  does  not  come  up,  . 
in  his  introduction,  to  this  ioea  neither.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  first  book  of  Machiavers  history 
of  Florence  is  a  noble  original  of  thi^  kind  :  and 
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perhaps  father  Paul's  history  of  benefices  is,  in  the 
same  kind  of  composition,  inimitable. 

These  are  a  few  of  those  thoughts,  which  come 
into  my  mind  when  I  consider  how  incumbent  it 
is  on  every  man,  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  an 
account  even  of  his  leisure ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
solitnde  be  of  some  use  to  sociefy. 

I  kuow  not  whether  I  shfill  have  courage  enough 
to  undertake  the  task  1  have  chalked  out:  I 
distrust  my  abilities  with  reason,  and  I  shall  want 
several  informations,  not  easy,  I  doubt,  for  me  to 
obtain.  But,  in  all  events,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  go  about  it  this  y^r ;  the  reasons  of 
which  would  be  loli^;  e  n*  ugh  to  fill  another  letter, 
And  I  doubt  that  yoi^  will  think  this  grown  too 
failky  already* 

Adieu*  . 

•  ♦ 
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OF  THE 

TRUE  USE 

■ 

RETIREMENT  and  STUDY: 

TO  TBI  nCHT  HOVOUXMU 

LORD  BATIIURST. 

LETTER  II. 

Since  my  last  to  yonr  lordship,  tliis  is  the  first 

Jlu  ourable  opportunity  I  have  had  of  keeping  the 
promise  I  made  you.  I  will  avoid  prolixity,  as 
anuch  as  I  can,  in  a  first  draught  of  my  thoughts 
but  I  must  give  you  them  as  they  rise  in'  my 
mind,  without  staying  to  marshal  them  in  dos# 
order. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  reason^  nothing 
can  be' more  absurd  than  the  general  system  of 
human  life,  and  human  knowledge.  This  faculty 
of  distinguishing  true  from  false,  right  from 
wrong,  and  what  is  agreeable  from  what  is  repug- 
jQiaat  to  nature,  either  by  one  act,  or  by  a  longer 
process  of  intuition,  has  not  be^n  given  with  so 
^iparing  a  liaud,  Jis  many  appearances  would 
make  us  a^it  to  believe*   If  it  was  cultivated^ 

therefore. 
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'  tlierefore,  a$  early  and  as  carefully  as  it  might 
be,  and  if  the  exercise  pf  it  was  left  generally  ad 
free  as  it  ought  to  be,  oiir  co[iimon  notions  and 
opinions  would  be  more  consonant  to  truth 
than  they  are  t  and^  truth  being  bat  one,  they 
would  be  more  uniform  likewise. 

But  this  rightful  mistress  of  human  life  and 
knowledge,  whose  pfoper  office  it  is  to  preside 
ov  er  both,  and  to  direct  os  in  the  conduct  of  one 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  otiier,  becomes  degraded 
in  the  intellectual  ceconomy^  She  is  reduced  to  a 
mean  and  servile  state,  to  the  vile  drudgery  of  con- 
niviug  at  principles,  defending  opinions,  and 
confirming  habits,  that  are  none  of  hers«  They 
who  do  her  most  honour,  who  consult  hef 
oftenest,  and  obey  her  too  very  often,  are  . 
still  guilty  of  limiting  her  authority  accordmg  to 
'maxims^  and  rules,  and  schemes,  that  chance^ 
or  iirnorance,  or  interest^  first  devised,  and  that 
custom  sanctifies:  custom,  that  result  of  tlie  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  many,  and  of  the  design^ 

.  of  a  few :  that  ape  of  reason,  who  usurps  her 
eeat,  exercises  her  powers  and  is  obeyed  by  mau'^ 
kind  in  her  stead.  Men  find  it  easy,  and  govern'* 
ment  makes  it  profitable,  to  concur  in  establish^ 
ed  systems  of  speculation  and  practice :  and  the 
whole  turn  of  education  prepares  them  to  live 
upon  credit  all  their  lives.  Mnch  pains  are  taketi> 
and  time  bestowed,  to  t^each  us  what  to  think ^ 
but  little  or  none  of  either,  to  instruct  us  how  to 
think.  The  magazine  of  tiie  memory  is  stored  and 
stuUed  betimes  i  but  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
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standing  is  all  alonpf  neglected,  and  the  free  ex- 
erci8.e  of  it  is^  in  eSect,  foi-bid  ia  all  places^  and  ii^ 
terms  in  some. 

There  is  a  strange  distrust  of  human  reason  in 
every  human  institution:  this  distrust  is  so  ap* 
parent,  that  an  habitual  submission  to  some  an-* 
thoritv%  or  other,  is  forniin^r  in  us  fmiii  our  era- 
dies;  tliat  principles  ol'  reasouiog,  and  matters 
affiict,  are  inculcated  incur  tender  mindsy  before 
we  are  able  to  exercise  that  reason;  and  that» 
^hen  we  are  able  to  exercise  it,  we  are  eit liec  forbid, 
or  frightehed  from  doing  so»  even  on  things  that 
are  themselves  the  proper  objects  of  reason,  or 
that  are  delivered  to  us  upon  an  authority  whose 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  is  so  most  evidently. 

On  many  subjects,  such  as  the  general  laws  of 
natural  religion,  and  the  general  rules  of  so- 
ciety and  good,  policy,  men  of  ail  countries  and 
languages*  who  cultivate  their  reason,  judge 
alike.  The  same  premises  have  led  them  to  the 
samecouciu:>ions,  and  so  following  the  same  guide, 
they  have  trod  in  the  same  path:  at  least  tliedif* 
ferences  are  small,  easily  reconciled,  and  such 
as  could  uot,  of  themselves,  contradistiuguisU 
nation  from  nation,  religion  from  rdigion,  and 
i^ect  firom  sect.  How  comes  it  then,  that 
there  are  otiier  points,  on  which  tlie  most  oppo- 
site opinions  are  entertainedt.  and  some  of  these 
with  so  much  heat,  aad  fury,  that  the  men*  on 
one  side  of  the  hedga  will  die  for  the  affirmative, 
and  the  n^u  on  the  other  for  the  negative  ? 
*\  Toute  opmion  est  assez  fi>rto  pour  se  faire 
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epoiiser  au  prix  de  la  vie,"  says  Montagne,  wh6m 
1  oitcn   quote,  as  i  do  Seneca,  rather  for  the 
sniartnlsss  of  exprestdon,  than  the  weight  ornew* 
ness  of  matter.  Look  narrowly  into  it,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  points  ajrreed  on,  and  the  points 
disputed,  are  not  proportionable  to  the  common 
sense  and  general  reason  of  mankind.  Nature 
and  truth  are  tlie  same  every  where,  and  reason 
shows  them  every  where  ahke.    But  the  acci- 
dental and  other  causes,  which  give  rise  and 
growth  to  opinions,  both  in  speculation  and  prac- 
tice, are  of  iniinile  variety;  and  wherever  these 
opinions  are  once  conBrmed  by  custom  and  pro« 
pagated  by  education,  various,  inconsistent,  con-  ^ 
tradictory  as  they  are,  they  all  pretend  (and  all 
their  pretences  are  backed  by  pride,  by  passion^ 
and  by  interest)  to  have  reason,  or  I'evelation,  or 
both,  on  their  side ;  though  neither  reason  nor 
revelation  can  be  possibly  on  the  side  of  more  than 
one,  ttnd  may  be  possibly  on  the  side  of  none. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Tibet  are 
Tartars  and  idolaters:  that  thev  are  Turks  and 
^aliometans  at  Constantinople,  Italians  and 
Papists  at  Rome ;  and  how  much  soever  educa^ 
tion  mav  be  less  confined,  and  the  means  of  know- 
ledge  more  attainable,  in  France  and  our  own 
country,  yet  thus  it  happens  in  great  measure, 
that  Frenchmen  and  Roman  Catholicks  are  bred 
at  Paris,  and  Englishmen  and  Protestants  at 
LoiiHon.  For  men,  indeed,  properly  speakings 
are  bred  no  where :  every  one  thinks  the  system, 
a#  be  speaLs  the  language,  oi  iiii)  country  ;  at 
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least  there  are  few  that  think,  and  none  ihat  act» 

in  any  country,  according  Co  the  dictates  of 
pure  unbiassed  reason  ;  unless  they  may  be  said 
to  do  go  when  reason  directs  them  to  speak  and 
act  according  to  the  system  of  their  country  or 
sect,  at  the  same  time  as  she  leads  tliem  to  think 
according  to  that  of  nature  and  truth. 

Thus  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  appears 
reduced  to  a  lower  state  than  other  animals,  in 
that  very  respect^  on  account  of  whicii  we  claim 
so  great  superiority  over  them :  because  instinct^ 
that  has  it's  due  effect,  is  preferahle  to  reasou 
that  has  not.  1  suppose  in  this  place,  with  phiio- 
sophers»  and  the  vulgar,  that  which  I  am  in 
no  wise  ready  to  affirm,  that  other  animals  have 
no  share  of  human  reason :  for,  let  me  say  by 
the  way,  it  is  much  more  likely  other  animals 
should  share  the  human,  which  is  denied,  than 
that  mail  should  share  the  divine  reason,  which 
is  alFirmed.    But,  supposing  our  monopoly  of 
reason,  would- not  your  lordship  choose  to  walk 
upon  four  legs,  to  wear  a  lorig  tail,  and  to  be 
Cidled  a  beast,  with  the   advantage   of  being 
determined  by  irresistible  and  unerring  instinct 
to  those  truths,  that  are  necessary  to  vour  welL 
being  ;  rather  than  to  walk  on  tu  o  icix.^,  to  wear  no 
tail,  and  to  be  honoured  wiih  the  title  of  man,  at 
the  expense  of  deviating  from  them  perpetually  ^ 
Instinct  acts  spontaneously  vvh(  never  it's  action 
necessary,  and  diixcts  the  animal  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  him. 
liea^cn  is  a  nobler  Hud  more  e:^  tensive  faculty 

for 
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for  it  extends  to  the  unnecessary  as  well  as 

necessary,  and  to  sati^iy  uiu  curiosity  as  well  as 
our  wants :  but  reason  must  be  excited,  or  she 
win  remain  inactive;  she  must  be  left  free,  or 
she  will  conduct  us  wrong,  and  carry  ns  farther 
astray  from  her  own  precincts,  than  we  should  go 
without  her  help :  in  the  first  case^  we  have  no 
sufficient  guide ;  and  in  tHe  second,  the  more  we 
employ  our  reason,  the  more  unreasonable  we  are. 

Now  if  all  this  be  so,  if  reason  has  so  httle, 
and  ignorance,  passion,  interest,  and  custom  so 
much  to  do,  in  forming  our  opinions  and  our 
habits,  and  in  directing  the  whole  conduct  of  hu- 
man life  I  is  it  not  a  thuig  desirable  by  every 
thinking  man,  to  have  the  opportunity,  indulged 
to  so  few  by  the  course  of  accidents,  the  oppor- 
tunity, "  secum  esse,  et  secum  vivere,"  of  living 
some  years  at  least  to  ourselves,  and  for  our- 
sdves,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  under  the  laws 
of  reason,  instead  of  passing  our  whole  time  iu 
a  state  of  vasssdage  under  those  of  authority  and 
custom  ?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  contem- 
plate ourselves,  and  others,  and  all  the  things  of 
this  world,  once  before  we  leave  them,  through 
the  medium  of  pure,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
undefiled  reason  ?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to 
approve   or  condemn,  on    our  own  authority^ 
what  we  receive!  in  the  beginning  of  life,  on  the 
authority  of  other  men,  who  were  not  then  better 
able  to  judge  ibr  us,  than  we  are  now  to  judge 
for  ourselves  ? 

Th^  this  may  be  done«  and  has  been  done 
♦  ^4  to 
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to  some  degree,  by  mea  who  remained  much 
more  miogled,  than  I  design  to  be  for  the  futiue, 
in  the  company  and  business  of  the  world,  I  shall 

©ot  deny :  but  still  it  is  better  done  in  retreat, 
and  witii  greater  ease  and  pleasure.  Wliile  we 
remain  in  the  worlds  we  are  all  fettered  down 

more  or  less  to  oiu^  common  level,  and  luive 
neither  all  the  leisure,  nor  all  the  means  and  'Odr 
vantages,  to  soar  above  it,  which  wemay  procure 
to  ourselves,  by  breaking  these  fetters,  in  r(  t  reat. 
To  talk  of  abstracting  om^selves  from  matter^ 
laying  aside  body,  and  being  resolved,  as  it  were, 
into  pure  intellect,  is  proud,  metaphysical,  un^ 
meaning  jargon :  but  to  abstract  ourselves  from 
the  .prejudices,  and  habits,  and  pleasures,  and 
business  of  the  world,  is  no  more  than  many  are, 
though  all  are  not,  capable  ol  doing.  They  wlio 
can  do  this,  may  elcTate  their  souls  in  retreat  to 
a  higher  station ;  and  may  take  from  thence 
such  a  view  of  the  u  orlfl,  iis  the  second  Scipio 
took  in  his  dream,  from  the  seats  of  the  blessed, 
when  the  whole  Eafth  appeared  so  little  to  htm, 
that  he  could  scarce  discern  that  .speck  of  dirt,  the 
Roman  empire.  Such  a  view  as  this  will  increase 
•  our  knowledge,  by  showing  us  our  ignorance ; 
will  distinguish  every  degree  of  probability  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  mark  tl)e  di.stancQ 
between  that  and  certainty;  willdispelthe  intoxica* 
ting  fumes  of  philosophical  presumption,  and  teach 
us  to  estabHsh  our  peace  of  mind,  where  alone  it 
can  rest  securely,  in  resignation:  in  short,  such  a 
view  will  render  life  more  agreeable,  and  death 
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less  terrible.    Is  not  this  business,  my  lord  ?  Is 
not  this  pleasure  too,  the  higliest  pleasure  i  •  The 
world  can  afford  us  none  such :  we  must  retire 
from  the  world  to  taste  it  witli  a  full  gust;  but 
we  shall  taste  it  the  better  for  having  been  in  the 
world.   The  share  of  sensual  pleasures^  that  a 
man  of  my  age  can  promise  h jiiist  11,  is  hardly 
worth  attention :  he  shpuid  be  sated>  he  will  be 
floon  disabled;  and  very  little  reflection  surely 
will  suffice,  to  make  hts  habits  of  this  kind  lose 
their  power  over  him,  iu  proportion  at  least  as  his 
]K>wer  of  indulging  them  diminishes.  Besides^ 
your  lordship  knows  that  my  scheme  of  retire^ 
ment  excludes  none  of  iht  bC  pleasures  that  can 
betaken  witli decency  and  couveniency;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  I  believe  tliat  1  allow  myself  more 
in  speculation,  than  I  shall  find  I  want  in  prac- 
tice.   As  to  the  habits  of  business,  tliey  can  have 
joo  hold  on  one  who  has  been  so  long  tired  with  it. 
You  may  object,  that  though  a  man  has  discard- 
ed these  habits,  and  has  not  even  the  en)bers  of 
ambition  about  him  to  revive  tiiem,  yet  he  can- 
not renounce  all  public  business  as  absohitely  atf 
I  seem  to  do  ;  because  a  better  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple of  duty,  may  summon  him  to  the  service 
of  his  country.   I  will  answer  you  with  great  sin- 
cerity.  No  man  has  higher  notions  of  this  daty 
than  I  have.    1  think  that  scarce  any  ago,  orcir- 
cumstances)  can  discharge  us  entirely  from  it; 
no,  not  my  own.   But  as  we  are  apt  to  take  the. 
impulse  of  our  own  passions  for  a  call  to  the 
jpeuioJCXttaiMre  of  tji^is  duty  >  so  wbcn  ih^sc  passions 

^  impel 
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impel  us  no  longer,  the  call  that  puts  us  upon 
action  must  be  reai,  and  ioiid  too.  Add  to  this, 
that  there  are  dtflferent  methods,  proportioned 
to  (liferent  circumstances  and  situations,  ofper- 
ibrming  the  same  duty.  In  the  midst  of  retreat, 
wherever  it  may  be  fixed,  I  may  contribute  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  British  constitution  of 
government :  and  you,  my  lord,  may  depend 
upon  me,  that  whenever  I  can,  I  will.  Should 
any  ooe  ask  you,  in  this  case,  from  whom  I  ex- 
pect my  reward  5  answer  him  by  declaring  to 
whom  1  pay  this  service ;  "  Deo  irnmortali,  qui 
**menonaccipere  modo  ha&c  a  majoribus  voluit^ 
**  sed  etiam  posteris  prodere.  ** 

But,  to  lead  the  life  I  propose  with  satislaction 
and  profit,  renouncing  the  pleasures  and  bu- ' 
siness  of  the  world,  and  breaking  the  habits  of 
both,  13  not  sufTicieiit  :  the  supine  creature,  whose 
understanding  is  superiicially  employed,  through 
life,  about  a  few  general  netionff,and  is  never  bent 
to  a  dose  and  steady  pursuit  o^  truth,  may  re- 
nounce the  pleasures  and  bubiness  oi  the  world, 
for  even  in  the  business  of  the  world  we  see  such 
creatnres  often  employed,  and  may  break  the 
habits;  niiv  he  mny  retire  and  drone  jiwav  life  in 
'  solitude,  like  a  monk,  or  like  him  over  the  door  of 
whose  house,  as  if  his  house  had  been  his  tomb, 
somebody  writ,  "  Here  lies  such  a  one."  But  na 
such  man  will  be  able  to  make  the  true  use  of  re- 
tirement. The  employment  of  his  mind,  that 
would  have  been  agreeable  and  easy  if  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  it  early,  will  be  unplea- 
sant 
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aant  and  impracticable  late:  such  men  lose  their 
intellectual  powers  for  want  of  exerting  them ; 
and,  having  trifled  away  youth,  are  reduced  t6 
the  necessity  of  trilling  away  age.  It  fares  with ' 
the  mind  just  as  it  does  with  the  body.  He  who 
was  born  with  a  texture  ol  bi  aiu  as  strong  as  that 
of  Newton,  may  become  unable  to  perforin  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetick:  just  as  he  who  has  the 
same  elasticity,  in  hismuscles,  the  same  supplenesi 
in  his  joints,  and  all  ins  nerves  and  sinews  as  well 
braced  as  Jacob  Hall,  may  become  a  fat  unwieldy 
■  duggard.  Yet  farther,  the  implicit  creature,  who 
has  thonurht  it  all  his  life  neerlles.s  or  unlawful,  to 
examine  the  principles  or  facts  that  he  took  ori- 
ginally on  trust,  will  be  as  little  able  as  the  other 
to  improve  his  solitude  to  any  good  purpose:  un- 
less we  call  it  a  good  purpose,  tor  that  sometimes 
happens,  to  contirm  and  exalt  his  prejudices,  so 
that  he  may  live  and  die  in  one  continued  dehV 
rium.  The  confirmed  prejudices  of  a  thoughtful 
iife  are  as  hard  to  change  as  Uie  con  firmed  habits 
of  an  indolent  life:  and  as  some  must  trifle  away 
5ige  because  they  have  trilled  away  youtli,  others 
nmst  labour  on  in  a  maze  of  errour,  because  they 
have  wandered  there  too  long  to  find  their  way 
out. 

There  Is  a  prejadice  in  China  in  favour  of  little 
feet'^  and  therefore  the  ieet  of  girls  are  swathed 
and  bound  up  from  the  cradle,  so  that  the  women 
of  that  country  arc  luiablf  to  walk  without  tot- 
tering and  stumbling  all  their  lives.  Among  the 
lavages  of  America^  their  are  some  jtvho  hold  flat* 
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beads  and  long  ears  in  gr^at  e.steeiQ3  and  there* 
lore  press  the  one  and  draw  down  the  others 
"  so  hard  from  their  infancy,  that  they  destroy 
irrecoverably  the  true  proportions  of  nature,  and 
continue  ail  their  Hves  ridiculous  to  every  sight 
but  their  own.  Just  so,  the  first  of  these  charac- 
ters cannot  make  any  progress,  und  the  second 
will  not  attempt  to  make  any,  in  an  impa>rUa] 
Search  after  reallcnowledge. 

To  set  aboul  acquiring  the  habits  of  meditation 
»ud  study  late  in  life,  is  like  getting  into  a  go- 
cart  with  a  gray  beard^and  learning  to  walk  when 
we  have  lost  the  use  of  our  legs.  In  general,  the 
fuundationf*  of  a  happy  old  age  must  be  Wid  in 

*  youth :  and  in  particular,  he  who  has  no^cultivated 
his  reason  young,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  ini« 
prove  it  old.      Manent  ingenia  senibus,  modo 

permaneant  studium  et  industrial* 
Not  only  a* love  of  study,  and  a  desire  of  know^ 
ledge,  Uiu.^t  have  grown  up  with  us,  but  such  an 
industrious  application  hkewise,  as  requires  the 

•  whole  vigour  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  through  long  trains  of  ideas,  and 
ail  thoi>e  dark  recesi^es  wherein  man,  not  Godj 
has  hid  it. 

This  love  and  this  desire  I  have  felt  all  my  life, 
and  1  am  not  quite  a  stranger  to  this  industry  and 
fipplication.  There  has  been  something  always 
ready  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  while  I  ran  the  course 

of  pleasure  and  of  buhniess.  • 

^*  Solve  scncscenteni  niature  sanus  equum." 

But 
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But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socrates, 

nvhispered  so  softly,  that  very  uUen  I  heard  In  in 
not,  ia  the  hurry  of  those  passions  by  whigh  I 
was  transported.  Some  calmer  hours  there  were: 
in  them  I  hearkened  to  him.  Reflection  had 
oftei>  it*s  turn,  and  the  love  of  study  and  tlie  de* 
sire  of  knowledge  have  never  quite  abandoned  me. 
.  I  am  not  therefore  entirely  unprepared  for  th& 
life  I  will  lead,  and  it  is  not  Witljuut  reason, 
that  I  promise  myself  more  satisfaction  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  former. 

Your  lordship  may  think  this  perhaps  a  Jittle 
too  sanguine,  for  one  who  has  lost  so  niucii  time 
already:  you  may  put  me  in  mind,  that  humaa 
life  has  no  second  spring,  no  second  summer: 
you  may  ask  me,  what  I  mean  by  sowing  in  au- 
tumn, and  whether  1  hope  to  reap  in  winter  ?  My 
answer  will  be,  that  I  think  very  differently  from 
most  men,  of  the  time  we  have  to  pass,  ainl  the 
business  we  have  to  do  in  this  worhl.  I  think  we 
have  more  of  one,  and  less  of  the  other,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Our  want  of  time,  and  the 
sliortness  of  human  life,  are  some  oi  the  principal 
commonplace  complaints,  which  we  prefer  against 
the  established  order  of  things:  they  are  the 
grumblings  ol'the  vulgar,  and  the  pathetick  lamen- 
tations of  the  philosopher ;  but  they  are  imperti- 
nent and  impious  in  both.  The  man  of  business 
despises  the  inaii  of  pleasure,  for  squandering 
his  time  away  j  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or 
laughs  at  the  man  of  business,  for  the  same 
thing :  and  yet  both  concur  superciliously  and  ' 

absurdly 
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absurdly  to  find  ihult  with  the  Supreme  Beiiig'^ 

for  having  given  them  so  little  time.  The  philoso-* 
fiber,  who  mispeuds  it  very  often  as  much  a&  the 
others,  joins  in  the  same  cry,  and  authorises  thi»ira^ 
piety.  Fhcophrastiis  thought  it  extremely  hard  lo 
die  at  ninety,  an(i  to  go  out  o(  the  world  when  he 
had  just  learned  how  to  live  in  it.  Hismafter  Ari- 
stotle found  fault  with  nature,  for  treating  man  in 
this  respect  worse  than  several   other  anunais: 
both  very  unphilosopbically  !  and  I  love  Seneca 
the  .better  for  his  quarrel  with  the  St^girite  on 
this  head.    We  sec,  in  so  many  instimce.s,  a  just 
proportion  of  iX^mgd,  according  to  their  several 
relations  to  one  another,  that  philosophy  should 
lead  us  to  conclude  this  j)ro|)ortion  preserved, 
even  where  we  cannot  discern  it  j  instead  of  lead* 
ing  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  preserved  where 
we  ilo  not  discei  u  it,  or  where  we  think  that  we 
see  the  contrary.    To  conclude  otherwise,  i^ 
shocking  presumption.    It  is  to  presume,  that  the 
system  of  the  universe  would  have  been  more  wise-» 
ly  contrived,  if  creatures  of  our  low  rank  among 
intellectual  natures,  had  been  called  to  the  conn** 
oils  of  the  Most  High  i  or  that  the  Creator  ought 
to  mend  this  work  by  the  advice  of  the  ci  eature. 
That  life  which  seems  to  our  self-love  so  short, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas  we  frame  of* 
eternity,  or  even  with  the  duration  of  some  other 
beings,  will  appear  suihcient^  upon  a  less  partial, 
view,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  cfeation^  and  of  a 
just  proportion  in  the  successive  course  of  genera- 
tions  The  term  itself  is  loug :  we  reader  it  short 

\  and 
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and  the  want  we  complain  of  flows  from  otir  profu- 

sion  uot  froroour  poverty.  We  areallarrant  spend- 
thrifts sooaeof  usdissipateourestateson  the  trifles, 
Botsst  on  the  superfluities,  and  then  we  ail  complain 
that  we  want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much 
greatest  part  never  reclaim,  but  die  bcuiki  upts  ta 
God  and  man.  Others  reclaim  late,  and  they 
are  apt  to  imagine,  when  they  make  up  their  ac- 
counts, and  see  how  theu'  fund  is  diminished,  that 
they  have  not  enough  remaining  to  live  upon, 
because  they  have  not  the  whole.   But  they  de- 

,  celve  themselves:  they  were  riclier  than  they 
thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  he  fuimd  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the 

.  superfluities,  and  trifles  too  perhaps,  of  life  :  but 
then  the  former  order  of  expense  must  be  invert- 
ed; and  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided, 
before  they  put  themselves  to  any  cost  for  the 
trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  • 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  owji,  that  they 
throw  away  tin  ir  time,  aiul  thereby  to  confess 
that  they  complaui  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  he  has  not  propor- 
tioned his  bounty  to  their  extravagance :  I  i  u« 
consider  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher  who, 
far  from  owning  tliat  he  throws  any  time  away, 
reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn  mortal, 
who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines  the 
business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  improve- 

menl^ 
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ment  of  knowledge.  When  sncli  a  one  complains 

vi  tiie  siiortuess  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of 
his  remaining  share  in  particular  5  might  not  a 
man,  more  reasonable  though  less  solemn,  expos- 
tulate thus  with  liim  ? 

Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
**  your  practice ;  but  yon  would  not»  possibly,  re- 
«*  new  your  complaint,  if  yon  reviewed  your  prac- 
tice.    Thou!^h  reading  makes  a  scliolar;  yet 
**  every  scholar  is  not  a  philosopher,  nor  every 
philosopher  a  wise  man.   It  cost  yon  twenty 
«  years  to  dcv(Kirall  the  volumes  011  one  side  of 
"  your  library :  you  came  out  a  great  critick  in  Ijg^ 
tin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronofog}';  bwt  you  was  not  satisfied: 
^  you  confessed  that  those  were  the    literae  nihil 
^  sanantes;''  andyouwanted  moretnne  toacquire 
other  knowledge.   You  have  had  this  time: 
**  you  have  passed  twenty  years  more  on  the 
otlier  side  of  your  library,  among  philosophers, 
rabbles,  commentators,  schoolmen,  and  whole 
**  legions  ol  modern  doctors.    You  are  extremely 
"  well  versed  in  all  that  has  heeii  written  concern* 
"  ing  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man  1 
**  about  matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit;  and 
"  space,  and  .  eternal  essence  s,  and  incorpoi  eal 
substances ;  and  the  rest  of  those  profound  spe-^ 
culations.   You  are  a  master  of  the  contro-^ 
versies  that  have  arisen  about  nature  and  grace, 
"  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  ail  the 
^  o^her  abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
*<  noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in 

«*the 
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the  world    You  are  going  on,  as  fast  as  the  ia- 
firmities  you  have  contracted,  will  permit,  in  the 
**  samecburs^  of  study ;  but  you  begin  to  foresee 
*  that  you  shall  want  time,  and  you  make  grievr 
ou^  complaints  of  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
Give  me  I^ve  now  to  assk  you,  hdw  many  tbou* 
sand  years  God  must  prolong  your  life,  in  order 
"  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness  ? 
It  i^  plain,  at  least  highly  probable^  that  a  life 
asloiig  as  that  of  themoskt  aged  5f  the  p^« 
**  triarchs,  would  bGtoo  short  to  answer  your  pur- 
^  poses;  since  the  researchesand  disputes,  in  which 
you  are  engagedi  have  befen  lilready  for  a  much 
**  longer  time  the  objects  of  learned  iTifjuiries, 
"  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and  undetermined 
**  as  they  were  at  firi^t;  But  let  tn€  ask  yoli  again^ 
and  deceive  neither  yourself  nor  ttief;  have 
**  you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  ex- 
amided  the  first  principles,  and  the  ftmdamen- 
**  tal  facts,  on  which  all  those  questions  depend,' 
with  an  absolute  indifference  orjiulgment,  and 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness?  with  the  same 
that  you  have  employed  in  examining  the  va- 
nom  consequences  drawn  from  them,  and  the 
heterodox  opinions  about  them  ?  Have  you  not 
taken  them  for  granted,  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies  ?  or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and 
**  then  on  the  state  of  the  proofs  hi  on^^ht  tomaf'rl- 
tain  them,  have  you  not  done  it  as  a  matli^ma- 
tician  looks  oyer  a  demonstration  formerly 
made,  to  refresh  his  memory,  not  to  satisfy 
•*  any  doubt  ?  If  you  have  thus  examincf],  it  may 
Vol.  IV.  N  appear 
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appear  marvellowj  to  some,  that  you*  have  speni 
so  much  tipje  in  ]n;any  parts  of  those  8iiidies» 
whicUba^ei^MCedyoii  t^thiahcclidc^OBdilion^ 
of  so  much  heat  and  wealcaesflL.   BM  if  yai> 
have  not  thus  examined,  it  must  be  evident  to 
V  all.  Day  to  yourself  on  tJie  least  cool  reilectioo, 
"  thatyou  are  8till»  notwithstandiiig  aU  your  learn- 
^  inc^,  in  a  state  of  ignorance.    For  knowledge 
"  canaione  produce  knowledge:  and  without  such 
**  an  ei^amtnation  of  axioms  and  facts,  you  can 
•*  have  none  about  inferences/' 

In  this  nianuer  one  might  ex|)ostuIate  very  rea- 
scmably  withmanya  great  ji)cbokr>  many  a  pro* 
found  philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist. 
Audit  scivt-s  to  set  the  coaiplaiuts  about  want  of 
time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  iiie»  in  a  very  ri- 
calottsbut  a  true  light.  All  roeuai*e  taught  their 
opinions,  at  least  on  the  mosi  important  subjects, 
by  rotej  and  are  bred  to  delend  (hem*  with 
obstinaey.  They  may  be  taught  true  dpi* 
19  ions ;  but  whether  true  or  false,  the  same  zeal 
for  them,  aitd  the  saiue  attaclunent  to  thca),  is 
'  every  whei  e  inspued  alike.  The  Tartar  beheves 
as  heartily  that  the  soul  of  Foe  inhabits  in  his 
dairo,  as  the  Christian  believes  the  hypostatick 
union,  or  any  article  in  the  Athanasiau  creed. 
Now  this  may  answer  the  ends  of  society  in  some 
.  respects,  and  do  well  enough  for  tlie  vulgar  of 
all  ranks  :  but  it  is  not  enougli  for  the  man 
who  cultivates  ins  reason,  who  is  able  to  think, 
and  who  ouoht  to  think,  for  himself.  Tosudr 
a  man,  every  opinion  that  he  has  nul  hiniself 
either  framed,  or  examined  strictly  and  then 

adopted^ 
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adopted,  will  pass  for  nothing  more  than  what 
it  really  is,  the  opinion  of  other  mea»  which 
may  be  true  or  fitlse  for  auglic  he  knows.  And 
this  is  a  state  of  uncertainty,  in  which  no  such 
man  can  remain,  with  any  peace  of  miad,  cou- 
oerning  those  things  that  are  of  greateiBt  import- 
ance to  us  Ivere,  abd  may  be  so  hereafter.  He  will 
make  them  therefore  the  objects  of  his  first  and 
greatest  attention.  If  he  has  lost  time»  he  y^Hl 
lofe  no  more;  and  when  he  has  acqittred  dl  the 
knowledge  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  on  these  sub- 
jects, lie  will  be  the  l^!ss  concerned  vvliether  he 
has  time  to  acquire  any  farther.  Should  he  hav6 
passed  his  life  in  the  pleasures  or  business  of  the 
world;  whenever  he  sets  about  this  work,  he  will 
soon  have  the  advantage  oVer  the  learned  philosa* 
pher.  For  he  will  soon  have  sKnired  what  i^ 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  may  sit  down  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge:  or  pro^ 
deed  with  greater  adirantagid  and  satis(hotton  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge:  while  the  other 
continues  his  search  after  things  that  are  in  their 
nature^  to  say  the  best  of  them^  hypothetical,  pre^ 
darious,  atid  sup  rfluons. 

But  this  IS  not  the  orJv  rule,  by  observing  of 
which  we  may  redeem  our  time,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  thbse  who  imagine  they  hl^re  s(y 
iriuehih  point  of  knowledge  over  your  lordship  or 
iihe,  for  instance,  and  who  despise  our  ignorance. 
The  rnle  I  mean  is  this;  to  be  on  olirgd^  againdt^ 
tfce  common  artir  oftlelasion,  spoken  of  already  • 
vfhich,  every  one  iy  ready  to  Confess,  hate  been 
einployedto  mislead  those  who'  differ  frem  hi^:  - 
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Let  us  be  diffident  of  ourselves,  but  let  us  be  dif- 
fident of  otliers  too:  our  own  passion^  may  lead 
us  to  reason  wrongs  but  the  passions  and  interest, 
of  others  may  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  io  every 
maii's  power,  who  sets  about  it  in  good  earnest, 
to  prevent  the  fir^t;  and  when  he  has  done  so» 
he  will  have  a  conscious  certainty  of  it.  To  pre* 
vent  the  last,  there  is  one,  and  but  one  sure  n^e- 
thod;  and  that  is,  to  remount,  in  the  survey  of 
our  opinions,  to  the  first  and  even  remotest  prin- 
ciples on  vrhich  they  are  founded.  No  respect,  no 
habit,  no  seeming  certainty  whatever,  must  divert 
us  from  this;  any  affectation  of  diverting  us  from 
it  ought  to  increase  our  suspicion:  and  the  more 
important  onr  examination  is,  the  more  impor- 
tant this  method  oi  conducting  it  becomes.  Let 
us  not  be  fright  A  fi*om  it,  either  by  the  supposed 
difiiculty  or  length  of  such  an  inquiry ;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  this  is  the  easiest  and  the  shortest, 
as  Vf^ell  as  the  odly  sure  way  of  arriving  at  real 
knowledge;  and  of  being  able  to  place  the  opini- 
ons we  examine  in  the  diiierent  classes  of  true, 
probable^  or  false,  according  to  the  truth,  proba- 
bility, or  falshood  of  the  principles  from  whence 
they  are  deduced.  Jf  we  find  these  principles 
£iilse,  and  that  will  be  the  case  in  many  instances, 
we  stop  our  inquiries  on  these  heads  at  once  3  and 
save  an  immense  deal  of  time  that  we  slwuld  other- 
wise mispend.  The  Mussulman,  who  enters  on 
t1||^  examination  of  all  the  disputes  that  have 
arisen  between  the  followers  of  Omar  and  Ali  and 
other  doctors  ofhis  law,  must  acquire  a  tliorough 

knowledge  of  the.  whole  Mfthojnetan  system^ 
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and  will  have  as  good  a  right  to  oomplain  of  want 

of  time,  and  tlie  shortness  of  human  life,  as  any 
Pagaa  or  Christian  divine  or  philosopher:  but 
Without  all  this  time  and  learning,  he  might  have 
discovered  that  Mahomet  was  an  impostor,  and 
that  the  Koran  is  a  heap  of  absurdities. 

In  sliort^my  lord,  he  who  retires  from  the  worlds 
with  a  resolution  of  employing  his  leisure,  in  the 
first  place  to  reexamine  and  settle  his  opinion^, 
is  inexcusable  if  he  does  not  begin  with  those 
that  are  most  important  to  him^  and  if  he  does 
iiol  deal  honestly  by  himself.  1  o  deal  honestly  by 
himseli^  he  must  observe  the  rule  i  iiavc  insisted 
upon,  and  not  suffer  the  delusions  of  the  world 
to  follow  him  into  his  retreat.  Every  man's  reason 
IS  every  man's  oracle  :  this  oracle  is  best  consulted 
in  the  silence  of  retirement ;  and  when  we  have  96 
consulted,  whatever  the  decision  be,  whether  in 
favour  of  our  prejudices  or  against  ihcm,  we  must  * 
rest  satisfied  I  since  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  .that  he  who  follows  that  guide  in.the 
search  of  truth,  as  that  was  given  him  to  lead  him 
to  it,  will  have  a  much  better  plea  to  make,  when- 
ever or  wherever  he  may  be  called  to  account, 
than  he,  who  has  resigned  himself,  eitherdeliberate- 
ly  or  inadvertently,  tq  any  authority  upon  Earth. 

When  we  have  done  this,  concerning  God, 
ourselves,  and  other  men  ;  concerning  the  rela< 
tions  in  which  we  stand  to  him  and  to  them ;  the 
duties  that  K  suit  from  these  relations  j  and  the 
positive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether 
reYealed-to  US.J9  a  supernatural,  or  discovered  by 

3,  the 
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the  right  !l8e  of  our  reason  in  a  natnrat  way-— 

have  done  the  e^reat  business  of  our  lives.  Our 
lives  are  so  suificietit  for  this,  that  they  afford  us 
liifne  for  more,  even  when  we  hegm  late ;  especially 
if  we  proceed  in  every  other  inquiry  by  the  same 
rule.    To  diSCO^Tr  errour  ui  axioms,  or  m  first 
principles  grounded  on  iiict^  is  like  the  breaking 
of  a  charm.    The  enchanted  castle,  the  steepy 
r^ck,  the  burnmg  lake  disappear  :  and  the  paths 
thai  lead  to  truth,  which  we  imagined  to  be  so 
long,  so  embarrassed,  and  so  difficult,  show  as 
they  are,  short,  open,  and  easy.    When  we  have 
H^ored  the  necessaries,  there  may  be  time  to 
'  amuse  ourselves  with  the  superfluities,  and  even 
I  f  h  the  trifles  of  1  ifc.  "  Diilce  est  desipere  ;**  said 
idorace:  **  Vive  la  bagah  MoT'  says  Swift.    I  op- 
j^otse  neither;  not  tiie  Epicuraan,  much  less  the 
Christian  philosopher,  but  I  insist  tijat  u  princi- 
pal part  of  these  amusements  be  the  amusements 
of  study  and  reflection,  of  reading  and  qQuveifa<r 
tion.    You  know  what  conversation  I  mean  ;  for 
"we  lose  the  true  advantage  of  our  nature  and  con-^ 
atitution,  if  we  suiicr  the  mind  to  come,  as  it 
were,  to  ^  stands   When  the  body,  instead  of 
acquiring  new  vigour,  and  tasting  new  pleasures, 
begins  to  decline,  and  is  sated  with  pleasures, 
or  grown  incapahlo  of  taking  them,  the  mind 
may  Gouiinuc  still  to  improve  and  indulge  itself 
in  now  enjoyments.    Ev^y  advance  in  kuow» 
ledge  opens  a  new  scene  of  delight ;  and  the  joy 
that  we  feel  in  the  actual  possession  of  one, 
will  be  heiglapned  by  that  whicl)  we  expect 
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to  find  in  another :  so  tbat,  before  we  can  txhieuist 
this  fond  of  successive  pAeasftres,  death  vrili  come 
to  end  our  pleasures  and  our  pains  at  once.  "  In 
"  his  studiis  iaboribasque  viventi,  non  intelKgttur 
"  quando  obrepit  senecttis :  ha.  senshn  sine  s^n- 
**  su  lelas  seiiescit,  nec  subito  frangilur,  sed  dm- 
*  tiimitate  extini^uitur." 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  wisest,  and  the  most  agree-^ 
able  manner  in  which  a  man  of  sense  can  wind 
up  the  thread  of  Ufe.  Happy  is  he  wliose  situ- 
ation and  circumstances  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity and  means  of  doing  it !  Though  he  should 
not  have  made  any  great  advances  in  knowledge, 
and  should  set  about  it  late,  yet  the  task  will  not  be 
ound  diffiailty  unless  be  has  gone  too  far  out  of 
his  way  -  and  unless  he  continues  too  long  to 
halt  between  the  dissipations  of  tbe  world  and 
the  leisure  of  a  retired  Ufe : 

Vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Rusticusexpectaldum  defluat  aronis. 

You  know  the  rest.  I  am  sensible,  more  senst^^ 
ble  than  any  enemy  I  have,  of  my  natural  in- 
firmities, and  acquired  disadvantages ;  but  I  have 
begun,  and  I  will  persist :  for  he  who  jogs  for- 
ward on  a  battered  horse,  in  the  right  way, 
may  get  to  the  end  oi  lus  joui  iiey  ;  wiiich  he 
canaot  do,  wlio  gallops  the  fleetest  courser  of 
Newmarket  out  of  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Though  I  have  much 
more  to  say  on  thi^  subject,  yet  I  perceive,  and 
I  doubt  you  have  long  perceived,  that  I  have 
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Said  too  much,  at  least  for  a  letter,  already.  T^i^ 
rest  shall  be  reserved  for  conversatiqn  whenever 

•  .  «  '  '  '  -  . 

we  meet;  i^nd  then  I  hop^  to  confirm,  under 

your  lordship's  eye,  my  speculations  by  my 
practice.  In  the  mean  time  let  me  refer  yoi^ 
to  our  friend  Pope.  He.  says  I  made  a  philosQ- 
phei  of  him :  I  am  sure  he  has  contributed  very 
much,  and  I  tluink  him  for  it,  to  the  making  a 
hermit  of  me. 
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SPIRIT  Of  PATRIOTISM. 

MY  LORD,  173«. 

YOU  have  engaged  me  on  a  subject,  which  in* 
tenrupts  the  aeries  of  those  letters  1  was  wri*. 
ting  to  you :  but  it  is  one,  whicby  I  confess,  I  have 
very  much  at  heart.  I  shall  therefore  explain 
myself  fully,  nor  blush  to  reason  on  principles 
that  are  oat  of  fashion  among  men,  who  intend 
nothing  by  serving  the  ptiblick,  but  to  feed  their 
avarice,  their  vanity,  and  their  luxury,  without  the 
sense  of  any  duty  they  owe  to  God  or  man. 

It  seem^  to  aie,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
moral  system  of  the  wo  rid  at  a  certain  point,  far 
.  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  for  we  are  made 
capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  at- 
taining ;  but,  however,  sufficient  upon  the  whole 
to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or  at  the 
worst  tolerable:  1  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  ii  oiii 
time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men,  a  few 
and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ethe- 
real spirit,  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  providence  to  the  sons  of  men.  These  are 
they  who  engross  almost  the  wliole  reason  of  the 
species:  who  are  bori>  to  instruct^  to  guide,  and 
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to  preserve :  who  are  designed  to  be  the  tutors  and 
the  guardians  of  humankind.  When  they  prove 
such,  they  exhibit  to  us  examples  of  the  highest 
virtue,  and  the  truest  piety:  aud  they  deserve  to 
have  their  festivals  kept^  instead  of  that  pack  of 
anachopites  and  enthusiasts,  with  whose  names  the 
kalendar  is  crowded  and  disgraced.  When  these 
men  apply  their  talents  to  other  purposes^  whea 
they  strive  to  be  great,  and  despise  being  good, 
they  commit  ;i  most  sacrilegious  breach  of  trust; 
they  pervert  the  meaus,  they  defeat,  as  far  as 
lies  in  them,  the  designs  of  providence,  and  dis- 
turb, in  some  sort,  the  system  of  infinite  wisdom. 
To  misapply  these  talents  is  the  most  diffused, 
and,  therefore,  the  greatest  of  crimes  in  it*i»  pature 
and  consequences ;  but  to  keep  them  unexerted, 
and  unemplov  cd,  is  a  crime  too.  Look  about  you, 
my  lord,  from  the  palace  to  tiie  cottage;  you  will 
fmd,  that  the  hvil^  of  mankind  is  made  to  breathe 
the  air  of  this  atmosphere;  to  roam  about  thii 
globe,  aud  to  consume,  like  the  courtiers  of  Al- 
cinous,  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Nos  numerus 
fumijs,  ct  lai^Lics  coiisumere  nati.  AVhen  they 
have  trod  this  insipid  round  ^  certain  number  pf 
years,  and  begot  others  to  do  the  same  after  theni^ 
they  have  lived ;  and  if  they  have  performed,  in 
some  tolerable  degree,  the  ordinary  mgr^l  duties 
of  life,  they  have  done  all  they  were  born 
'to  do.  Look  about  you  again,  my  lord,  nay 
look  into  your  own  breast,  aud  you  will  find 
that  there  are  superiour  spirits,  men  who  sho.w 
even  from  their  infancy^^  though  it  be  not  always 
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perceived  by  otiiers,  peihaps  not  always  felt  by 
themselves,  that  they  were  bora  for  something 
more  and  better.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  the 
part  I  mentioned  isr  assigned.  Their  takiits  de- 
note their  general  designation :  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  conforming  themselves  to  it,  that  arise 
in  the  course  of  things,  or  that  are  presented  to 
them  by  any  circumstances  oi  rank  and  situation 
in  the  society  to  which  they  beJong,  denote  the 
particular  vocation^  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
them  to  resist,  nor  even  to  iic^Icct.  The  dura- 
tion of  tlie  lives  of  such  men  as  these  is  to  be  de- 
termined, I  thiuk>  by  the  length  and  importance 
of  the  parts  they  act,  not  by  the  number  of  years 
tiiat  pa^s  between  their  coming  into  the  world, 
and  their  going  out  of  it.  Whether  the  piece  be 
of  three,  or  five  acts,  the  part  may  be  long:  and 
he,  who  sustains  it  throiigli  the  whole,  may  he  said 
to  die  m  tiie  iuiiaess  of  years  while  he,  who  de- 
clines it  sooner,  may  be  said  not  to  live  out  luilf 
his  days. 

I  have  sometimes  represented  to  myself  the  vul- 
gar, wlio  are  accidentally  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  king  and  subject,  of  lord  and  vassal,  of 
nobleman  and  peasant;  and  the  few,  wboaie  dis- 
tinguished by  nature  so  essentially  from  the  herd 
of  mankind,  that,  figure  apart,  they  seem  to  be  of 
another  species,  in  this  manner :  tiic  iormer  come 
into  the  world,  and  continue  in  it,  like  German" 
travellers  in  a  foreign  country.  Every  thing  they 
meet  has  thegrace  of  novelty ;  and  they  are  fohd 
alike  of  every  thing  that  is  new.    1  hey.  wander 
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ab  uit  from  one  object  to  another,  of  vain  curio- 
«ity,  or  iuelegaot  pleasure.  If  they  are  indus- 
triouf,  they  show  their  industry  Iq  copying  signs, 
and  collecting  mottoes,  and  epitapli&  They  loi- 
ter, or  they  trifle  away  their  whole  time:  and 
their  presence  or  their  absence  would  be  equally 
unperceived,  if  caprice  or  accident  did  not 
raise  tiiem  often  to  stations,  wherein  their  stu- 
pidity, their  vices,  or  their  follies,  make  tliein  a 
publick  misfortune.  The  latter  come  into  the 
world,  or  at  least  continue  in  it  rfterthe  eflectsof 
surprise  and  inexperience  are  over,  like  men  who 
ate  sent  on  more  important  errands.  They 
observe  with  distinction,  they  admire  with  know- 
ledge.  Tliey  may  indulge  themselves  m  pleifcure;. 
but  as  their  indtistry  is  not  employed  about  trifle^» 
so  their  amusements  are  not  made  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Such  men  caimoL  pass  unperceived 
through  a  country.  If  they  retire  from  tlje  worid* 
their  splendour  accompanies  them ,  and  enl  igb tens 
even  the  obscurity  of  their  retreat.  If  they  take 
a  part  in  publick  life,  the  eliect  is  uever  indifle- 
rent.  They  either  appear  like  ministers  of  divine ' 
vengeance,  and  liieir  couiije  through  the  workl  is 
marked  by  desolation  and  oppression,  by  po- 
verty and  servitude:  or  they  are  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  busy  to  avert 
even  the  most  distant  evil,  and  to  maintain  or  to 
procure  peace,  plenty,  and,  the  greatest  of 
iuman  blessings,  liberty. 

From  the  observation,  that  superiority  of  part& 
ti  often  emjriloyed  to  do  s^eriqar  mis^hief^no  eoii>» 
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sequence  can  be  drawn  s^gainst  the  truth  I  endea- 
vor laestubli^b.  Reason  coUectfi  the  wiU  of  God 
from  the  coastitotioa  of  things,  in  this  a«  in  otbsr.  « 
cases  'y  but  in  no  case  does  the  divine  power  im- 
pel us  necessarily  ta  conioria  ourselves  to  this  wiii^ 
and  therefore^  ftom  the  misapplication  of  snpe* 
riour  parts  to  the  hurt,  no  argument  can  bcdravm 
against  tlii3  position^  that  they  were  given  for  the 
good,  of  mankiwl.  Reasoin  deceives  us  nit :  ure 
deceive  ounelves,  and  suffer  our  wills  to  be  deter- 
roined  bv  other  motives.  Montagne  or  Charrcui- 
wottld  say,  rhomme  se  pipe,  man  is  at  oaee 
his  own  sharper,  and  his  o«vn  bubble.*'  Humtti 
nature  is  her  own  ba\vd»  saj^s  Tullv,  blanda  eonci- 
liai^rix*  quasi  lena  sui.  He  who  considers  the  :  . 
uni\'ersal  wants,  imperfections,  and  vices  of  his 
kind,  must  agree  that  men  were  intended  not  only 
for  society,  but  to  unite  in  commonwealtlis,  aiul 
to.  submit  to  laws :  lagnm  idcirco  omnes  servi  so- 
mas, ttt  liberi  esse  possimus.  And  yet  this  very  • 
man  will  be  seduced  by  his  own  passions,  oi  ihe  * 
passions  and  examples  of  others,  to  think,  or  to 
act^as  if  he  thought,  tiie  very  contrary.  So  he 
who  is  conscious  of  buperiour  endowments,  such  as 
render  him  more  capable,  than  the  geuer^ity  of 
men,  to  secure  and  improve  the  advantages  of  so« 
cial  iiie,  by  preserving  the  commonwealth  in 
strength  and  splendour,  even  he  may  be  seduced 
to  think,  or  to  act  as  if  he  thought,  that  tiiese  en- 
dowments were  given  him  for  the.  gratification  of 
bis  ambition,  and  liis  other  passions;  and  that 
there  is  no  dii£erence  between  vice  and  virtue, 

between 
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between  a  knav«  and  an  honest  man,  but  one,  which 
a  t>riiice»  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  asserted  ; 

that  men  of  great  sense  were,  therefore,'  knaves^ 
**  and  men  of  little  sense  Were,  therefore,  honest." 
But  in  neither  of  these  cases  will  the  truth  and 
Teason  of  ihiiigs  be  dtered  by  such  ezamplei^  of 
liuman  frailty.  It  will  be  still  true,  and  reaibif 
will  still  demonstrate,  that  all  men  are  directed,  by 
the  geil^al  constitution  of  human  nature^to  sub- 
mit to  government^  and  that  some  men  are  in  si 
particular  manner  designed  to  take  tore  of  that^ 
government,  on  which  the  common  happiness  de- 
pends. The  use  that  reason  will  make  of  such 
examples  wiU  be  only  this,  that  since^  men  are  to 
apt,  in  e\  ery  form  of  life  and  every  degree  of  un- 
derstanding, to  act  against  their  nxterest  and  their 
duty  too,  without  benevolence  to  niankind^  or  re« 
gard  to  the  divine  will ;  it  is  the  more  incumbent 
on  those  who  have  this  benevolence  and  this  re^ 
gard  at  iicart,  to  employ  ail  the  means  that  the 
nature  of  the  government  allows^  and  that  rank| 
circumstances  of  situation,  or  superiority  of  ta- 
lents, give  them,  to  oppose  evil,  and  promote  good 
government;  and  contribute  thus  to  preserve  the 
moral  system  of  the  world  at  that  point  of  per' 
fcction  at  least,  which  seems  to  have  been  prescrib- 
ed to  it  by  the  great  Creator  of  every  system  of 
beihgsi 

Give  me  <eave,  now,  my  lord,  to  cSast  my  eye* 
for  a  moment  homeward,  and  to  apply  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  the  present  state  of  Britain, 
That  j^ere  is  no  profusion  of  the  ethereal  spirit^ 
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to  be  observed  among  us,  and  that  we  do  not 
abound  with  men  of-  superbar  genius^  I  am 
ready  to  confess ;  but  I  think  the^e  is  no  ground 
for  liie  complaints  I  have  heard  made,  as  if  nature 
had  not  done  her  part  in  our  age,  as  well  as  in 
former  ages,  by  producing  men  capable  of  servinff 
the  commonwealth.  The  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers were,  I  believe,  in  many  respects  better  t 
they  bad  more  probity  perhaps,  they  had  cer^ 
lainly  more  show  of  honour,  and  greater  indus^ 
trj^  But  still  nature  sows  alike,  though  we  do 
not  reap  alike.  There  are,  and  -as  there  always 
have  been,,  there  always  will  be  such  creature^ 
in  governmeut  as  I  have  described  above.  For- 
tune mamuiius.  a  kind  of  rivalship  with  w^isdom» 
and  piques  herself  often  in  favour  of  fools  as  well 
as  knaves.  Socrates  used  lo  say,  that  although 
no  man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not  learned, 
even  the  meanest}  yet  every  one  thinks  himself 
suffieiently  qualified  for  the  hardest  of  all  trades, 
that  of  government.  He  said  this  upon  tiie  ex- 
perience lie  had  in  Greece.  He  would  not  change 
bis  opinion  if  he  lived  now  in  Britain.  But  how- 
ever, such  characters  as  these  would  do  little  hurtj 
generally  speaking,  or  would  not  do  it  long,  if 
they  stood  alone.  To  do  great  hurt,  s6me  geniusi 
some  knowledge,  some  talents  in  j^hort,  natural 
or  acquired^  are  necessary :  less  indeed,  fax  less 
tban  are  required  to  do  good,  but  always  soiMi 
Yet,  I  imagine,  not  the  worst  minister  could  di» 
alJ  the  mibchicf  he  does,  by  the  misapph- 
cationof  his  talents  alone,  if  it.  were  not  for  the 
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misapplication  of  much  better   talents  tfian 

his,  by  some  who  join  with  him,  and  the  non- 
af^iicatiou,  or  the  faint  and  unsteady  exer<»  . 
cifle  of  their  talents,  by  some  who  oppose  him ; 
us  well  as  the  general  remissness  of  mankind  in 
accjuiring  knowledge,  and  improving  the  parts 
which  God  has  given  them,  for  the  service  of  the 
publick.  These  are  the  great  spri&gs  <tf  national 
misfortunes.  There  have  been  monsters  in  other 
ages,  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  ours  ^  but 
tbey  never  continued  their  devastations  long) 
when  there  were  heroes  to  oppose  liicm.  ^\  e 
will  suppose  a  man  nn  prudent,  rash,  presump* 
tuous,  uiigraeious,  insolent,  and  profligate  in 
speculation  as  well  as  practice.  He  can  bribe, 
but  he  cannot  seduce  :  iie  can  buy,  but  he  cannot 
gain :  he  can  lye,  but  he  oannot  deceive.  From 
whence  then  has  such  a  man  his  strength  ?  from 
the  general  corruption  of  the  people,  nursed  up 
to  a  full  maturity  under  his  administration ;  from, 
the  venality  of  all  orders  and  all  ranks  of  men, 
MJine  of  whom  are  so  prostitute,  that  they  set 
themselves  tp  sale,  and  even  prevent  application* 
This  would  be  the  answer,  and  it  would  be  a  true 
one  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  account  for 
tlie  whole.  Corruption  could  not  spread  with 
so  much  success,  though  reduced  into  system^ 
and  though  some  ministers,  with  equal  impu* 
.  dence  and  folly,  avowed  it,  by  themselves  and 
their  advocates,  to  be  the  principal  expedient 
by  which  they  governed^  if  a  long  and  almost: 
unobserved  progression  of  causes  and  effects  did 
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not  Jjrepare  the  conjuncture.  I  et  me  explain  it  ■ 
and  apply  it^  as  I  conceive  it.  One  party  had 
given  their  whole  attention,  daring  several  years, 
to  the  project  of  enriching  themseives,  and 
impoverishing  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and,  by 
these  and  other  means,  of  establishing  their 
dominion  under  the  government,  and  withth^ 
favour  of  a  family,  who  were  foreiq^ners,  and 
therefore  might  belie ve>  that  they  were  esta-& 
blished  on  the  throne  by  the  good-will  and 
strength  of  this  party  alone.  This  party  in  ge-  ' 
rieral  were  so  intent  on  these  views,  and  many 
of  them,  1  fear,  are  so  still,  that  they  did  notad-^ 
vert  in  time  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
measures  they  abetted ;  nor  did  they  coubider^ 
that  the  power  they  raised,  and  by  which  they 
hoped  to  govern  their  country,  would  govern 
them  with  the  very  rod  of  iron  they  forged,  and 
would  be  the  power  of  a  prince  or  minister,  not 
that  of  a  party  long.  Another  party  continued  . 
sour,  sullen,  and  inactive,  with  judgments  so 
weak,  and  passions  so  strong,  that  even  experi* 
ence,  and  a  severe  one  surely,  was  lost  upon  them* 
They  waited,  like  the  Jews,  for  a  Messiah  that 
may  never  come;  and  under  whom,  if  he  did 
come,  they  would  be  strangely  disappointed  ia 
their  expectations  of  glory,  audtriumpii,  anduni* 
yersal  dominion*  While  they  waited,  they  Were 
marked  out  like  the  Jews,  a  ciistinct  racei  hewers 
ot  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  scarce  members 
of  the  community,  though  born  in  the  country* 
yUl  iudiiSirent  men  flood  as  h  wec^at  a  gajsc: 
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and  the  few  who  were  jealous  of  the  court,  tvere 
9tiil  more  jealous  of  one  another;  so  that  a 
strength  safficient'  to  oppose  bad  ministers  was 
not  easy  to  be  formed.  Wlien  this  strentrth  was 
formed,  and  the  insufficiency  or  iniquity  of  the 
lulministration  waa  daily  exposed  to  publick  viTew, 
Inany  adhered  at  first  to  the  ministery  and  others 
were  since  gained  to  his  cause,  because  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  constitution  of  their  own, 
nor  of  the  histoiy  of  other  countries^  but  ima. 
gined  wildly,  that  things  always  went  as  they  saw 
them  go,  and  that  liberty  has  been,  and  there- 
fore may  be,  preserved,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  corruption.  Others  perhaps  were  weak 
enough  to  be  frightened  at  first,  as  some  are 
hypocritical  enough  to  pretend  to  be  still,  with 
the  appellations  of  Tory  and  Jacobite,  wiiich  are 
always  ridiculously  given  to  every  man,  who  does 
not  bow  to  the  brazen  image  that  the  king  has 
set  up.  Others  again  might  be  persuaded,  that 
no  fatal  use  at  least  would  be  made  of  the  power 
acquired  by  corruption :  and  men  of  superiour 
parts  might  and  may  still  flatter  themselves, 
that  if  this  power  should  be  so  employed,  they 
shall  have  time  and  means  to  stop  the  effects 
of  it.  The  first  of  these  are  seduced  by  tiieir 
ignorance  and  futility;  the  second,  if  they  are 
Yiot  hypocrites^  by  their  pr^udices;  the  third,  by 
their  partiality  and  blind  eon'Sdence;  flie  last 
by  their  presumption  ;  and  all  of  them  by  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  their  private  inm 
tefM,  whioh  thef  endeftvour  to  paHiatefliid  to 
'  feooncile 
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rtcoficire  as  well  as  they  can  to  "that  of  the  pub* 

lick:  etcseca  ciipiditate  corrupti,  non  inteliiguut 
MB,  diim  vendunt,  et  ventere. 

According  to  this  representation,  which  I  take 
to  be  true,  your  lordship  will  agree  that  our 
Hnfortunate  country  ailbrds  an  exaoiple  in  proof 
of  what  is  asserted  above.  The  'German  travel 
lers  I  spoke  of,  men  of  the  ordinary  or  below 
the  ordinary  size  of  understanding,  though  they 
are  called  by  caprice,  or  Ufted  any  other  way  into 
power,  cannot  do  great  and  long  mischief  in  a 
country  of  liberty ;  unless  men  of  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  misapply  these  talents, 
and  become  their  leaders.  A  ministerial  faction 
would  ^have  as  Uttle  ability  to  do  hurt,  as  they 
have  iQcilnatio^  to  do  good,  if  they  were  not 
formed  and  conducted  by  one  of  belter  parts 
than  they;  nor  would  such  a  minister  be  able 
to  support,  at  the  head  of  this  trusty  phalanx, 
the  ignominious  tyranny  imposed  on  his  country, 
if  other  men,  of  better  parts  and  much  more  con-r 
sequence  than  himself,  were  not  drawn  in  to  mis^ 
apply  these  parts  to  the  vilest  drudgery  ima- 
ginable ;  the  daily  drudgery  of  explaining  non- 
sense, covering  ignoiauce,  disguising  folly,  con- 
cealing and  even  justifying  fraud  and  corruption: 
instead  of  employing  their  knowledge,  their  elo- 
cution, their  skill,  experience,  and  authority,  to 
correct  the  administration  and  to  guard  the  con- 
stitution. But  this  is  not  all :  the  example  shows 
a  great  deal  more.  Your  lordship's  experience, 
89  well  as  mine,  will  justify  what  I  am  going  to 
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say.    It  shows  further,  that  such  a  conjuncture 
could  not  be  rendered  effectual  to  preserve  power 
in  some  of  the  weakest  and  some  of  the  worst 
hands  in  the  kingdom,  if  there  was  not  a  non- 
application,  or  a  faint  and  unsteady  exercise  of 
parts  on  one  side,  as  well  as  an  iniquitous  mis* 
application  of  them  on  the  other :  and  I  cannot 
help   saying,  let  it  fall  where  it  will,  what  I 
have  said  perhaps  already,  that  the  former  is  a 
crime  but  one  degree  inferiour  to  the  latter.  The 
'  more  genius,  industry,  and  spirit  are  employed 
to  destroy,  the  harder  the  task  of  saving  our 
country  becomes j  but  the  duty  increases  with 
the  difficulty,  if  the  principles  on  which  I  reason 
are  true.    In  such  exigencies  it  is  not  enough, 
that  genius  be  opposed  to  genius  3  spirit  must  be 
matched  by  spirit.   Tbey,  who  go  about  to  de- 
stroy, are  animated  from  the  first  by  ambition 
and  avarice,   the  love  of  power  and  of  mo- 
ney: fear  makes  them  often  desperate  at  last. 
They  must  be  opposed,  therefore,  or  they  will 
be  opposed  in  vain,  by  a  spirit  able  to  cope 
with  ambition,  avarice,  and  despair  itself;  by 
a  spirit  able  to  cope  with  these  passions,  when 
they  are  favoured  and  fortified  by  the  weakness 
of  a  nation,  and  the  streu.:cli  of  a  governnient. 
In  such  exigencies  there  is  little  difference,  as  to 
the  merit  or  the  effect,  between  opposing  iaintly  . 
and  unsteadily,  and  not  opposing  at  all:  nay  the 
former  ma^  be  of  worse  consequence,  in  ceriaui 
circumstances^  than  the  hitter.    And  this  is  a 
truth  1  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  may  not  see 
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verified  ia  our  country,  where  many,  I  fear, 
undertake  opposition  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  an 
*    adventure:  and  looking  on  themselves  like  vo* 

lunteers,  not  like  men  listed  in  the  service,  they 
deem  themselves  at  hberty  to  take  as  much  or 
as  little  of  this  trouble,  and  to  continue  in  it  as 
long,  or  end  it  as  soon,  as  they  plea.^e.    It  is 
but  a  few  j  ears  ago,  tliat  not  the  merchants 
alone,  but  the  whole  nation  took  fire  at  the  pro- 
ject of  new  excises.   The  project  was  opposed 
not  on  mercantile  considerations  and  interests 
alone,  but  ou  the  true  principles  of  hberty«  In 
parliament,  the  opposition  was  strenuously  enough 
supported  for  a  time  ;  but  there  was  so. little 
disposition  to  guide  and  improve   tlie  spirit, 
that  the  chief  concern  of  those  who,  took  the 
lead  seemed  applied  to  keep  it- down:  and  yet 
your  lordship  remembers  bow  high  it  cwatinued 
against  the  projector,  till  it  was  cahned  just  be- 
fore the  elections  of  the  present  parliament,  by 
the  remarkable  indolence  and  inactivity  of  the 
last  session  of  the  last.    But  these  friends  of  ours 
my  lord,  are  as  much  mistaken  in  their  ethicks^ 
as  the  event  will  show  they  have  been  in  their 
politicks. 

The  service  of  our  country  is  no  chime- 
rical, but  a  real  duty.  He  who  admits  the 
proofs  of  any  other  moral  duty,  drawn  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  or  from  the 
moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of  tilings,  must  ad- 
mit them  in  favour  of  this  duty,  or  be  reduced 
"^to  the  most  absurd  inconsistency.   When  he 
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has  once  admitted  the  duty  on  these  proofs, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate 
to  him,  that  his  obligation  to  the  performance 
of  it 'is  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  the 
opportunities  lie  has  of  performing  it ;  and  that 
nothing  can  discharge  him  from  this  obliga?  ' 
tion  as  long  as  he  has  these  means  and  these 
opportunities  in  his  power,  and  as  long  as  his 
cpuatry  continues  in  the  same  want  of  his 
services.   These  obUgations^  then»  to  the  pub-.* 
lick  ^service  may  become  obligations  for  life  on 
certain  persons.   No  doubt  tiiey  may:  and  shall 
this  consideration  become  a  reason  for  denyr 
ing  or  evading  them?  On  the  contrary,  sure 
it  should  become  a  reason  for  acknowledging 
and  fulfilling  them,  M  ith  the  greatest  gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  made  us  car 
pablejiff  acting  so  excellent  a  part,  and  with 
the  utmost  benevolence  to  riiaiikind.  Suppriour 
talents,  and  snperiour  rank  among  our  feiiow- 
creatures,  whether  acquired  by  birth,  or  by  the 
course  of  accidents,  and  the  sncceiss  of  our  own 
industry,  art  noble  prerogatives.    Shall  he,  who 
possesses  them,  repine  at  the  oblii^ation  they  lay 
him  under  of  passing  bis  whole  life  in  the  noblest 
(Kscupation  of  which  |iuman  nature  is  capable  ? 
To  what  higher  station,  to  what  greater  glory 
can  any  mortal  aspire,  than      J)e,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  the  support  of  good,  the 
fsontrol  of  bad  government,  and   the  guardian 
of  publick  liberty  ?  To  be  driven  from  lience  by 
successful  tyranny,  by.  loss  of  health  or  of  parts, 
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or  by  the  force  of  accidents,  is  to  be  degraded  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  pity,  and  not  to 
incur  blame ;  but  to  degrade  ourselves,  to  descend 
voluntarily,  and  bychoice,  from  the  higl^st  to  a 
lower,  perhaps  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the 
sons  of  Adam    to  abandon  the  government  of 
men  for  that  of  hounds  and  horses,  the  care  of  * 
a  kingdom  for  that  of  a  parish,  and  a  scene  of 
great  and  generous  ctTorts  in  publick  iile,  for  one 
of  trifling  amusements  and  low  cares,  of  sloth 
of  idleness,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ?  I  had  rather 
your  lordship  should  name  it  than  I.    Will  it  be 
said,  that  it  is  hard  to  exact  from  some  men,  in 
favour  of  others,  that  they  should  renounce  all 
the  pleasures  of  life,  and  drudge  all  theii*  days 
in  business,  that  others  tftay  indulge  themselves 
in  ease  ?  it  will  be  said  without  grounds.  A 
lifi^dedicated  to  the  service  of  our  country  admits 
the  full  use,  and  no  life  should  admit  the  abuse 
of  pleasures  :  the  least  are  consistent  with  a  con- 
stant discharge  of  our  pubiick  duty,  the  greatest 
arise  from  it.   The  common,  the  sensual  plea* 
sures  to  which  nature  prompfts  us,  and  which  reason 
therefore  does  not  forbid,  though  she  should  al- 
ways direct,  are  so  far  from  being  excluded  out 
of  a  life  of  business,  that  they  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary ill  it,  and  are  always  lH?iglitened  by  it: 
those,  of  the  table,  for  instance,  may  be  ordered 
so  as  to  promote  that  which  the  elder  Cato  cnll/s 
vitsB  conjunctionem.    In  the^idst  of  publick 
duties,  private  studies,  and  an  extreme  old  age, 
he  found  time  to  frequent  the  sodalitates,  or  clubs 
pf  friends^  at  Rome^  and  to  sit  up  all  night  with 
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bis  jieigbbour«  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Cato's  virtue  often  glowed  with  wine :  and  the 
love  of  women  did  not   liinder  Ceesar  from 
ibrming  and  executing  the  greatest  projects,  that 
ambition  ever  suggested.   But  if  Caesar,  while 
he  laboured  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
eujoyad  these  inferiour  pleasures  of  life,  which 
d  man  who  labours  to  save  those  liberties  may 
enjoy  as  well  as  he ;  there  are  supertour  pleasures  in 
a  busy  lite,  that  Caesar  never  knew ;  those,  I  mean, 
that  arise  from  a  faithful  discbarge  of  our  duty 
to  the  commonwealth.   Neither  Montagne  in 
writing  his  essays,  nor  Des  Cartes  in  building 
new  worlds^  nor  Burnet  in  framing  an  antedilu- 
vian  Earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discovering  and 
establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi* 
inent   and  a  subhmer    geometry,  felt  wore 
intellectual  joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  re^ 
ipatriot,  who  bends  all  the  force  of  bis  under, 
standing,  and  directs  all  his  thougiits  and  ac- 
tions to  the  good  of  his  country.   When  such 
a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and  adjusts  va- 
rious and  seemingly  uidependent  parts  in  it  to  one 
great  and   good    design,  he    is  transported 
by  imagination,  or  absorbed  in  meditation,  as 
muc  h  and  as  agreeably  as  they :  and  tlie  satis- 
faction, tiiat  arises  fi:om  the  diiierent  nuportance 
of  these  objects  in  every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly 
in  his  favour.    It  is  here  that  the  speculative 
]ihilosopher's  labour  and  pleasure  end.    But  he 
who  speculates  in  order  to  act,  goes  on  an4 
carries  his  scheme  into  execution.    His  labour 
continues,  it  varies,  it  increases  j   but  so  does 
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fais  pleasure  too.  The  execution  indeed  is  often 
traversed,  by  unforeseen  and  untoward  oircum^ 

stances,   by  the  pei  v  crseness  or  treachery  of 
friends,  and  by  the  power  or  malice  of  enemies: 
but  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  animate^  and 
the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some  men  make  amends 
for  the  perverseness  and  treachery  of  others. 
While  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  the  action 
warms,  and  the  very  suspense,  made  up  of  hope 
and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.   If  the  event  is  decided  successfully^ 
such  a  man  enjoys   pleasure  proportionable 
to  the  good  lie  has  done;  a  pleasure  like  to  that 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  on  a 
survey  of  his  works.   If  the  event  is  decided 
otherwise,  and  usurping  courts,  or  overbearing 
parties  prevail;  such  a  man  has  i>till  the  testi* 
mony  of  his  conscience^  and  a  sense  of  the 
honour  he  has  acquired,  to  soothe  his  mind, 
and  support  his  courage.    For  although  the 
course  of  state  affairs  be  to  those  who  meddle 
in  them  like  a  lottery,  yet  it  is  a  lottery  wherein  no 
good  tnan  can  be  a  loser:  he  may  be  reviled,  it  is 
true,  instead  of  bein<r  applauded,  and  mav  suffer 
violence  of  many  kinds.  I  will  not  say,  hkeSeneca» 
that  the  noblest  sptctacle,  which  Go«l  can  be- 
hold, is  a  virtuous  man  suiieriiig,  and  sti*uggliug 
with  aiBictions :  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
second  Cato,  driven  out  of  the  forum,  and  drag* 
.  ged  to  prison,  enjoyed  more  inward  pleasure, 
and  maintained  more  outward  dignity,  than  they 
who  insulted  him^  and  wbo  triumphed  in  the  ruin 

of 
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of  their  country.   Bat  the  very  example  of  Cato 

may  he  urged,  perhaps,  against  what  I  have  in- 
sisted upoa  :  it  may  be  asked,  what  good  he  did 
Rome,  by  dedicating  hi$  whole  life  to  her  service; 
what  honour  to  himself,  hy  dying  at  Utica.  It 
may  be  said,  that  governmeiits  have  their  periods, 
like  ail  things  human ;  that  they  may  be  brought 
back  to  their  primitive  principles  during  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  that  wlien  these  principles  are  worn 
out  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  a  vain  enterprise  to 
endeavour  to  renew  them  ;  that  this  is  the  case 
of  all  govorninents  when  the  corruption  of  the 
people  comes  to  a  great  pitch,  and  is  grown 
universal :  that  when  a  house  which  is  old  and 
quite  decayed,  thoui^^h  often  repaired,  not 
only  cracks,  but  totters  even  from  the  foun- 
dations, every  mfin  in  his  senses  runs  out  of 
it,  and  takes  shelter  where  he  can,  and  that 
none  but  madmen  continue  obstinate  to  re- 
pair what  is  irreparable,  till  they  are  crushed 
in  the  ruin;  just  so,  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  to  live  under  the  government  we 
like  the  least,  when  that  form  which  we  like  the 
most  is  destroyed  or  worn  out,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  Dolabella  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Cicero.  But,  my  lord,  if  Cato  could  not  save, 
he  prolonged  the  life  of  liberty :  the  liberties 
of  Rome  would  have  been  lost  when  Catiline 
<it lacked  them,  abetted  probably  by  Caesar  and 
Crassus,  and  the  worst  citizens  of  Rome;  and. 
•  when  Cicero  defended  them,  abetted  by  Cato 
and  the  best.    That  Cato  birred  in  hi^  coiuluct. 
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by  giving  way  too  much  to  the  natural  roughness 
of  h»  temper,  and  by  allowing  too  little  for  that 
of  the  Romans,  among  whqm  luxury  had  long 
prevailed,  and  corruption  was  openly  pr  actised,  is 
most  true.  He  wasiocapable  of  employing  ihoi»e 
seeming  compliances,  that  are  reconcilable  to 
the  greatest  steadiness ;  and  treated  unskilfully 
a  crazy  constitution,  i  he  safety  of  tlie  coniinoa« 
wealth,  depended,  in  that  critical  conjuncture, 
on  a  coalition  of  parties,  the  senatorian  and  the 
equestrian  :  Tully  had  formed  it,  Cato  broke  it. 
Jiut  if  this  good,  for  Ixhink  he  was  not  an  able, 
man  erred  in  the '^'particular  respects  I  have 
ventured  to  mention,  he  deserved  most  certainly 
the  glory  lie  acquired  by  the  general  tenour  of 
his  conduct,  and  by  dedicating  the  whole  labour 
•f  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  couiitry.  He 
would  have  deserved  more,  if  he  had  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  same  cause  to  the  end,  and 
would  have  died,  1  think,  with  a  better  grace 
at  Munda  than  at  Utica.  If  this  be  so,  if  Cato 
may  be  censured,  severely  indeed,  but  justly, 
for  abandoning  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he 
would  not,'  however,  survive ;  what  shall  we  say 
those  who  embrace  it  faintly,  pursue  it irreso- 
iiitely,  grow  tireti  of  it  when  thuy  have  nnicli 
to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when  they  have  nothing 
to  fear} 

My  lord,  I  hare  insisted  the  more  on  tl>is  dntv 
which  men  owe  to  their  country,  because  I  came 
out  of  England,  and  continue  still,  strongly  afieqt* 
ttd  with  what  I      wfa^  I  vas  theee^  Oiir  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  has  approached  nearer,  than  ever  be- 
fore,  to  the  true  principies  of  it,  since  the  revolu-' 
tion  ofone  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  f 
and  the  acccs6ioii  of  the  present  family  to  tlie 
throne  has  given  the  fairest  opportunities,  as  welt 
asthe  justest  reasons,  for  completing  the  scheme 
of  liberty,  and  improving  it  to  perfection.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  that  in  our  separate  world,  as  the 
means  of  asserting  and  supporting  liberty  are  in- 
creaseil,  all  concern  for  it  is  diminished.  I  beheld, 
when  I  was  among  you,  more  abject  servility,  in 
the  manners  and  behaviour  of  particular  men, 
than  I  ever  saw  in  France,  or  than  has  been  seen 
there,  1  beheve,  since  the  days  of  that  Gascon, 
who,  being  turned  out  of  the  minister's  door, 
leaped  in  again  at  his  window.  As  to  bodies  of 
men,  1  dare  ciiallenge  your  lordship,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  to  produce  any  instances  of  resistance 
to  the  unjust  demands,  or  wanton  will  of  a  court, 
that  British  parimrnents  have  given,  comparrible 
tosuch.asI  am  able  to  cite  to  the  honour  of  the 
^  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
law  in  that  country,  within  the  same  compass  of 
time.  This  abject  servility  may  appear  justly  the 
more  wonderful  in  Britain,  because  the  govern-* 
ment  of  Britain  has,  in  some  sort,  the  appearance 
of  an  oligarchy:  and  monarcliy  is  rather  hid  be- 
hind it  than  shown,  rather  weakened  than  strength^ 
ened,  rather  imposed  upon  thwi  obeyed.  The  won- 
tier  tiiereforeis  to  observe, how  imagination  and  cus- 
tom, a  giddy  fool  and  a  formal  pedant,  have  reu« 
dered  these  cabals,  w  oligarchies,  more  respiectfid 

than 
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than  majesty  itself.  Tiiat  this  should  happen  in 
countries  Where  princes,  who  have  absolute  power, 

may  be  tyrants  themselves,  or  substitute  subordi- 
nate tyrants,  is  not  wonderful.  It  has  happened 
often:  but  that  it  should  happen  in  Britain,  maybe 
justly  an  object  of  wonder,  lu  these  countries,  the 
people  had  lost  the  armour  of  their  constitution: 
they  were  naked  and  defenceless.  Ours  is  more 
complete  than  ever.  But  though  we  have  preserved 
the  armour,  we  have  lost  the  spirit,  of  our  con- 
stitution: and  therefore  we  bear,  from  h*ttle 
engrossers  of  delegated  power,  what  our  fathers 
would  not  liave  suffered  from  true  proprietors 
of  the  royal  authority.  Parliaments  are  not 
only,  what  they  always  were,  essential  parts  of 
our  constitiuio!!,  but  essential  parts  of  our 
administration  too.  They  do  not  claim  the  exe- 
cutive power:  noj  but  the  executive  power  can- 
not be  exercised  without  their  annual  concur- 
rence. How  few  months,  instead  ot  years,  have 
princes  andministera  now  to  pass;  without  inspec- 
tion and  control !  How  easy,  therefore,  is  it 

'  become  to  check  every  growing  evil  in  the  bud? 
to  change  evejry  bad  administration,  to  keep  such 
farmers'of  government  in  awe^  to  maintain,  and 
revenge,  if  need  be,  the  constitution  I  It  is 
become  so  easy,  by  the  present  form  of  our  go- 
vernment, that  corruption  alone  couFd  not  destroy 
US.  We  must  want,  spirit,  as  well  as  virtue,  to 
perish.  Even  able  knaves  would  preserve  li-  ^ 
berty  in  such  cuY:umstances  as  ours,  and  high- 

» waymen  would  scorn  to  receive  the  wages,  and 
do  the  drudgery  of  pipk-pockels.  But  all  is 

little 
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little,  and  low,  and  meau  among  us  1  Far  from 
having  the  virtues,  we  have  not  even  the  vices,  of 
great  men.    He  who  had  pride  instead  of  vanity, 

and  aiiibitiju  but  e(^ual  to  his  desire  of  wealth, 
couid  never  bear>  I  do  not  say,  to  be  the  uade»* 
strapper  to  any  farmer  of  royal  authority,  but  to 
see  patiently  one  of  them,  at  best  his  fellow,  per- 
haps his  iuferiour  in  every  respect,  lord  it  over  him, 
and  the  rest  of  mankind,  dissipating  the  wealth, 
and  trampling  on  the  libertiesof  hiscountry,  with 
impunity,  i  liis  could  not  happen,  if  there  was 
the  least  spirit  among  us.  But  there  is  none. 
What  passes  among  us  for  ambition,  is  an  odd 
mixture  oi  av  arice  and  vanity  :  tiie  nioderation  we 
have  seen  practised,  is  pusiilanimity,  and,  the 
philosophy  that  some  men  afiect,  is  sloth. 
Hence  it  comes^  that  corruptiqu  has  spread.^  aad 
prevails. 

I  expect  little  from  the  principal  actors,  that 

tread  the  stage  at  present.  They  are  divided, 
not  so  much  as  it  has  seemed,  aud  as  they  would 
have  it  believed,  about  measures:  th^  true  divi- 
sion is  about  their  different  ends.  While  themt« 
nibter  was  not  hard  pushed,  uor  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  him  near,  they  appeared  to  have 
but  one  end,  the  reformation  of  the  government. 
The  destruction  of  the  minister  vva:>  pursued  only 
as  a  preliminary,  but  of  essential  and  indisjiensable 
necessity  to  that  end.  But  when  his  destruction 
seemed  to  approach,  the  object  of  his  succession 
interposed  to  the  sight  of  many,  and  th^  refor- 
mation of  the  government  was  no  longer  their 
point  of  View.    They  divided  the  skin,  a^t  leask 

in 
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in  their  thoughts,  before  they  had  taken  the  beast: 
and  the  common  fear  of  hunting  him  down  for 
others,  made  tlu  in  all  faint  in  the  chace*  It  was 
this,  and  this  alone,  that  has  saved  him,  or  has 
put  off  hi»  evil  day.  Corruption,  so  much,  and 
so  justly  complained  of,  could  not  have  done  it 
alone. 

When  I  say  that  I  expect  little  from  the  prin« 
dpal  actors  that  tread  the  stage  at  present,  I  am 

far  from  applying  to  all  of  them  what  I  take  to  be 
true  of  the  far  greatest  part.   There  are  men 
among  them  who  certainly  intend  the  good  of 
their  country,  and  wiiom  I  love  and  honour  for 
that  reason.    But  these  men  have  been  clogged, 
or  misled,  or  overborne  by  others ;  and,  seduced 
by  natural  temper  to  inactivity,  have  taken  any 
excuse,  or  yielded  to  any  pretence  that  favoured 
it.   That  they  should  rouse,  therefore,  in  them-^ 
selves,  or  in  any  one  else,  the  spirit  they  have 
suffered,  nay  helped,  to  die  away,  i  do  not  ex- 
pect. I  turn  my  eyes  from  the  generation  that  is 
going  ofT,  to  the  generation  that  is  coming  on  the 
stage.    I  expect  good  from  them,  and  from  none 
of  them  more  than  from  you,  my  lord.  Kemem* 
ber  that  the  opposition,  in  which  you  have  en« 
gaged  at  your  first  entrance  into  business,  is  not 
an  opposition  only  to  a  bad  administration  of 
publick  afiairs,  but  to  an  administration  that  sup'' 
ports  itself  by  iiieans,  establishes  piinciples^  in- 
troduces customs,  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  our  government,  and  destructive  of  all  liberty  % 
tlM  you  do  not  only  combat  present  evils,  but 
Vou  IV.  \  P  attempt?^ 
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attempts  to  entail  these  evils  upon  you  and  your 
posterity;  that  if  you  cease  the  combat,  you 

give  up  the  cause;  and  that  he,  u ho  docs  not 
renew,  on  every  occajsion^  his  claim>  may  ibrfeit 
his  right. 

Our  disputes  were  formerly,  to  say  the  truth, 

much  more  about  persons  than  things;  or,  at 
most,  about  particular  points  of  political  conduct, 
in  which  we  should  have  soon  agreed,  if  persons 
and  personal  interests  had  been  less  concerned, 
and  the  blind  f)rcjiulice  of  party  less  prevalent. 
Whether  the  Big-endians,  or  the  Little-endians 
got  the  better,  1  believe,  no  man  of  sense  and 
knowledge  thought  the  constitution  concerned ; 
notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  raised  at  one 
time  about  the  danger  of  the  church,  artd  at  ano* 
ther  time  about  the  danger  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession. But  thecase  is,  at  this  time,  vastly  altered. 
The  means  of  invading  liberty  more  effectually 
by  the  cousLitulion  ot  the  revenue,  tiian  it  ever  had 
been  invaded  by  prerogative,  were  not  then  grown 
up  into  strength.  Tiiey  are  so' now:  and  a  bold 
aiui  an  insolent  use  is  mude  of  them,  l  o  leiojin 
tiie  state,  therefore,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
object  of  your  opposition,  as  well  as  to  reform 
the  administration.  ^\  1j}  do  I  say  as  well  ?  It  is 
so,  and  it  ought  to  be  so,  much  more.  Wrest 
the  power  of  the  government,  if  you  can,  out  of 
hands  that  have  employed  it  weakly  and  wickedly, 
ever  since  it  wa§  thrown  into  them  by  a  silly  bar- 
gain made  in  oiie  reign,  and  a  corrupt  bargain 
made  10  another.   But  do  not  imagine  this  to  be 

your 
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you  sole,  or  your  principal,  business.  You  owe  to 
ybar  country,  to  your  honour,  to  your  security^ 

to  the  present,  and  to  future  ages,  that  no  endea- 
vours of  yours  be  wanting  to  repair  the  breach 
that  is  made,  and  is  increasing  daily  in  the  con- 
stitutiou;  aud  to  shut  u|),  with  all  the  bars  and 
bolts  of  iaw>  the  principal  entries  through  which 
these  torrentsof  corruption  have  been  let  in  upon 
us.  I  say,  the  principal  entries;  because,  how- 
ever it  may  appear  in  pure  speculation,  1  think  it 
would  not  be  found  in  practice  possible,  no,  nor 
eligible  neither,  to  shut  them  up  all.  As  entries 
of  corruption  none  of  tiiem  deserve  to  be  except- 
ed; but  there  is  a  just  distinction  to  be  made» 
because  there  is  area!  difference.  Some  of  these 
entries  are  opened  by  the  abuse  of  powers  neces- 

.  sary  to  maintain  subordination  and  to  carry  oa 
even  good  government,  and  therefore  necessary 
to  be  preserv  ed  in  the  crown,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  that  is  sometanes  made  of  tliem ;  for  no 
human  institution  can  arrive  at  perfection*  and 
the  most  that  human  wisdom  can  do,  is  to  procure 
the  same  or  greater  good,  at  tlie  expense  of  less 
evil.  There  will  be  always  some  evil,  eitlier 
immediate  .or   remote,   either   in  cause .  or 

.  consequence.  But  there  are  other  entries  of 
corruption,  and  these  are  by  much  the  greatest, 
for  suffering  of  which  to  continue  open,  no  rea- 
son can  be  a.ssigned,  or  has  been  pretended  to  " 
be  assigned,  but  that  which  is,  to  every  honest 
and  Wiseman,  a  reason  for  shutting  tiiem  up  i  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  corruption,  which  are. 
oftener  employed  for  the  service  of  the  oligarchy, 

f  a  than 
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tbim  for  the  service  of  the  monarchy.  Shat  up 
these,  and  you  will  have  oothing  to  lear  from  the 

others.  By  these  a  more  real  and  a  more  dan- 
gerous power  has  beea  granted  to  niinisters,  tiiaii 
was  lost  to  the  crown  by  the  restraints  on  pre- 

ro^^ative. 

There  have  beea  periods  when  our  government 
continued  free»  ^ith  strong  appearances  of  be- 
coming absolute.  Let  it  be  your  glory,  my 
lord,  and  that  of  the  new  generation  springing 
up  with  you,  that  this  government  do  not  become 
absolute  at  any  future  period,  with  the  appear^ 
ances  of  bemg  free.  Howry;  i  von  may  beemplov  - 
ed,  in  all  your  counsels,  in  ail  yuur  actions,  keep 
this  regard  to  the  constitution  always  in  sight. 
The  scene  that  opens  before  you  is  great,  and  Lhe 
part  that  you  will  have  to  act,  difficult.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  bring  men,  from  strong  habits  of  cor* 
-  ruption,  to  prefer  honour  to  profit,  and  Hberty  to 
luxury  j  as  it  is  hard  to  teach  princes  the  great 
art  of  governing  all  by  all»  or  to  prevail  on  them 
to  practise  it.  But  if  it  be  a  difficult,  it  is  a  glo- 
rious attempt ;  an  attempt,  worthy  to  exert  the 
greatest  talents,  and  to  fill  the  most  extended 
)ife.  Pursue  it  with.coura^x ,  my  lord,  nor  des- 
pair oi  success. 

Deus  hvec  fortasse  beui^au  * 
Reducet  in  sedem  vice. 

A  parliament,  nay,  one  house  of  parliament,  is  able 
at  any  time,  and  at  once,  to  destroy  any  corrupt 
plan  of  power*   Time  produces  every  day  new 

cuiijunctures.   Be  prepaied  to  improve  them. 

We 

t 
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We  read,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  city  that  might 
have  escaped  divine  vengeance,  if  five  righteous 

men  had  been  found  in  it.  Let  not  our  city  perish 
for  want  of  so  small  a  number  :  and  if  the  gene- 
ration that  is  going  off  could  not  furnish  it,  let 
the  generation  that  is  coming  on  furnish  a 

greater. 

We  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will,  from  the 
first  essays  which  your  lordship  and  some  othevs 
of  our  young  senators  have  made  in  publick  hfe. 
You  have  raised  the  hopes  of  your  country 
by  the  proofs  yoo  have  given  of  superiour  parts. 
Confirm  these  hopes  by  proofs  of  uncommon  in- 
fiustry,  application,  and  perseverance.  Superiour 
parts,  nay,  even  superiour  virtue,  without  these 
qualities,  will  be  insufficient  to  support  your  clia- 
racter  and  your  cause.  How  many  men  have 
appeared  in  my  time,  who  have  made  tlicbc  essays 
with  success,  and  have  made  no  progress  after- 
ward ?  Some  have  dropi)ed,  from  their  first  flights, 
down  intotlic  vulgar  crowd,  have  been  distinraiish- 
ed,  nay,  heard  of  no  more  !  others,  witli  better 
parts,  perhaps  with  more  presnmpfipn,  but  cer* 
tainly  with  greater  ridicule,  have  persisted  in 
making  these  essay  toward  business  all  tlieir  lives, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  advance  farther,  in 
their  political  course,  than  a  premeditated  ha- 
rangue on  some  choice  subject.  I  never  saw  one 
of  these  important  persons  sit  down  after  his 
oration,  with  repeated  hear-hims  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  inward  rapture  glowing  in  his  eyes,  that 
he  did  not  recal  to  niy  memory  the  story  of  a  coa- 
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ceited  member  of  some  parliament  in  France^' 
who  was  over  heard,  after  his  tedioos  harangue, 
muttering  most  devoutly  to  himself,  Non  nobis, 
Domine»  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam! 

Eloquence  has  charms  to  lead  mankind^  and 
gives  a  nobler  superiority  than  power,  that  every 
dunce  may  use,  or  frauds  that  every  knave  may 
employ.    But  eloquence  miist  flow  like  a  stream 
that  is  icd  by  an  abundant  spring,  aiid  not  spout 
forth  like  a  frothy  water  on  some  ganrly  day,  and 
remain  dry  the  rest  of  the  yean   The  famous 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  statesmen 
and  ministers  of  those  commonwealths.    The  na- 
ture of  their  governments,  and  the  humour  of 
those  ages,  made  elaborate  orations  necessary. 
^  hey  harangued  oftener  than  they  debated  :  and 
the  ars  dicendi  required  more  study  and  more 
exercise  of  mind,  and  of  body  too,  among  them, 
than  are  necessary  amone:  us.    But  as  much 
pains  as  they  took  in  learning  how  to  conduct 
the  stream  of  eloquence,  they  took  more  to  en- 
large the  fountain  from  which  it  flowed.  Hear 
Demosthenes,  iiear  Cicero,  thunder  against  Philip, 
Catiline^  and  Antony.   1  choose  the  example 
of  the  first,  rather  than  that  of  Perides,  whom  he 
imitated,  or  of  Phocion,  whom  he  opposed,  or  of 
any  other  considerable  personage  in  Greece: 
and  the  example  of  Cicero  rather  than  that  of  Cras- 
sus,  or  of  I  fort  ens  i  us,  or  of  any  other  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome  ^  because  the  eloquence  of  these  two 
has  been  so  celebrated^  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  liicm  almost  as  mere  uratgrs.  They 
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were  orators  indeed,  and  no  man  who  has  a  soul 
can  read  their  orations,  after  the  revolution  of  so 
many  ages,  after  the  extinction  of  the  govern-i 
ments,  and  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
cOinposed,  without  feeling,  at  this  hour,  the  pas- 
sions  they  were  designed  to  move,  and  the  spirit 
they  were  designed  to  raise.    But  if  we  look  into  ' 
the  history  of  these  two  men,  and   consider  the 
parts  they  acted,  we  shall  see  them  in  another 
light,  and  admire  them  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
action.    Demosthenes  had  been  neglected,  in  his 
education,  by  the  same  tutors  who  cheated  him 
of  his  inheritance.   Cicero  was  bred  with  greater 
advantage :  and  Plutarch,  I  think,  says,  that  when 
h^  first  appeared,  the  peojjle  used  to  call  liini,  by 
way  of  derision,  the  Greek,  and  the  scholar. 
But  whatever  advantage  of  this  kind  the  latter 
might  have  over  the  former,  and  to  which  of 
them  soever  you  ascribe  thesupeciour  genius,  the 
progress  which  both  of  them  made  in  every  part 
of  political  knowledge,  by  their  industry  and  ap- 
plication,  was   marvellous.    Cicero  might  be  a 
better  philosopher,  but  Demostiienes  was  nolefs 
a  statesman :  and  both  of  them  performed  actions^ 
and  acquired  fame,  above  the  readh  of  eloquence 
alone.    Demosthenes  used  to  compare  eloquciic  e 
to  a  weapon,  aptly  enough;  tor  eloquence,  like 
every  other  weapon,  is  of  little  use  to  the  owner, 
unless  he  have  the  force  and  the  skill  to  use  it. 
This  force  and  this  skill  Demosthenes  had  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  Observe  them  in  one  instance  among* 
many.   It,  was  of  mighty  importance  to  Philip» 
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to  prevent  the  accession  ot  Thcl^cs  to  the  grancl 
imiaace  that  Demosthenes,  at  the  bead  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  formed  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  Macedonians.  Philip  had 
emissaries  and  liis  ambassadors  on  the  spot,  to 
oppose  to  those  of  Athens,  and  we  may  be  assured 
lliat  he  neglected  none  of  those  arts  upon  this 
occasion,  that  he  employed  so  successfully  ou 
others.  The  struggle  was  great,  but  Demos- 
thenes prevailed,  and  the  Tliebaris  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Pliiiip.  Was  it  by  his  eloquence 
alone  that  he  previuled,  in  a  divided  state,  over 
all  the  subtil  ty  of  intrigue,  all  the  dexterity  of 
negotiation,  all  the  seduction,  all  the  corniptiou, 
and  all  theterrour,  that  the  ablest  and  most  power* 
ful  prince  oonid  employ  i  Was  Demosthenes 
M'holly  taken  up  wiih  composing  orations,  and 
haranguing  the  people  in  this  remarkable  crisis  ? 
He  harangued  them  no  doubt,  at  Tiiebes,  as 
well  as  at  Athens,  and  in  the  re«t  of  Greece, 
where  all  the  great  resolutions  of  making  alliances, 
waging  war,  or  concluding  peace,  were  deter* 
mined  in  democratical  assembiies.  But  yet  ha* 
ranguing  was,  no  doubt,  the  least  part  of  his 
business,  and  eloquence  was  neither  the  sole, 
nor  the  prracipal  talent,  as  the  style^of  writers 
w  ould  induce  iis  Lo  believe,  on  which  iiis  success 
depended.  He  must  have  been  master  of  other 
arts,  subserviently  to  which  his  eloquence  was 
employed,  and  must  have  had  a  thorough  know« 
Jedge  of  his  own  state,  and  of  the  other  states  of 
Greeg^i  of  their  dispositions^  und  of^tlieir  inte« 
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relrts  relatively  to  one-  another,  and  relatively  to  . 
Ilieir  iieighboiuMi»  to  the  Persiaiis  particularly^ 

with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  not  much 
to  his  honour  in  appearance,  whatever  he  might 
intend  by  it  i  I  say^  he  must  hare  been  master  of 
many  other  arts,  and  have  possessed  an  immense  ^  , 
fund  ot  knowledge,  to  make  his  eloquence  in 
eveiy  case  successful^  and  even  pertinent  or  sea- 
sonfd>le  in  some,  as  well  as  to  direct  it,  and  to 
furnish  it  with  matter  whenever  he  thought  proper 
to  employ  this  weapon. 

Let  us  consider  TuOy  oft  the  greatisst  theatre 
of  the  known  world,  and  in  the  most  difficult  cir- 
camstanoes.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  him 
than  we  are  with  Demosthenes ;  for  we  see  him 
nearer,  as  it  were,  and  in  more  different  lights. 
How  perfect  a  knowledge  had  he  acquired  of  the 
Roman  constituticm  of  gOTemment;  ecclesiastical 
and  civil ;  of  the  original  and  progrebs,  of  the 
general  reasons  and  particular  occasions  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country;  of  the  great 
rules  of  equity,  and  the  low  practice  of  courts; 
of  the  duty  of  every  magistracy  and  office  in 
the  state,  from  the  dictator  down  to  the  lictor; 
and  of  all  the  steps  by  which  Rome  had  risen, 
from  her  infancy,  to  liberty,  to  power,  and  gran-  ^ 
deur>  and  dominion,  as  well  as  of  all  those  by 
which  she  began  to  decline,  a  little  before  his  age, 
to  that  servitude  which  he  died  for  opposing,  but 
lived  to  see  established,  and  in  which  not  her  li- 
berty  alone,  but  her  power,  and  grandeur,  and 
douiiuioa  vvcie  lost  1  tlow  well  was  he  acquanited 
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with  lUeKomaQ  colonies  and  proviDces,  with  the 
allies  and  enemies  of  the  empire,  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  former,  the  disposition  s  and 
conditions  oi  the  latter^  with  the  interests  oi  them 
all  relatively  to  Rome,  and  with  the  interests  of 
Rome  relatively  to  them !  How  present  to  his 
mind  w  ere  the  anecdotes  of  former  times  concern-* 
ing  the  Koman  and  other  states,  and  how  curious 
was  he  to  observe  the  minutest  circumstances 
thqit  passed  in  liis  own!  His  works  will  answer 
sufficiently  the  questions  1  ask,  and  establish  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  reads  them  the  idea 
I  would  give  of  his  capacity  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  so  universally  taken  of  his 
eloquence.  To  a  man  fraught  with  all  this  stock 
of  kn  )vvlcdge,  and  iiulustrious  to  improve  it  d.iily, 
nothing  could  happen  that  was  entirely  new, 
nothing  for  which  he  was  quite  unprepared,  scarce 
any  effect  whereof  he  had  not  considered  the 
cause,  scarce  any  cause  wherein  his  sagacity  couid 
not  discern  the  latent  effect.  His  eloquence  in 
private  causes  gave  him  first  credit  at  Rome: 
but  it  was  this  knowledge,  this  experience,  and  the 
continued  habits  of  business,  that  supported  his 
reputation,  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  service  to 
his  country,  and  gave  force  and  authority  to  liis 
eloquence.  To  little  purpose  would  he  have 
attacked  Catiline  with  all  the  vehemetfce  that 
indi<^ation,  and  even  fear,  added  to  eloquence, 
if  he  had  trusted  to  this  weapon  alone.  This 
weapon  alone  would  have  secured  neither  him 
ivji  the  senate  from  the  poniard  of  that  assassin. 
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He  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  boast,  that  be 
had  driven  this  infamous  citizen  out  of  the  waHs 

of  Rome,  abiit,  exces^it,  evasit,  crupit,  if  lie  had 
not  made  it,  beforehand,  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  any  longer  in  them.  As  little  occasion 
would  he  have  had  to  assume  the  honour  of  de- 
feating, without  any  tumult,  or  any  disorder,  the 
designs  of  those  who  conspired  to  murder  the 
Roman  people,  to  destroy  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  extinguish  the  Roman  name ;  if  he  iiad 
not  united,  by  skill  and  management,  in  the<XKn«* 
mon  cause  of  their  country,  orders  of  men  the 
most  averse  to  each  other;  if  he  1 1  ad  not  watched 
all  the  machination^}  of  tlie  conspirators  in  silence 
and  prepared  a  strength  sufficient  to  resist  them 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  before  he  opened 
this  scene  of  viliany  to  the  senate  and  the  people* 
in  a  word,  if  he  had  not  made  much  more  use  of 
political  prudence,  that  is,  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  arts  of  government,  which 
study  and  experience  give,  than  of  all  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence. 

Such  was  Demosthenes,  such  was  Cicero,  such 
were  all  the  great  men  whose  memories  are  pre. 
served  in  history,  and  such  must  every  man 
be,  or  endeavour  to  be,  if  he  has  either  sense  or 
sentiment,  who  presumes  to  meddle  in  aiiairs 
of  government  of  a  free  government  I  mean, 
and  hopes  to  maintain  a  distinguished  cha» 
racter  in  popular  assemblies,  whatever  part  be 
takes,  Whether  that  of  supporting,  or  that  of 
opposing.  I  put  the  two  cases  purposely,  my 
lord,  because  I  hare  observed,  and  your  lord.  * 
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dlip  will  have  iVequcnt  occasions  of  obaerr* 
iDg*  many  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  oppo- 
sition to  an  administration  requires  fewer  prepa- 

ratives^  and  less  constant  application,  than  the 
conduct  of  it«   Now,  my  lord^  I  take  this  to 

'  be  a  gross  erronr,  and,  I  am  sure,  it  has  been  a 
fatal  one.  It  is  one  of  those  en  ours,  and  there 
are  many  such^  which  men  impute  to  judgment, 
and  which  proceed  from  the  defi^t  of  judgment, 
us  tiiis  does  fioni  lii^htness,  irresolution,  laziness, 
aiKi  of  a  false  notion  of  opposition ;  unless  the 
persons,  who  seem  to  think,  do  not  really  think 
in  this  manner,  but  serving  the  publick  purely 
Ibr  interest,  and  not  for  fame,  nor  lor  duty,  de- 
cline taking  the  same  pains  when  they  oppose 
without  personal  and  immediate  reward,  as  they 
are  willing  to  take  when  they  are  paid  for  serving. 
Look  about  you,  and  you  will  see  men  eager  to 
speak,  and  keen  to  act,  when  particular  occasions 
press  them,  or  particular  motives  excite  them, 
but  quite  unprepared  for  either  :  and  hence  ail 
that  superficiahty  in  speaking,  for  want  of  infor- 
mation;  hence  ail  tliat  confusion  or  inactivjty, 
foi  want  of  concert  ^  and  ail  that  disappointment, 
for  want  of  preliminary  measures.  They  who  af. 
feet  to  head  an  opposition,  or  to  make  any  con- 
siderable figure  in  it,  must  be  equal,  at  least,  to 

-those  whom  they  oppose;  I  do  not  say,  in  parts 
only,  but  in  application  and  industry,  and  the 
fruits  of  both,  information,  know  ledge,  and  a  cer* 
tain  constant  preparedness  for  ail  the  eveniS  that 
may  arise.  Every  administration  is  a  system  of  con- 
duct :  opposition,  tlierefore,  slKmld  be  a  system 
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of  conduct  likewise   an  opposite,  but  not  a  de- 
pendent system.    I  shall  explain  myself  better  ' 

by  an  example.  When  two  armies  take  the  field, 
the  generals  on  both  sides  have  their  diifei^nt 
plans  for  tlje  campaign,  either  of  defence,  or  of 
olleiicc :  and  as  the  former  does  not  suspend  his 
measures  till  he  is  attacked,  but  takes  them  before* 
hand  on  every  probable  contingency,  so  the  latter 
doesnot  suspend  histill  the  opportunity  of  attack-  . 
ing  presents  itself,  but  is  alert,  and  constantly 
ready  to  seize  it  whenever  it  happens;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  is  busy  to  improve  dl  the  advantages 
of  skill,  of  force,  or  ol  any  other  kind  that  he  has, 
or  that  he  can  acquire,  independently  of  the 
plan,  and  of  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

In  a  word,  my  lord,  this  is  my  notion,  and  I 
submit  It  to  you.  According  to  the  present  form 
of  oar  constitution,  every  member  of  either  houseof 
parliament  is  a  member  of  a  national  standing 
council,  born,  or  appointed  by  the  people,  to 
promote  good,  and  to  oppose  bad  government ; 
and  if  not  vested  with  the  power  of  a  minister  of 
state,  yet  vested  with  the  superiour  power  ot  con* 
trolling  th6se  who  are  appointed  such  by  the 
crown.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  they  who  en* 
gage  in  opposition  are  under  as  great  obligations 
to  prepare  themselves  to  control,  as  they  who 
flerve  the  crown  are  under  to  prepare  themseiv^ 
to  carry  on  the  adnnnistration  :  and  that  a  party 
formed  for.  this  purpose  do  not  act  like  good 
citizens,  nor  honest  men,  unless  they  propose  true, 
as  well  as  oppose  false  measures  of  government. 
Sure  !  am«  they  do  not  actiike  wiseniex?,  unless 
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they  act  systematically,  and  unless  they  contrast 

on  every  occasion  that  scheme  of  policy,  which 
the  publick  interest  requires  to  be  folio  wed,  with 
that  which  is  suited  to  no  interest  but  the  private 
interest  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers.  Cunning 
mm  (several  such  th(Te  are  among  you)  will  dis- 

^  like  this  consequence,  and  object,  that  such  a  con-  • 
duct  would  support,  under  the  appearance  ofop- 
posanp^,  a  weak,  and  even  a  wicked  administration; 
and  that  to  proceed  in  this  manner  would  be  to 
give  good  counsel  to  a  bad  minister,  and,  to  extri- 
cate him  out  of  distresses,  that  ought  to  be  improv* 
ed  to  his  rnin.  But  cunning  pays  no  regard  to  , 
virtue,  and  is  but  the  low  mimick  of  wisdom.  It 
were  easy  to  demonstrate  what  I  have  asserted 
concerning  the  duty  of  an  opposing  party  :  and 
I  presume  there  is>  np  need  oi  labouring  to  prove, 
that  a  party  who  opposed,  systematically,  a  wise 
to  a  silly,  an  honest  to  an  iniquitous,  scheme  of 
governiiicnt,  woukl  acquire  greater  reputation  and 
Strength,  and  arrive  more  surely  at  their  end, 
than  a  party  who  opposed,  occasionally  as  it 
were,  without  any  common  system,  without  any 
general  concert,  with  little  uniformity,  little  pre- 
paration, little  perseverance,  and  as  little  know* 
ledge  or  political  capacity.  But  itis  time  to  leave 
this  invidious  subject,  and  to  hasten  to  the  con- 

.  ciuMon  of  my  letter  before  it  grows  into  a  book* 

I  am 

My  lord^  &c. 
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tNTRODUCTION- 

♦ 

R"  feVISING  some  letters  I  writ  to  my  Lord 
I  found  in  one  of  them  a  great  deal  faid 
conceitiiog  the  duties^  which  inen  owe  to  their 
eottntiy,  those  men  fi^articularly  who  live  under 
H  free  constitution  of  government ;  with  a  strong 
application  of  these  general  doctrines  to  the  pre- 
sent itate  of  Great  Britain^  and  to  the  characters 
of  the  present  actors  on  this  stage. 

I  saw  no  reason  to  alter,  none  even  to  soften^ 
any  thiiig  that  is  there  adYanced4  On  the  con- 
trary, it  came  into  my  mind  to  carry  tliese  con- 
siderations further,  and  to  delineate,  for  I  pre- 
tend not  to  make  a  perfect  draught,  the  duties 
of  a  king  to  his  country ;  of  those  kings  parti- 
cularly who  are  appointed  by  the  people,  for  X 
know  of  none  who  are  anointed  by  God  to  rule 
in  limited  incHiarchies.  Aiier  whicbi  I  proposed 
to  apply  the  general  doctrines  in  this  case,  9$ 
Vol.  IV.  Q  strongly 
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Strongly  and  as  directly  as  in  the  ottu^r^  to  tht 
present  state  of  Great  Britain. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  orie«lal  slaves,  who  deem 
it  unlawful  presumption  to  look  their  kings  in 
the  face ;  neither  am  I  sWayed  by  my  lord  Baoon's 
authority,  to  think  this  custom  good  and  reason* 
able  in  it*s  meaning,  tliough  it  savours  of  barba-^ 
rism  in  it's  institution :  Ritu  quidettn  barbanis^ 
sed  significatione  bonus.  Much  otherwise.  It 
seems  to  aie,  that  no  secrets  are  so  important  td 

^  be  known,  no  hearts  deserve  to  be  pried  into 
vvitii  more  curiosity  and  attention,  than  tliose  of 
princes.  But  many  things  liave  concurred,  be- 
side age  and  temper,  to  set  me  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  present  court.  Far  from  prying 
into  the  hearts,  I  scarce  know  the  faces  of  oi(t 
roy«d  family.  I  shall  therefore  dedine  all  appli- 
cation to  tbeir  characters,  and  all  mention  of 
any  influence  wliich  their  ch»«acters  may  have 
on  their  own  fortune,  or  on  that  of  this  nation. 

The  principles  I  haVe  reasoned  upon  in  my 
letter  to  my  Lord  ^'^'*,  and  those  I  shall  reason 
upon  here,  are  the  same.    They  are  laid  in  tlie 

.  same  system  of  human  nature.  They  are  drawn 
from  that  source,  from  whence  all  the  duties  of 
publick  and  private  morality  mull  be  derived, 
or  they  will  be  often  falsely,  and  always  preca- 
riously, established:  Up  to  this  ^  source  there 
are  few  men  who  take  the  pains  to  go :  and,  open 
as  it  lies,  thef€  are  not  many  who  can  find  their 
way  to  it.  By  such  as  do,  I  shall  be  understood 
imd  approved ;  uad,  far  from  fearing  the  censure^ 
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bir  the  H  Jtcule,  I  should  reproach  myself  with  th^ 
applause  oi  men  who  measure  their  interest  by 
their  pasisions^  and  their  duty  by  the  examples 
of  a  corrupt  age  i  that  is,  by  the  examples  thef 
afford  to  one  another.  Such,  I  think,  are  the 
greatest  part  of  the  present  generation ;  not  of 
the  vulgar  alone,  but  of  those  who  stand  fore* 
most,  and  are  raised  highest  in  our  nation.  Such 
we  may  jiistly  apprehend  too  tliat  the  next  will 
be;  since  tliey  who  are  to  compose  it  will  set 
but  into  the  world  under  a  direction,  that  must 
incline  them  strongly  to  the  same  course  of  self^ 
interest,  profligacy,  and  cdrruption. 

1  lie  iniquity  of  all  tlie  pruicipal  men  in  any 
couiumnity,  of  kings  and  ministers  especially^ 
do^s  not  consist  alone  iii  the  crimes  they  com* 
mit,  and  in  the  immediate  consequences  of  tlitse 
crimes:  and  therefore  their  guilt  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  these  sdone.  Such  men  sin  against 
posterity,  as  well  as  againft  their  own  age  :  and 
when  the  consequences  of  their  crimes  are  over,  the 
bonsequences  of  their  example  remain.  1  think, 
tod  every  wise  and  hdnest  man  in  generations 
yet  unborn  will  think,  if  the  history  of  this  ad- 
ministration descends  to  blacken  our  annals,  that 
the  greatest  iniquity  of  the  minister,  on  whom 
the  whole  iniquity  ought  to  be  charged,  since  he 
has  been  so  long  in  possession  of  the  whole 
Jpower,  is  the  Constant  endeavour  he  has  employ- 
ed to  corrupt  the  morals  of  men.  I  say  thus  gene-- 
rally,  the  morals  ;  because  he,  who  abandons  or 
betrays  his  country,  will  abandon  or  betray  hi's 
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friend :  and  because  he,  who  is  prevailed  on  to 
a/^t  in  parliament  without  any  regard  to  truth  or 
justice,  will  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  act  in  the 
same  manner  every  where  else.  A  wiser  and  ho- 
ne^ter  administration  mav  relieve  our  trade  from 
that  oppression,  and  the  publick  from  that  load  of 
debt,  under  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  he 
has  uidustnously  kept  it ;  because  we  are  able  to 
prove^  by  fair  calculations^  that  he  might  have 
provided  effectually  for  the  payment  of  it,  since 
he  came  to  the  head  of  the  treasury.  A  wiser 
and  houester  admmistratioa  may  draw  us  back  to 
our  former  credit  and  influence  abroad,  from  that 
«tate  of  contempt  into  which  we  are  sunk  among 
all  our  neighbours.  But  will  the  minds  of  men^ 
which  this  minister  has  narrowed  to  personal 
regards  alone,  will  tbeir  views,  which  he  has  con* 
fined  to  the  present  moment,  as  li'  nations  were 
mortal  hke  the  men  who  compose  tliera,  and 
Britain  was  to  •  perifli  with  her  degenerate  chil* 
dren :  will  these,  I  say,  be  so  easily  or  so  st>oii  en- 
larged ?  Will  their  seiitiments,  which  are  debased 
from  the  love  of  liberty,  from  zeal  for  the  honour 
and  prosperity  of  tlieir  country,  and  from  a  de- 
sire of  honest  fame,  to  an  absolute  nnconcerned- 
ness  for  all  these,  to  aa  abject  subaiissioa,  and  to 
a  rapaciotis  eagerness  after  wealth,  that  may  sate 
their  avarice^  and  exceed  the  profusion  of  their 
luxury  ;  will  these,  I  say  again,  be  so  easih%  or  so 
soon  elevated?  In  a  word,  will  the  British  spirit, 
that  spirit  which  has  preserved  liberty  hitherto  in 
one  corner  of  the  world  at  least,  be  so  easily  or 
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«ooa  reinfased  into  the  British  nation  i  I  think 
not.  We  have  been  long  coming  to  this  point 
of  depravation  :  and  the  progress  from  confirmed 
habits  of  evil  is  much  more  slow  than  the  progress 
to  them.  Virtue  is  not  placed  on  a  rugged  moun- 
tain of  difificult  and  dangerous  access,  as  they 
who  would  excuse  the  indolence  of  their  temper, 
or  the  perverseness  of  their  vv ill)  desire  to  have  it 
believed ;  but  she  is  seated^  however,  on  an  emi- 
nence. We  may  a;o  up  to  her  with  ease,  but  we 
must  go  up  gradually,  according  to  the  natural 
progression  of  reat^on,  who  is  to  lead  the  way  and 
to  guide  our  steps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fall 
from  tlicnce,  we  are  sure  to  be  hurried  down  the 
hill  with  a  blind  impetuosity,  according  to  the 
natural  violence  of  those  appetites  and  passioi^s 
that  caused  our  fall  at  first,  and  urge  it  on  the 
faster,  the  further  thev  are  removed  from  the 
control  that  before  restrained  them. 

To  perform,  therefore,  so  great  a  w6ilr,  as  to 
reinfusc  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  reform  the  murals, 
and  to  raise  tlie  sentiments  of  a  people,  much 
.time  is  required;  and  a  work»  which  requirfss  so 
much  tifhe,  may,  too  probably,  be  never  com- 
p!(  led  ;  considering  how  unsteadily  and  unsyste- 
matically  even  the  best  of  men  are  apt  often  to 
proceed,  and  how  this  reformation  is  to  be  carried 
forward,  in  opposition  to  poblick  feshion,  and 
privaie  inclination,  to  the  authority  of  the  men 
in  power,  and  to  the  secret  bent  of  many  of  those 
ivbo  are  out  of  power.  Let  a»  not  ^tt^  our* 
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selves :  1  did  so  too  long.  It  is  more  to  be  wished 
than  to  be  hoped,  tliat  the  contagion  '6boiil4 
spread  no  further  than  that  leprous  race,  who 
carry  on  tbeir  skins,  exposed  to  publick  sight,  the 
Boabs  and  blotches  of  their  distemper.  The  mi* 
Ulster,  preaches  corruption  aloud  and  constantly, 
like  au  iaipiuknt  missionnry  of  vice :  and  some 
there  are  wiio  not  only  insinuate,  but  teach  the 
fame  occasionally.  I  say,  some ;  because  I  am 
as  far  from  thinking,  that  all  those  who  join  with 
him,  as  that  any  of  those  who  oppose  him,  wait 
only  to  be  more  authorised,  that  they  may  propa- 
gate it  with  greater  success,  aad  apply  it  to  their 
own  use,  in  their  turn. 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  the  wliole  matter,  tliat 
%o  save  or  redeem  a  nation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, from  perdition,  nothing  less  is  n^ssaiy 
than  some  great,  some  extraordinary  conjiinctuie 
of  ill  fortune,  or  of  good,  which  may  purge, 
yet  fio  as  by  fire.  Distress,  fi-om  abroad  bank- 
ruptcy at  home,  and  other  circnmslances  of 
like  nature  and  tendency,  may  beget  universal 
^ouifusioiv  Out  of  confosion  order  may  arise : 
but  it  may  be  the  order  of  a  wicked  tyranny, 
instead  of  the  order  of  a  just  monarchy.  Either 
.  i^Tiay  happen  :  and  »uch  an  alternative,  at  the  dis- 
position of  fortune,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  Stoick 
tremble !  We  may  be  saved,  indeed,  by  means  of 
a  very  different  kind;  but  these  means  wiii  not 
.  oiler  themselves,  this  way  of  salvation  will  not 
be  openqd  to  us,  without  the  concurrence,  and 
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the  influence^  of  a  Patriot  King,  the  most  un* 
common  of  all  pha^nomena  in  the  physical  or 

moral  world. 

Nothing  can  so  surely  and  so  effectually  restore 
the  virtue  and  publick  spirit  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty  and  national  prosperity,  as 
-  he  reign  of  such  a  prince. 

We  are  willing  to  indulge  this  pleasing  expeci 
tation,  and  there  is  nothing  we  desire  more  ar- 
dently, than  to  be  able  to  hold  of  a  British  prince, 
without  flattery,  the  same  language  that  was  held 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  with  a  great  deal. 

Nil  oriturum  alias»  nilortum  tale  fatcntes. 

But  let  lis  not  neglect,  on  our  part,  such  means 
.as  are  in  our  power,  to  keep  the  cause  of  truth,^ 
of  .reason,  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty,  alive^  If  the 
blessing  be  wUh-heM  from  us.  Jet  us  deserve,  at 
kast,  tliat  it  should  be  granted  to  us.  If  Heaven, 
:iQ  mercy:>  bestows  it  on  us,  let  us  prepare  to 
receive  it,  to  improve  it,  aiid  tq  cooperate 
with  it. 

I  speak  as  if  1  could  take  my  share  in  these 
glorious  efforts^  Neither  shall  1  rec:al  my  words.. 
'  Stripped  of  the  rights  of  a  British  subject,  of 
all  except  ihe  meanest  of  theni,  that  inheriting, 
I  reixiembei;,  that  I  am  a  Briton  atiil.  I  apply 
to  my^lf  what  I  have  read  in  Seneca,  Officia  si 
civis  amiserit,  honiniis  cxerceat.  I  have  renoun- 
ced the  world,  not  in  show,  but  in  reality  ;  and 
mor<j  by  my  way  of  thinking,  than  by  my  way  of 
living,  as  retired  as  that  may  seem*   But  I  have 
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not  renounced  my  country,  nor  my  friends: 
and  hy  my  friends  I  mean  ail  t(iose,  aod  thosfit 
alo&e>  who  are  such  to  their  country^  by  yfhatev^^ 
name  they  have  been,  or  may  be  still  distin- 
guished; and  though  in  that  number  there  sliould 
be  men^  of  who^e  past  ingratitude,  iDjusticse^ 
pt  malicey  I  might  complain,  on  my  own  account^ 
with  the  greatest  reason.  These  I  will  never 
renounce.  In  their  prosperity,  they  $ball  never 
hear  qf  me ;  in  tlieir  distress,  always.  In  that 
retceat,  wherein  the  remainder  of  niy  days  shaft 
be  spent,  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  them  j  since, 
even  from  thence,  1  may  advise,  exhort,  and  warn, 
them.  Nec  enim  is  solus  reipublica^  prodest, 
•*  qui  candidatos  extrahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  et  de 
*f  pace,  belioque  cense t  ;  sec}  qui  juventutem 

exhortatur,  qpi,  tp  tanta  boiionioi  pra^*epto- 
V  mm  inopia,  virtute  instrqit  animps ;  qui  ad 
'  *•  pecuniam  luxuriamque  cursu  ruentes,  preniiat 
*f  ac  retrahit,  et,  si  nihil  aliud,  certe  moratur  i  iif 
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intention  i$  not  to  introduce  what  I  have  to 

sav  concerniui?  the  dutus  of  kinirs,  by  any 
nice  iuquirv  into  the  origiuui  of  their  iasti- 
tatipn.  What  is  to  be.  known  of  it  will  appear 
plainly  enough,  to  such  as  are  able  and  can  spare 
time  to  trace  it,  hi  the  broken  traditions  vvhicii 
f  re  come  down  to  us  of  a  few  nations*  But  those» 
who  arenot  able  to  trace  it  there,  may  trace  some- . 
thing  better,  and  moic  worthy  to  be  kiiovvn,  m 
(heir  own  thoughts :  I  mean  what  this  iiistitu-  > 
tion  ought  to  have  been,  whenever  it  began»  accor-' 
fling  to  the  rule  of  re^ison,  founded  in  the  common 
rights  and  interests  of  niankind.  On  this  head 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  make  some  reflections^  that 
will,  like  angular  stones  laid  on  a  rock,  support 
the  littJe  fabrick,  the  model  however  of  a  great 
^uilding,  that  I  propose  to  raise. 

So  plain  a  matter  could  never  have  been  ren- 
dered  intricate  and  voluminous,  had  it  not  been 
for  lawless  ainbkion,  extravagant  vanity,  and  thft 
detestable  spirit  of  tyranny,  abetted  by  thepri- 
rate  intercisis  of  artful  men,  by  adulation  and 
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superstition,  tu  o  vices  to  which  tljat  staring,  timkl 
creature  man  is  excessively  prone  j  if. authority 
had  not/  imposed  on  such  as  did  not  pretend  ta 
reason  :  and  if  such  as  did  attempt  to  reason  had 
not  been  caught  in  the  coiiiinoii  snares  of  sopliisnij^ 
and  bewildered  in  tiie  labyrintiis  oi  disputation. 
In  this  case*  tbe^'cfore,  as  in  all  those  of  great  con-t 
cernment,  the  shortest  and  the  surest  method  of 
•  arriving  at  real  knowledge.is  to, unlearn  the  lessons 
have  been  taught,  to  remouat  to  first  princi* 
pies,  and  take  nob9dy's  word  about  them :  fer 
it  is  about  them  that  aimost  all  tl>e  jugghng  and 
legerdemain,  employed  by  men  whose  trade  it  is. 
to  deceive,  are  set  to  work. 

Nwv  he,  who  does  so  m  this  case,  will  discover 
soon,  that  the  notions  concerning  the  di^'ine  insti- 
tution and  right  of  kings,  as  well  as  the  absolute 
power  belonging  to  their  office,  have  no  feunda* 
tion  in  fad  or  reason,  but  have  risen  from  iin  old 
alliance  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy.  The 
charactersoC  king  and  piiest  liave  been  sometimes 
blended  together}  and  when  they  have  been 
divided,  as  kings  have  found  the  great  edects 
wrought  in  government  by,  the  empire  which 
priests  obtain  over  the  consciences  of  mankind> 
so  priests  have  been  taught  by  experience,  that 
tlie  best  metfhod  to  preserve  tlieir  own  rank,  dig- 
nhy,  weaHh,^  and  power,  raised  upon  a  sup- 
posed divine  right,  is  to  commumcate  the  same 
pretention  to  kings,  and,  by  a  fallacy  ronnn.on  to 
both,  impose  iheir  usurpations  on  a  silly  vvorltL 
This  they  have  done:  and,  in  the  sCate,  as  in  the 
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pharch,  these  pretensions  to  a  divine  right  have 
been  generally  carried  highest  by  those,  who  boxe 
had  the  least  pretension  to  the  divine  favour. 

It  is  woFth  while  to  observe,  on  what  princi[)le 
some  men  were  advanced  to  a  great  preeminence 
4Dver  others,  in  the  early  ages  of  tliose  nations, 
that  are  a  httle  known  to  ns :  I  speak  not  of  such 
as  raised  themselves  by  conquest,  but  of  such 
as  were  raise^  by  cpmmon  consent.   Now  you 
will  find,  in  all  these  procee.liiiiis,  an  entire  uni- 
formity pf  principle.    The  authors  of  such  in- 
ventions, as  were  of  general  n^e  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  were  not  only  reverenced  and  obeyed 
during  their  Jives,  but  worshipped  after  their 
deaths :  they  became  principal  gods,    Dii  raaJo« 
"  rum  gentium."  The  founders  of  commonwealths, 
the  iawgivei-s,  and  the  heroes  of  particular  states, 
became  gods  of  a  second  class,    Dii  minorum 
**  gentium.**    All  preeminence  was  given  in 
Heaven,  as  well  as  in  Earth,  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  that  nien  received.    Majesty  was  the 
first,  -and  divinity  the  second,  reward.  Both 
were  earned  by  services  done  to  mankitid,  wliom ' 
it  was  easy  to  lead,  in  those  days  of  simpUcity 
and  superstition,  from  admiration  and  gratitude 
to  adoration  and  expectation. 

When  advantage  had  been  taken,  by  some  par- 
'  ticular  men,  of  these  dispositions  in  the  gene- 
rality, and  religion  and  government  wc  re  become 
two  trades  or  mysieiic.^,  new  means  of  attain- 
ing to  this  preeminence  were  soon  devised,  and 
niew  and  even  contrary  motives  worked  the  same 
•ffect.    Merit  had  given  rauk^  but  rank  was 

soon 
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^oon*  Vept,  nnd,  which  is  more  preposterons, 
obtained  too,  without  merit.  Men  were  than  made 
kings  for  reasons  as  little  relative  to  good  gOTern-p- 
tneiit,as  the  neighing  of  the  horse  of  tbe  son  of 

Hvstasi>eh. 

But  the  most  prevalent  and  the  general  motive 
wsis  proximif  jr  of  blood  to  the  last,  not  to  the  best 
king.  Nobility  in  China  mounts  upwards :  and 
he,  wlio  has  it  contcTred  upon  him,  ennobles  his 
ancestors,  not  his  posterity*  A  wise  institution  ! 
and  es|)ecially  among  a  people  in  whose  noinds  a 
great  veneraiion  for  their  forefathers  has  been  al- 
ways carefully  maintained.  But  in  China,  a^  well 
as  in  most  other  countries,  royalty  has  descended, 
and  kingiioms  have  been  reckoned  the  patrimo- 
riicsof  pui  ticular  famihes. 

I  have  read  in  one  ot  the  historians  of  the  latter 
Itoman  empire,  historiatis,  by  the  way,  whom  | 
will  not  advise  others  to  mispend  their  time  in 
reading,  that  Sapores,  the  fairjous  king  of  Persia, 
against  whom  Julian  made  the  expedition  whercr 
in  he  lost  his  life,  was  crowned  in  his  mother's 
womb.    His  father  left  her  with  child  :  the  magi 
declai*ed,  that  the  child  wouid  be  a  male :  whei^er 
upon  the  royal  ensigns  were  brought  forth,  they 
were  placed  on  her  majesty's  belly,  and  the 
princes  and  the  satrapes  prostrate  recognised 
the  embryo  monarch.    But  to  take  a  more  known 
example,  out  o^'  muUitudes  that  present  them- 
selves ;  Dorairian,  the  worst,  and  Trajan,  the 
best  of  princes,  were  promoted  to  the  empire  by 
the  same  title.   Domitian  was  the  son  of  Flavius, 
4nd  the  brother,  though  possibly  the  poisouer  too^ 
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of  Titus  Vespasian  :  Trajan  was  the  adopted  soo 

of  Nerva.  Hereditary  right  served  the  purpose 
of  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other  :  and  if  Triyan  was  * 
translated  to  a  place  among  the  gods,  this  was  no 
greater  a  distinction  than  some  of  the  worst  of  ins 
predecessors  obtained,  for  reasons  generally  as 
good  as  that  which  Seneca  puts  into  the  moutb 
of  Diespiter  in  the  Apokolokyntosis  of  Clau- 
dius; "cum  sit  e  republica  esse  aliquem,  qui 
**  cum  Ronmlo  possit  fervent ia  rapa  vorare.'*  To 
say  the  truths  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  Pleasure 
to  have  made  these  royal  persons  gods  at  once : 
as  gods  they  would  have  done  neither  good  nor 
hurt ;  but  as  emperors^  in  their  way  to.divhiityv 
they  acted  like  devils. 

•  If  my  readers  are  ready  by  this  time  to  think 
me  autimbnarchial,  and  in  particular  an  enemy 
to  the  succession  of  kings  by  heredi^ry  right, 
I  hope  to  be  soon  restored  to  their  good  opi- 
nion. I  esteem  monarchy  above  any  other  form 
of.  government,  and  hereditary  monarchy  above 
elective.  I  reverence  kings,  their  office,  their 
rights,  their  persons :  and  it  will  never  be  owing 
to  the  principles  I  am  going  to  establish,  be* 
cause  the  character  and  government  of  a  Patriot 
King  can  he  established  on  no  other,  if  their  ' 
office  and  their  right  are  not  always  held  divine, 
and  their  persons  always  sacred. 

Now,  we  are  subject  by  the  cpnstitution  of 
human  nature,  and  therefore  by  the  will  of  the 
Author  of  this  and  every  other  nature,  to  two 
laws.  One  given  immediately  to  all  men  by 
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God,  the  sflme  to  all,  and  obligatory  alike  ort 
all.  The  other  given  to  man  by  man ;  and 
tlierefore  not  th^e  same  to  all^  nor  obligatory 
ulike  On  all :  founded  indeed  oh  the  same  prin*^ 
ciples,  but  varied  by  cbtTerent  applications  of 
them  to  times,  to  cjiaracters,  and  to  a  number, 
Ivhich  may  be  reckoned  infinite,  of  other  circum- 
Mancesr.  %  the  first,  I  mean  theilniversal  law 
of  reason  ;  and  by  the  second,  the  particular  law 
or  constitution  ot  laws,  by  which  every  distinct 
«;ommimity  has  chqse^n  to  be  governed. 

The  obhgation  of  submission  to  both  is  disco- 
verable  by  so  clear  and  so  simple  a  u^e  of  our  in- 
tellectual faculties/  that  it  may  be  said  properly 
enough  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  God :  andthougil 
both  th(^^o  laws  rannot  l)e  5iaid  prof)erly  to  be 
given  by  him,  yet  oiir  obligation  to  submit  to 
the  civil  law  is  si  principal  paragraph  in  the  na« 
tural  law,  which  he  ha^  most  manifestly  ^ivcii 
us.  In  truth  we  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  obli- 
gations of  both  these  lawi^,  than  of  the  existence 
of  the  lawgiver.  As  supretne  Lord  over  all  hid 
vvoi  ks,  ills  general  providence  regards  immediately 
the  great  commonwealth  01  mankind  ;  but  then,^ 
as  suprcfme  I^rd  likewise,  his  authority  gives  d 
^anctidn  to  the  particular  bodies  of  law  whichrar^ 
made  under  iti  The  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of 
all  his  subjects:  the  constitutions  of  particular  go- 
vernments ari^  like  the  by-laws  of  cities,  or  the. 
appropriated  customs  of  provinces.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  he  who  breaks  the  laws^  of  his 
country  resists  th^  ordinance  pf  God^  that  is^  tM 
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law  of  his  iiature.  Giod  has  instittiled  neither 
monarchy,  nor  aristocracy,  nor  democracy,  nor 
mixed  government :  but  though  God  has  msti- 
tuted  no  particular  form  of  government  amon^ 
Jiicii,  yet  by  the  general  laws  of  his  kingdom  he 
exacts  our  obedience  to  tlie  laws  of  those  com* 
munities,  to. which  each  of  us  is  attached  by  birth) 
or  to  which  we  may  be  attached  by  a  subsequent  - 
and  lawful  engagement. 

From  such  plain,  tmrefiued^  and  therefore,  I 
suppose^  true  reasoning,  the  just  authority  of 
kings,  and  the  due  obedience  of  subjects,  may  be 
dadue^  with  the  utmost  certainty^  And  surely 
it  is  far  better  for  kings  themselves  to  have  their 
authority  thus  founded  on  principles  incontesta- 
ble, and  on  fair  deductions  froQi  them,  than 
on  the  chimeras  of  madmen,  or,  ivhat  has  been 
more  common,  tiie  sophisms  of  knaves.  A 
hnm?ni  right,  tliat  cannot  be  controverted,  is  pre* 
ferable,  surely,  to  a  pretended  divine  right,  which 
every  man  mnst  believe  implicitly,  as  few  wilj 
do.  Of  not  believe  at  aii. 

But  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  do  not 
stop  here.  A  divine  right  in  kings  is  to  be  dedu- 
ced evideatl)  from  them  :  a  divine. right  to  govern 
well,  and  conformably  to  the  constitution,  at  the 
head  of  which  they  are  placed.  A  divine  right  to 
govern  ill  is  an  absurdity:  to  assert  it,  is  bias- 
pheuiy.  A  people -may  choose,  or  hereditary 
succession  may  raise,  a  bad  prince  to  the  throne  5 
but  a  good  kiag  aiuiie  cuii  dci  iyc  iiis  right  to  govern 
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from  God.  The  reason  is  plain:  goodgdyernniMi 

iiione  can  be  in  the  dirine  intention.  God 
has  made  us  to  clefire  happiness;  he  has  made  our 
happiness  dependent  on  society ;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  society  dependent  oh  good  or  bad  gotern* 
ment.  His  iiiteniion,  therefore,  was,  that  goveru- 
ment  siiould  be  gooti. 

This  is  essential  to  his  wisdom ;  for  l^isdom 
consists,  surely,  in  proportioning  means  to  ends; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  ^aiil  without  absurd  im- 
piety, that  he  confers  a  right  to  oppose  his 
intention. 

The  office  of  kings  is,  then,  of  riglit  divine,  and 
their  persons  are  to  be  reputed  sacred.  As  men^ 
they  have  no  such  right,  no  such  sacredness  he^ 
longing  to  them :  as  kings,  they  have  both»  unless 

they  forfeit  rhem.    Reverence  for  government 

W  II 

obliges  to  reverence  governors,  who,  lor  the  sake 
^f  ity  are  raised  above  the  level  of  other  men  : 
but  reverence  for  governors,  independently  of 
government,  any  furthec  thiiu  reverence  would  be 
due  to  their  virtues  if  they  were  private  men^ 
is  preposterous,  and  repugnant  to  common  sense^ 
The  spring  from  wliich  this  legal  reverence,  for 
00  I  may  call  it,  arises,  is  iiationai,  not  personals 
As.  weii  might  we  say,  that  a  ship  is  built,  and 
loaded,  and  manned  for  the  sake  of  any  }>articu« 
lar  pilot,  instead  of  acknowledging,  that  the  pilot 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  ship,  her  lading,  and 
ber  crew,  who  are  always  the  owners  in  the  poll* 
Ileal  vessel^  as  to  say,  that  kingdoms  were  institut- 
20  ed 
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ed  for  kings,  not  kings  for  kingdoms.  In  short, 
and  to  carry  our  allusif)  i  liigliei',  majesty  is  not  an 
inherent^  but  a  retlected  ligiit. 

AQ  this  is  as  true  of  hereditary,  as  it  is  of  elec- 
tive monarchy  ;  thou2:h  the  scribhlera  fur  lyrduti}  , 
under  the  name  ot  inuuarchy,  would  have  us  be  - 
lieve, that  there  is  something  more  august^  and 
more  sacred  in  one  than  the  other.    They  are 
sacred  ahke,  and  this  attril)U(e  is  to  be  ascribed, 
or  not  ascribed,  to  them,  as  they  answer,  or  do 
not  answer,  the  ends  of  tlieir  institution.  But 
there  is  another  comparison  to  be   made,  in 
which  a  great  and  mubi  iaiportaut  dissimilitude 
will  be  found  between  hereditary  and  elective 
monarcliy.  Nothing  can  be  moi^e  absurd,  in  pure 
speculation,  tiiua  an  hereditary  right  in  any  mor- 
tal to  govern  other  mea:  and  yet,  in  practice, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  have  a  king 
to  choose  at  every  vacancy  of  a  throne.  We  draw 
at  a  lottery  indeed  in  one  case,  wiicre  there  are 
many  chances  to  lose,  and  few  to  gain.  Bus 
have  we  much  more  advantage  of  this  kind  in 
the  other  ?  I  think  not.    Upon  thesi%  and  upon 
most  occasions,  the  multitude  would  do  at  J^ast 
as  well  to  trust  to  chance  as  choice^  and  to  tlieir 
fortune  as  to  their  judgment.    But  in  another 
respect,  the  advantage  is  entirely  ou  the  side  of 
hereditary  succession  ;  for,  in  elective  monarchies 
these  elections,  whether  well  or  ill  made,  are 
often  attended  with  such  national  calamities, 
that  even  the  best  reigns  cannot  make  amends 
Vot.  IV.        .     R  for 
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for  them:  whereas,  in  hereditary  monarchyi 
whether  a  good  or  a  bad  prince  suoceeds,  these 
calamities  are  avoided.  There  is  one  source  of 
evil  the  less  open  :  and  one  source  of  evil  the  less 
in  human  affairs,  where  tiiere  are  so  many,  is 
sufficient  to  decide.  We  may  lament  the  imper* 
"fections  of  our  human  state,  which  is  such,  that 
in  cases  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  order 
and  good  government  of  society,  and  by  conse* 
qoence  to  the  happiness  of  our  kind,  we  are  re- 
duced, by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  to 
have  no  part  to  take  that  our  reason  can  approve 
absolutely.  But  though  we  lament  it,  we  must 
fhbmittoit.  We  must  tell  ourselves  once  for  all,  that 
perfect  .scliemes  are  not  adapted  to  our  imperfect 
state  i  that  Stoical  morals  and  Piatonick.  politicks 
are  nothing  better  than  amusements  for  those  who 
have  had  little  experience  in  tlv?  affairs  of  tiie 
world,  ^d  who  have  much  leisure,  "  verba  otioso* 

rum  senum  ad  imperitos  juvenes ;  which  was 
the  censure,  and  a  just  one  too,  that  Dionysitis 
passed  on  some  of  the  doctrines  of  thefather  of  the 
academy.  In  truth,  all  that  human  prudence  can 
do,  is  to  furnish  expedients,  and  to  compound, 
as  it  were,  with  general  vice  and  folly;  employ- 
ing reason  to  act  even  against  her  ownpnuciples^ 
and  teaching  us»  if  I  may  say  so,  •*  insaaire  cum 

ratione,*'  which  appears  on  many  occasions  not 
to  be  the  paradox  it  has  been  thought. 

i  o  concludt'  this  head  therefore ;  as  I  think  a 
limited  monarchy  tiie  best  oS  governments;  so» 

I  tbkik 
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'  X  tbink  an  hereditary  monarchy  the  best  of  mo- 
narchies. I  said  a  limited  monarchy  t  for  |in  nty> 
luaited  monarchy,  wherein  arbitrary  willj>  which 
is  in  truth  no  rule,  is  however  the  sole  ruie»  o{ 
stands  instead  of  all  rule  of  goirernnlenti  must 
be  allowed  so  great  an  absurdity,  both  in  reason 
iaformed  and  uninformed  by  experience^  that  it 
seems  a  goveitiment  fitter  for  savages  than  for 
civilised  people. 

But  I  think  it  proper  to  explain  a  little  more 
what  J  mean^  when  I  say  a  limited  monarchy, 
that  I  may  leave  nothing  nntonched,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  us, 
when  we  attempt  to  hx  our  ideas  of  a  Patriot 
King. 

Among  many  reasons  which  determine  me  to 
prefer  monarchy  to  every  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  is  a  principal  one«  When  monarchy 
is  the  essential  form,  it  tnay  be  more  easily  and 
more  usefully  tempered  with  aristocracy  or  de-* 
mocracy,  or  both,  than  either  of  them,  when 
they  are  the  essential  forms,  can  be  tempered 
with  monarchy.  Jt  seems  to  me^  that  the  in-" 
troduction  of  a  real  permanentmonarchical  power^  • 
or  any  thing  more  than  the  pageantry  of  it,  into 
either  of  these,  must  destroy  them  and  extinguish 
th^,  as  a  greater  light  extinguishes  a  less.  - 
Whereas  it  may  easily  be  shown,  and  the  true  form 
ul  our  government  wj  11  demonstrate,  without  seek- 
ing any  other  example,  that  very  considerabla 
aristocratical  and  democratical  powers  may  b« 
grafted  on  a  monarctiical  stock,  witholit  diminish- 

iag  the  lustPie,  or  restraimn^  the  power  and  au-* 
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tliority  of     prince,  enough  to  alter  hi  any  dcgilee 

the  essential  form. 

A  great  diii'ereace  is  made  in  nature,  and 
therefore  the  distinction  should  be  always  preserv* 
ed  ill  CUP  notions,  between  two  things  that  we 
are  apt  to  confound  in  specuhition,  as  they  have 

.  been  confounded  in  practice,  legislative  and 
monarchical  power.  There  must  be  an  absolute, 
unlimited,   and  inicontrollable    power  lodged 

^  somewhere  in  every  goverainent ;  hi^t  to  consti- 
tute monarchy,  or  the  gpverqinent  of  ^  single  per^ 
son,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  thrs  'power  should 
be  lodged  in  the  monarch  alone.    It  is  no  more. 

;  necessary,  that  lie  should  exclusively  and  indepen- 
dently establish  the  rule  of  his  government,  than 

,  it  is,  that  he  should  govern  without  any  rule  at 
all;  and  this  surely  will  be  thought  reasonable 

«  by  no  man. 

I  would  not  say  God  governs  by  a  rule  that 
we  know,  or  may  know,  as  well  as  lie,  and  upon 
our  knowledge  of  which  he  appeals  to  men  for 

^  the  justice  of  Ms  proceedings  towards  them ; 

.  which  a  famous  divine  has  impiously  advanced^ 
in  a  protended  deuionstraf  ion  of  liis  being  and 
attributes.  God  forbid  1  But  this  I  may  say, 
that  God  does  alwavs  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
done,  and  that  thi-i  fitnc  ss,  whereof  neither  that 
presumptuous  dogmatist  was,  nor  any  created 
being  is,  a  competent  judge,  results  from  the 

.  various  natures,  and  more  various  relations  of 

.  things ;   so  liiui,   as  creator  of  all  systems  by 

,  A\  inch  tiicse  natures  and  relations  are  constituted, 
he  prescribed  to  hijMself  the  rule,  which  he  £oU 

'    .  .  low* 
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lows  as  governour  of  every  system  of  being.  In 
short,  with    revereiK-e     be    it    spoken,  God 
is  a  moiiarcli,  yet  not  an  arbitrary  but  a  limited 
nionarch^  limited    by  the  rule  which  infinite 
wisdom  prescribes  to  infinite  power,   1  know* 
well  c  iioiiqh  tlio  impropriety  of  these  expresbiuns ; 
hnt,  when  our  ideas  are  inadequate,  ourexpres*- 
sFons  must  needs  be  improper*   Such  concep-' 
ti'ons,  however,  as  we  are  able  to  -form  of  thr 
attribute?,  and  of  the  exercise  of  them  in  the 
government  of   the  universe,   may  serve  to' 
show  what   I  have   produced  them  to  *  show; 
If governincT  without  any  rule,  and  by  arbitrary" 
will,  l)e  not  essential  to  our  idea  ot  the  monarchy 
of  ttie  Supreme  Being,  it  is  plainly  ridiculous  to 
suppose'  them  necessarily  included  in  the  idea 
of  a  huiiian  inoiinrchy  :  «ind  though  God,  in  his 
eternal  ideas,  lor  we  arc  able  to  conceive  no- 
other  manner  of  knowing,   has  prescribed  to 
himself  that  rule  by  whieh  he  governs  the  uni- 
verse lie  ereated,  it  will  be  ju.>t  as  ridiculous  to 
affirm,  that  the  idea  of  human  monarchy  cannot 
be  preserved,  if  kings  are  obliged  to  govern 
according  to  ii  rule  established  by  the  wis(iom  of 
a  state,  that  was  a  state  before  they  w^ere  kings, 
and  by  the  consent  of  a  people  that  they  did  not 
most  certainly  create  ;  especially  when  the  whole 
executive  [)ov.(  r  is  exclusively  in  their  iiauds,  and 
the  legislative  powo;  cuuaot  be  exercised  without 
their  concurrence. 

There  are  limitations  indeed,  that  would  destroy 
the  essential  ionn  oi  monarchy:  or,  in  other 
words,  a  monarchical   coustitutiou  may  .  be 

a  ^  changed 
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changed,  under  pretence  of  limiting  the  monarch, 
This  happened  among  us  in  the  last  century, 
When  the  vilest  usurpation,  and  the  most  infa- 

mous  tyranny,  were  established  over  our  nation, 
by   som^  of  the    worst  and    some  of  the 
meanest  men  in  it   I  will  nqt  say,  that  the  es-.. 
sential  form  of  monarchy  should  be  preserved 
though  the  preservation  of  it  were  to  cause  the 
loss  f>f  hberty.  "  S^us  ^^eipubhcae  supren^a  lex 
e«to,"  is  a  fundamental  law:  and  sure  I  am, 
the  safety  of  a  commonwe^Uh  is  ill  provided  for, 
if  the  liberty  be  givea  up.    But  this  I  presume 
to  say,  and  can  demonstrate,  that  ail  the  limiUn 
tions  necessary  to  preserve  liberty,  as  long  as 
the  spirit  of  it  subsists,  and  longer  than  that  no 
liii>itations  of  nioij^archy,  nor  any  other  form  of 
government,  can  preserve  it,  are  compatible  with 
monarchy.    1  think  on  these  subjects,  neither  as 
the  tories,  nor  as  , the  whigs  have  thouirht:  at 
least  1  endeavour  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  bothr 
1  neither  dress  up  kings  like  so  many  burlesque 
Jupiter?,  weighing  the  fortunes  of  mankind  in 
the  scales  of  fate,  and  darting  thunderbolts  at 
the  heads  of  rebellious,  giants:  nor  dp  I  strip 
them  I  li  ed,  as  it  were,  and  leave  theroatmost 
a  few  tattered  rags  to  clothe  their  majesty,  U\t 
such  as  can  serve  TcaUy  ashttk  for  use  as  for  orn»: 
ment.  My  aim  is  to  fix  this  principle  j  that  lipttir 
tatipns     a  pruwn  ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  liberties  of  a  people  ;  and 
^hat  all  siich  limitations  may  subsist,  withont 
'y^eskening  or  endangering  monarchy. 

I  sb^U  be  tola  perhaps,  f<V  1  have  b^a^d  it  said 
•  by 
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by  maii]r>  that  this  point  is  imaginary;  and  that 

limitations^  sufficient  to  procure  good  govern- 
nicnt  and  to  secure  liberty  under  a  bad  prince* 
cannot  be  made»  unless  they  are  such  as  will  de- 
prive the  sublets  of  many  benefits  in  the  reign 
of  a  good  prince,  clog  his  administration,  main- 
tain an  unjust  jealousy  between  him  and  his  peo* 
pie,  and  occasion  a  defect  of  power  necessary 
to  preserve  the  publick  tranquillity,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  national  prosperity.    If  this  was  true, 
here  would  be  a  much  more  melancholy  instance 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature*  and  of  the  in* 
cfficacy  of  our  reason  to  supply  this  imperfection, 
than  the  former,    hi  the  former,  reason  prompted 
by  experience  avoids  a  certain  evil  e£fectualiyt 
and  is  able  to  provide,  in  some  measure,  against 
the  contiui'ent  evils,  that  m^iv  arise  from  the  ex- 
pedient  itself.    But  in  the  latter,  if  what  is  there 
advanced  was  true,  these  provisions  against  contin** 
gent  evils  would,  in  some  cases,  bethe  occasions  of 
much  certain  evil,  and  of  positive  good  in  none: 
tinder  a  good  prince  they  would  render  the  ad- 
ministration defective,  and  under  a  bad  one  there 
would  be  no  government  at  all.    But  the  truth  jj 
widely  different  from  this  representation »  The 
limitations  necessary  to  preserve  liberty  under 
monarchy  will  restrain  effectually  a  bad  prince, 
Vtrithout  being  ever  felt  as  shackles  by  a  good  one. 
Our  constitution  is  brought,  or  almost  brought, 
to  such  a  point,  a  point  of  perfection  I  think  it, 
that  no  king  who  is  not  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  a  patriot,  can  govern  Britain  with  case, 
fccurit^,  honour,  dignity,  or  indeed  with  suffix 
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cieiit  power  and  strength.  But  yet  a  king,  whq 
is  a  patriot^  may  govern  with  all  tlic  former; 
and,  beside  them,  with  power  as  extended  as  the 

nio.^t  at'scliit'j  monarch  can  hciast,  niid  a  ])()\ver, 
too,  fur  more  a;;i  eeable  in  the  enjoyment  as  well 
as  more  effectual  in  the  operation. 

To  altain  those  jc^reat  and  noble  ends,  the  pa- 
trioti:>ui  must  be  real,  and  not  in  show  alone.  It 
IS  something  to  desire  to  appear  a  patriot,  and 
the  desire  of  having  fame  is  a  step  towards  de- 
serving it,  hecaiuc  it  is  a  inotive  the  more  to  de- 
serve it.    If  it  be  true,  as  Tacitus  savs,  "  con- 
f*  tempttt  famae  contemni  virtutcm,*'  that  a  con- 
tempt of  a  good  name,  or  an  indifference  about 
it  begets  or  aero)i)panies  always  a  coiitenipt  of 
virtue  i  the  contrary  wiH  be  true;  and  they  are 
certainly  both  true.    But  this  motive  alone  is 
jiot  sufTicii'ut.    To  constitjnte  a  patriot,  whether 
Icing  or  sii»;jt  t^[,  there  must  be  sometliing  more 
substantia)  than  a  desire  of  fame  in  the  compo- 
sition ;  and  if  there  be  not,  this  desire  of  fame 
•will  never  ri^e  above  that  s^*nl!iiieiit,  which  niav 
.  be  compared  to  the  coquetry  of  women  j  a  fond- 
ness of  transient  applause,  which  is  courted  by 
vanit}  ,  given  by  flattery,  and  spends  itself  in 
shovv,  like  ihc  quabties  which  accpiire  it.  Patri- 
otism   must  be  founded    in  great  principles, 
and  supported  by  great  virtues*  The  chief  of  these 
principles  I  have;  endeavoured  to  trace  ;  and  I  wiil 
iiot  scruple  to  assert,  that  a  man  caii  be  a  good 
king  upon  no  other.  He  may,  without  them  and  by 
oonij  lection,  be  unambitious,  generous,  good-na- 
tured y  but,  vvitfiuut  them,  the  exercise  even  of 

these 
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ttiese  virtues  will  be  oftCMi  ill  direc'  (■ :  ami,  witl^. 
principles  of  another  sort,  he  will  be  drawn  easil3% 
notwithstanding  these  virtues,  fron>  all  the  pur- 
poses of  liis  instiuil  ion. 

^  I  mention  these  opposite  principles  the  rather, 
because,  instead  of  wondering  that  so  many  kinp^s, 
unfit  ail  1  unwortliv  to  be  trusted  with  the  iioveiu- 
ment  of  mankiud,  appear  in  the  world,  I  have, 
been  tempted  to  wonder,  that  there  are  any  tole- 
rable  ;  when  I  have  considered  the  flattery,  that 
environs  them  ruost  comiuoiily  from  the  ciadle, 
and  the  tendency  of  ail  those  false  notion.s,  that 
are  instilled  into  them  by  precept,  and  by  ex- 
ample, hy  the  habits  of  courts,  and  by  the  inte- 
rested sehjsli  views  of  courtiers,  'kiity  avc  bred 
to  esteem  theiQselves  of  a  distinct  and  superiour 
species  among  men,  as  men  are  among  animals. 

Ltwis  the  fourtecalli  was  a  :3Lrong  instatRc  of 
theelFectof  this  education,  which  trains  up  kings 
to  be  tyrants,  without  knowing  that  they  are  so. 
That  oppression  under  which  he  kept  his  people, 
dni  ing  the  wliole  course  of  a  long  reign,  Uiiglit 
proceed,  in  some  degree,  from  the  natural  haugh* 
tiness  of  his  temper ;  but  it  proceeded,  in  a  grea- 
ter degree,  from  tixe  principles  and  nal)Its  of  his 
education.    By  this  he  had  beeii  ^oumght  to 
look  on  his  kingdom  as  a  patrimony,  that  de« 
scended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  that  was 
to  he  eoDsidered  in  no  oi  lu  r  light :  so  that  when 
a  very  considerable  riiaii  had  diseourscd  to  hiin 
at  large  of  tlic  miserable  condition,  to  which 
fci.s  people  was  reduced,  and  had  frequently  ufed 
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this  word^  "  T^tat though  tlie  king  approve4 
the  substance  of  all  he  had  said,  yet  he  wa^v 
(Shocked  at  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  word» 

and  complaui' d  of  it  as  of  a  kind  of  indecency  iJb 
himself.  This  will  not  appear  so  strange  to  our 
second,  as  it  may  very  jusjiy  to  our  first  reflec- 
tions; forwhat  wonder  is  it,  that  princes  are  easily 
betmved  into  an  errour  that  takes  it*s  rise  in  the 
general  imperfection  of  our  nature,  in  our  pride, 
our  vanity,  and  our  presumption?  t{ie  bastard 
children,  but  the  childfen  still  of  self-love;  a  spu- 
rious brood,  but  often  a  favourite  brood,  that  go- 
verns the  whole  family.  As  men  are  apt  to  make 
themselves  the  measure  of  all  being,  so  they  make 
themsc  Ives  the  final  cause  of  all  creation.  Thus 
the  reputed  orthodox  philosophers  in  all  ages  have 
tanght,  that  the  world  was  made  -for  man,  the 
Earth  for  him  to  inhabit,  and  all  the  luminous 
todies,  in  the  inimense  expanse  around  us,  for 
him  to  gaze  at.  Kings  do  no  more,  no  not  to 
much,  when  they  imagine  themselves  the  final 
cause  for  which  societies  were  formed,  and  go- 
vernments instituted. 

This  capital  errour,  5n  which  almost  every 
jjrince  is  confirmed  by  his  education,  has  so 
great  extent  and  so  jrcncral  iiiiluence,  that  a  right 
to  do  every  iniquitous  thni.12:  in  government  may 
be  derived  from  it.  But,  as  if  this  was  not  enough, 
the  characters  of  princes  are  spoiled  many  more 
ways  hy  their  cduciitlon.  I  shall  not  debcend  into 
a  detail  of  such  particulars,  nor  presume  so  much 
as  to  hint  what  regulations  might  be  made  si^bont» 

the 
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the  education  of  princes,  nor  ^vliat  part  our  par- 
liaments might  take  occasionally  in  this  momen- 
tous affair,  lest  I  should  appear  too  refining,  or 
too  presumptuous,  in  my  speculations.  But  I 
may  assert  in  general,  that  the  indifference  of 
mankind  npon  this  head»  especially  in  a  go- 
vernment constituted  like  ours,  is  monstrous. 

I  may  also  take  notice  of  another  cause  of  the 
mistakes  of  princes^  I  mean  the  general  conduct 
of  those  who  are  hronght  near  to  their  persons. 
Such  men,  let  me  saj^  have  a  particular  duty 
lu'ising  from  this  very  situation  ^  a  duty  common 
to  them  all,  because  it  arises  not  from  their 
stations,  which  are  different,  but  from  their  situa- 
tion^  which  is  the  same,  "^io  enumerate  the 
various  applications  of  this  duty  would  be  too 
minute  and  tedious;  but  this  may  suffice,  that  all 
such  men  should  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  the 
master  they  serve  is,  or  is  to  be  the  king  of  their 
country :  that  their  attachment  to  him,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  like  that  of  other  servants  to  other 
masters,  for  his  sake  alone,  or  for  his  sake  and  their 
own»  but  for  the  sake  of  their  country  likewise. 

Cratems  loves  the  king,  but  Hephestion  lovei 
Alexavid(-r,  was  a  sayiniir  of  the  last,  that  has  been 
often  quoted,  but  nor  censured  as  it  ought  to  be, 
Alexander  gave  the  preference  to  the  attachment 
of  Hephestion  ;  but  this  preference  was  due  un- 
doubtedly to  that  of  Craterus.  Attachment  to 
a  private  person  must  comprehend  a  great  concern 
for  his  character  and  his  interests :  but  attachment 
(.p  one  wlio  is,  kjx  iiiaj  be  a  kin^,  muck  uiore  >  be- 
cause 
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cause  the  character  of  the  latter  is  raorc  important 
to  himself  and  ulhers  ;  aud  because  his  interests 
are  vastly  more  complicated ,  with  those  of  his 
country,  and  in  some  sort  with  those  of  mankind. 
Alexander  himself  seeiiicd.  upon  one  occasion,  to 
make  the  distinction  that  should  be  always  made 
between  our  attachments  to  a  prince,  and  to  any 
private  person.  It  was  when  Parmenio  advised 
him  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  Darius 
offered:  they  were  great,  he  thought  them  so; 
but  he  thought,  no  matter  for  my  purpose  whether 
instlv  or  not,  that  it  would  be  unheconiiiiii:  him 
to  accept  them  ;  tlierelbre  he  rejected  them,  but 
acknowledged,  that  he  would  have  done  as  he 
**  was  advised  to  do,  if  he  had  been  Parmenio.** 
As  to  ])ersu;is  who  aro  not  about  a  prince  in  the 
situation  here  spoken  of,  they  can  do  little  more 
than  pro|)ortion  their  applause,  and  the  demon- 
strations of  their  confidence  and  affection,  to  the 
beni'fits  they  aetnally  receive  fioin  the  prince  on 
the  throne,  or  to  the  just  expectations  that  a  sue- 
cesser  gives  them.  It  is  of  the  latter  I  propose 
to  speak  here  particularly.  If  he  gives  them 
ilio.-e  of  a  ii,ood  reign,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
tliat  they  will  carry,  and  in  this  case  they  ought 
to  carry  that  a|)p!ause,  and  those  demonstrations, 
of  their  coiifidLuee  and  ali'LCtion,  as  high  as  such 
a  prince  himself  can  desire.  Thus  the  prince  and 
the  people  take,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  engagement 
with  one  another ;  the  prince  to  govern  well,  and 
the  people  to  honour  and  obey  hi;n.  If  lie  gives 
them  expectations  oj  a  bad  reign,  they  have  this 
■  ■  obii^atioa 
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obligatioa  to  him  at  least,  that  lie  puts  them 
early  on  their  guard ;  and  an  obligation,  and 
an  advantage  it  will  be,  if  they  prepare  for 

'  his  accession  as  for  a  e:reat  and  incvital>Ie  evil; 
and  if  they  guard  on  every  occasion  against  the 
ill  use,  they  foresee,  that  he  will  make  of  mopey 
and  power.  Above  all,  they  should  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  caught  in  the  common  snare, 
which  is  laid  under  specious  pretences'  of  "  gain* 
**  ing  such  a  prince,  and  of  keeping  him  by  pub- 
"  lick  compliances  out  of  bad  huncU.'*  That 
argument  has  been  pressed  more  than  once,  has 
prevailed,  and  has  been  fruitful  of  niost  pernicious 

.  consequences.  Noneindeed  can  be  more  absurd.  Itis 
jiot  unhke  the  reasouingof  those  savages,  who  w  ov- 
ship  the  devil,  not  because  tliey  Jove  him  or  honour 
him,  or  expect  any  ' good  from  him,  but  that  lie 
may  do  them  no  hurt.  Nay  it  is  more  absurd ; 
for  the  savages  suppose  that  the  devi!  has,  indepen- 
dently of  them,  the  power  to  hurt  them :  whereas 
the  others  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
prince,  because  he  has  alixiuly  some  power  to 
hurt  them  j  and  trust  to.  the  justice  and  gratitude 
of  one,  who  wants  sense,  virtue,  or  both,  rather 
than  increase  and  fortify  the  barriers  against  his 
folly  and  his  vices. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  men,  who  reason  andact  in 
this  manner^  either  mean,  or  else  are  led  by  sucli 
as  mean,  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  pri\  ate 

.<?ourt  at  the  publick  expense  ;  wlio  choose  to  he 

^the  instruments  of  a  bad  king,  rather  than ,  to  be 
out  of  power :  and  who  are  often  so  wicked,  tliat 
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they  would  prefer  such  a  service  to  that  Of  the 
best  of  kings.  In  fine,  these  reasons,  and  every 
other  reason  for  providing  against  a  bad  reign 
in  prospect,  acquire  a  new  force,  when  one  weak 
or  wicked  prince  in  the  order  of  succession^ 
to  follow  another  of  the  same  character.  Such 
provisions  indeed  are  hardest  to  be  obtained 
when  they  are  the  most  necessary ;  that  is,  whea 
the  spirit  of  liberty  begins  t6  flag  in  a  free  people^ 
and  when  they  become  disposed,  by  habits  that 
have  grown  insensibly  upon  them,  to  a  base  sub- 
mission. But  they  are  necessary  too,  even  when 
they  are  easiest  to  be  obtained ;  that  is,  when 
the  spirit  of  liberty  is  in  full  strength,  and  a  dis- 
position to  oppose  all  instances  of  maleadministra- 
tion,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  on  4iberty,  is  uni- 
versal. In  both  cases,  the  endeavours  of  every 
man  who  loves  his  country  will  be  employed 
with  incessant  care  and^coflstancy  to  obtain  them^ 
that  good  government  and  liberty  may  be  the 
better  preserved  and  secured  but  inthelattei  case 
for  this  further  reason  also,  that  the  preservation 
and  security  of  these  may  be  provided  for,  not  only 
better,  but  more  consistently  with  publick  tran« 
quillity,  by  constitutional  methods,  and  a  legal 
course  of  opposition  to  the  excesses  of  regal  or 
ministerial  power.  What  I  touch  upon  here 
might  be  made  extremely  plain ;  and  I  think 

'  the  observation  would  appear  to      of  no  smaUv 
inpportanoe:  but  I  should  be  carried  too  fiir 

^  from  my  subject,  and  my  subject  will  afford  me 
matter    more  agreeable  speculation^ 
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It  is  true  that  a  prince,  who  gives  pist  reasons 
to  expect,  that  his  reign  will  be  that  of  a  Patriot 

King,  may  uot  always  meet,  and  from  all  persons, 
such  returns  as  such  expectations  deserve:  but 
the^  must  not  hinder  either  the  prince  from  cdn« 
tinuin^^  to  give  them,  or  the  people  from  con- 
tinuing to  acknowledge  them.    United,  none 
can  hurt  thein :  and  if  no  artifice  interrupts,  no 
])ovver  can  defeat,  the  effects  of  their  perseve- 
rance.   It  will  blast  many  a  wicked  project^ 
keep  virtue  in  countenance,  and  vice,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  in  awe.    Nay,  if  it  sliould  fail  to 
have  these  eilect^  if  we  siiould  even  suppose  a 
good  prince  to  sufTer  with  the  people,  and,  in 
some  measure  for  theui,  yet  many  advantages 
would  accrue  to  him  :  for  instance,  tlie  cause  of 
the  people  he  is  to  govern,  and  his  own  cause, 
^vould  be  made  the  same  by  their  common  ene- 
mies.   He  would  feel  grievances  himself  as  a 
subject,  before  he  had  the  power  of  imposing 
them  as  a  king.    He  would  be  formed  m  tliat 
school  out  of  which  the  greatest  and  the  best  of 
monarchs  have  come,  the  school  of  affliction :  and 
all  the  vices,  which  had  prevailed  hefure  his  reign, 
would  serve  as  so  many  foils  to  the  glories  of  it. 
But  I  hasten  to  speak  of  the  greatest  of  all  these 
advantages,  and  of  that  which  a  Patriot  King 
will  esteem  to  be  such    whose  ways  of  thinking 
.and  acting  to  so  glorious  a  purpose  as  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  a  free  constitution,  when  it  has  been 
shook  by  the  iniquity  of  former  admiuistratons,  I 
shaU  endeavour  to  explain. 

What 
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What  I  have  here  said  will  pass  among  some 

i'or  the  reveries  01' ii  diritcin|jered  braiu,  at  be^t  lur 
.  the  vain  speculations  of  an  idlemaii,  who  has  lost 
sight  of  the  world,  or  who  had  never  sagacity 
'enough  to  discern  in  government  the  practicable  * 
from  the  impiracticable.  Will  it  not  be  said,  that 
this  is  advising  a  king  to  rouse  a  spirit,  which  may 
turn  agfiinst  himself;  to  reject  the  sole  expedient 
of  govern iiiir  a  hmitcd  uiotiarchy  with  success;  to 
labour  to  couhae,  instead  of  labouring  to  extend, 
'his  power:  to  patch  up  an  old  constitution,  which 
his  people  are  disposed  to  fay  aside,  instead  of 
foriiung  y,  new  one  more  agreeable  to  them,  and 
more  advantageous  to  him ;  to  refuse,  in  short,  to 
be  an  absolute  monarch,  when  every  circum* 
stance  invites  him  to  it  ?  All  these  particulars,  in 
every  one  of  which  the  quei;tiou  is  begged,  will  be 
thusrepresented,andwillbetben  ridiculed  aspajra-> 
doxesfittobe  ranked  among  the  "  mirabilia  et  ino- 
"  pinata"  of  the  Stoickb,  and  such  as  nouian  in  his 
senses  can  maintain  in  earnest.  1  he^e  judgment;^ 
and  these  reasonings  may  be  expected  in  an  age 
as  fuiile  and  as  cornii)t  as  ours:  in  an  age 
wherein  so  many  betray  the  cause  uf  liberty,  arid 
act  not  only  without  regard,  but  in  direct  opposi- 
tion, to  the  most  ini))ortant  interests  of  their 
country;  not  only  occasionally,  by  suq)rise,  by 
Weakae.«>s,  by  strong  temptation,  or  sly  seduction, 
but  constantly,  steadily,  by  deliberate  choice,  and 
in  pursuance  of  principles  they  avow  and  propa- 
gate: in  an  age  wiica  so  many  otherii  siii  ink  from 
the  service  of  their  country,  or  promot  e  it  coolly 
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•ftnd  uncertainly,  in  subordination  to  their  owii 
iaterest  and  humour,  or  to  those  oi  a  party  :  m  an 
age,  when  to  assert  the  truth  is.  called  spreading 
of  delusion,  anol  to  dssert  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
good  government^  is  termed  sdwins:  of  sedition*  • 
But  I  have  declared  already  tny  unconcerned iiess 
At  the  censure  or  ridicule  of  such  men  as  these  t 
for  whose  supposed  abilities  1  have  much  wrfU 
grounded  contempt,  and  against  wliose  real 
immorality  I  have  as  just  indignation. 

Let  us  come^  therefore,  to  the  bar  of  reason 
and  experience,  where  we  shall  find  these  para- 
doxes admitted  as  plain  and  almost  self-eMiient 
propositions,  and  tiiese  reveries  and  vain  specu- 
lations as  important  truthsj  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience in  all  ac^es  and  all  countries. 

Machiavei  is  an  author  who  should  have  great 
authority  With  the  persons  likely  to  oppose  me^  . 
He  proposes  to  princes  tlie  amplification  of  their 
power,  the  extent  ot  their  dominion,  and  the  :  ob- 
jection of  their  peopl^,  as  the  sole  obiects  of  their 
policy.  He  devises  and  recommends  all  nieans 
that  tend  to  these  purposes,  w  ilt. out  tiie  consider- 
ation of  any  duty  owing  to  God  or  man,  or  any 
regard  to  the  morality  or  immorality  of  actions. 
Yet  even  he  declares  the  affectation  of  virtuei 
"  to  be  useful  to  princes :  he  is  so  far  on  my  side 
in  the  present  question.  The  only  diiTerencc 
between  us  is,  I  would  have  the  virtue  reaJ :  he 
requires  no  more  than  the  aijpearancc  of  it. 

iu,  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Dls- 
conrseB,      appears  convinced,  such  is  the  force 

Vot.  IV,  S  of 
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of  truth,  but  how  consistently  with  himself  let 
others  determine,  that  the  supreme  glory  of  a 
prince  accriles  to  him  who  estahiishes  good  go- 
vernment and  a  he^  constitution;  and  that  a 
prince,  ambitions  of  fluno,  must  wish  to  come 
into  possession  of  a  disordered  and  corrupted 
state,  not  to  finish  the  wicked  work  that  others 
"hare  begun,  and  to  complete  the  ruin,  but  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  fii  st,  and  to  prevent  the 
last.    He  thinks  this  not  only  the  true  way  to 
fame,  but  to  security  and  quiet  j  as  the  contrary 
leads,  for  here  is  no  third  way,  and  a  prince 
must  make  his  option  between  these  two,  not 
only  to  inlaniy,  but  to  danger  and  to  perpetual 
disquietude.    He  represents  those  who  might 
establish  a  commonwealth  or  ii  lei^al  monarchy, 
and  ^^  ho  choose  to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  tyranny,  that  is,'  monarchy  without 
any  rule  of  law,  as  men  who  are  deceived  by 
iaise  notions  of  gooil,  and  false  appearances  of 
glory,  and  who  are  in  effect  blind  to  their  true 
interest  in  every  respect :    ne  si  aavegono  per 
**  questo   partite  quanta  fama>  quanta  gloria, 
quanto  honore,  sicurta,  quiete,  con  satisfatione 
d'animo  e  fuggono,  et  in  quanta  infamia, 
**  vituperio,  biasimo,  pericolo  et  inquietudine 
iiicorrono.'*'   He  touches  another  advantage 
which  patriot  prince;?  reap:  and  iu  that  he  contra- 
dicts flatly  the  main  point  on  which  his  hait^ 
taught  scholars  insist.    He  denies  that  such 
princes  diminish  their  power  by  circumscribing 
it :  and  affirms,  with  truth  on  his  side,  that  -Ti^ 

moIeDn^ 
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nioleon,  £tfid  others  of  the  same  character  whom 
he  had  cited,  possessed  as  grc  at  authority  in  their 
country,  with  every  other  advantage  besides,  as 
Djonysius  or  Phalaris  had  acquired,  with  the  loss 
of  all  those  advantages.  Thus  far  Machiavel 
reasons  justly;  but  he  takes  in  only  a  part  of 
his  subject,  and  confines  himself  to  those  motives 
that  should  determine  a  wise  prince  to  maiiitaia 
liberty^  because  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so.  He 
rises  no  higher  than  the  consideration  Of  mere 
interest,  of  fame,  of  security,  of  quiet,  and  of 
power,  all  personal  to  the  prince  :  and  by  such 
motives  alone  even  his  favourite  Borgia  might 
have  been  determined  to  affect  the  virtues  of  a 
patriot  prince  ;  more  than  which  this  great 
doctor  in  political  knowledge  would  not  liave  re- 
quired of  him.  But  he  is  far  from  going  up  to 
that  motive  which  should  above  all  determine  a 
good  i>rince  to  hold  this  conduct,  because  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  so;  a  duty  that  he  owes  to  God 
by  one  law,  and  to  his  people  by  another.  Now 
it  is  with  this  that  I  shall  begin  what  I  intend  to 
offer  concerning  the  system  of  principles  and  con- 
duct by  which  a  Patriot  King  will  govern  himsetf 
and  his  people.  I  shall  not  only  begin  higher,  but 
,  descend  into  more  detail,  and  k/?ep  still  in  my  eye 
the  application  of  the  whole  to  the  constitution 
of  Great-l3ritain,  even  to  tfae  present  state  of  our 
nation,  and  temper  of  our  people. 

1  thiuk  enough  has  been  already  said,  to  esta- 
blish the  first  and  true  principles  of  monaichicai 
wd  indeed  of  every  other  kind  pf  gt)v<srninent : 
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and  I  will  say  with  couudeuce,  that  uopriaciples 
but  timet  mi  such  as  tbe»e,  can  be  advanced, 
-which  deierve  to  be  treated  seriously;  though 

Mr.  Locke  t  ondescciuled  to  examiue  liiuse  of 
Fibner,  more  quX  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  time,  than  to  the  importance  of  the  work« 

*  ^  ■  Upon  such  foundations  we  must  conclude,  that 

.  siBce  mea  were  directed  by  nature  to  form  soci- 
•  elieSy  because  they  cannot  by  their  nature  subsist 
without  them,  nor  in  a  state  of  individuality''; 
and  since  they  were  directed  in  like  manner  to 
establish  govenim€fits»  because  societies  cannot 
be  maintained  u  ilhuut  them,  nor  subsist  iu  a 
;State  of  anarchy  9  the  ultimate  end  of  all  go* 
Veroments  is  the  good  of  the  people,  for  whose 
sake  thcv  were  made,  and  without  whose  consent 
they  could  not  have  been  made*   In  formiag  so* 
:Cieties,  and  submitting  to  government,  men  gave 
up  part  of  that  liberty  to  which  t  hcv  are  all  bom, 
.and  all  alike.    But  why  ?  Is  government  incom- 
patible with  a  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  i  By  no 
.means.    But  because  popular  liberty  without  go- 
vernment will  degenerate  into  licence,  as  govern* 
toent  without  sufficient  liberty  will  degenerate" 
into  tyranny,  they  are  mutually  necessary  to  each 
;Other,  good  government  to  support  legal  hberty,  ' 
.  nd  legal  liberty  to  preserve  good  government 
I  speak  not  here  of  people,  if  any  such  there 

•  are,  who  have  been  savage  or  stupid  enough  to 
.aibmit  to  tyranny  by  original  contract^  nor  of  * 
I  those  nations  on  whom  tyranny  has  stolen  as 
lit  .were  impsrcepjibly,  ox  b.ejBU  imposed  by 
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violence,  and  settled  by  prescription.  I  shall  ex«' 
ercise  no  political  casaifitry  about  the  rights  of 

such  kings,  and  the  oblii;atioiis  of  such  people. 
Men  are  to  take  tliair  lots^  perhaps^  in  govern* 
ments  tis  in  climates,  to  fence  against  the  incom 
veniencies  of  both,  and  to  bear  wliat  they  cannot 
alter.  But  I  speak  of  people  who  have  been 
wise  and  happy  enough  to  establish,  and  to  pre* 
"Serve,  free  constitutions  of  government,  as  the 
people  of  this  island  have  done.  To  these,  there- 
fore, I  say,  that  their  kings  are  under  the  most 

fiacred  obligal  inns  that  liuman  law  can  create,  and 
divine  law  authorize,  to  defend  and  maintain,  in 
the  first  place,  and  preferably  to  every  other  con*  ^ 
feideration,  the  freedom  of  such  constitutions. 

The  good  of  the  people  is  the  Ultimate  and  true ' 
end  of  government.  Governors  are,  therefore, 
appointed  for  this  end,  and  the  civil  constitution 
which  appoints  theui,  and  invests  them  with  iheir 
power,  is  determined  to  do  so  by  that  law  of  na- 
ture and  reason,  which  has  determined  the  end  of 
government,  and  which  admits  this  form  of  go- 
vernment as  the  proper  mean  of  arrivin|;  at  it* 
Now,  the  greatest  good  of  a  people  is  their 
liberty  :  and,  in  vhe  case  here  referred  to,  the 
people  has  judged  it  so,  and  provided  for  it  ac- 
cordingly. Liberty  is  to  the  collective  body^ 
%vhat  heah.h  is  to  every  individual  Liody.  Without 
health  no  pleasure  can  be  tasted  by  man  :  with* 
out  liberty  no  happiness  can  be  enjoyed  by  so^ 
(jiety*    The  obligation,  therefoie,  to  defend  and 
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matntain  the  freedom  of  such  constitutions^  wlQ 

appear  most  sacred  to  a  Patriot  KinGr, 

Kings  who  have  weak  understandings,  bad 
hearts,  and  strong  prejudices,  and  all  these,  as  it 
often  happens,  inflamed  by  iheir  passions,  and 
rendered  iiicui  able  by  their  self-coiiceit  and  pre- 
sumption; such  kings  fire  apt  to  imagine,  and 
they  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  make  many  of 
th:'ir  subjects  imagine,  ihat  ihc  king  and  tlic  pcot 
pie  in  free  governments  are  rival  powers,  who 
stand  in  competition  with  One  another,  who  have 
different  interests,  and  must  ^  course  have  difr 
fei  ent  views  t  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  are  so  many  spoils  taken  from  the  right 
and  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  that  the  rules 
and  laws,  made  for  the  exercise  and  secority  of  the 
former,  are  so  many  diminutions  of  their  dig-i 
nity,  and  restraints  on  their  power. 

A  Patriot  King  will  see  all  this  in  a  far  diA 
ferent  and  much  truer  light.  The  constitution 
be  considered  by  him  as  one  law,  consisting 
Qf  two  tables,  containing  the  rule  of  his  govern* 
ment,  and  the  measure  of  his  subject^^  obedience; 
or  as  one  system,  composed  of  different  parts  and 
powers,  but  all  duly  proportioned  to  one  another^ 
and  conspiring  by  jtbeir  harmony  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole.  He  will  make  one,  and  but  on^, 
distinction  between  his  rights,  and  those  of  his 
people:  he  will  look  on  his  to  be  a  trust,  and 
theirs  a  property.  He  will  discern,  that  he  can 
feave  a  right  to  no  more  than  is  trusted  to  him 
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by  the  constitution :  and  that  his  people,  who 
had  an  original  right  to  the  whole  by  the  law  of 
nature^  can  have  the  sole  indeieasible  right  to  any 
part;  and  really  htfve  fiich  a  right  to  that  part 
which  tiicy  liave  reserved  to  themselves.  In  fine, , 
the  constitution  will  be  reverenced  by  iiim  as  the 
Jaw  of  God  and  of  man ;  the  force  of  which  binds 
the  king  as  much  as  the  meanest  subject^  and  the 
reason  of  which  binds  him  much  more. 

Thus  he  will  think,  and  on  these  principles 
he  will  act,  whether  he  come  to  the  throne  hj 
imitiediate  or  remote  election.  I  say  remote; 
for  in  hereditary  mouarelnes,  where  men  are  not 

.dected,  families  are:  and,  therefore,  some  authors 
would  have  it  believed,  that  when  a  family  has 
been  once  admitted,  and  an  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown  recognized  in  it,  that  right  cannot  be 
forfeited,  nor  that  throne  become  vacant,  as  long 
as  any  heir  of  the  family  remains.  How  much 
ynore  agreeable  to  truth  and  to  common  sense 
would  these  authors  have  written,  if  they  had 
maintained,  that  every  prince  who  comes  to  a 
crown  in  the  course  ol  succession,  were  he  the 
last  of  five  hundred,  comes  to  it  under  the  same 
conditions  under  which  the  first  took  it,  whether 
expressed  or  implied ;  as  well  as  under  those,  if 
any  such  there  be,  which  have  been  since  made  by 
legal  authority :  and  tiiat  royal  blood  can  give 
no  right,  nor  leogth  of  succession  any  prescrif^^ 
tjon,  against  the  constitution  of  a  government  ? 

^  'Jfhe  lirst  and  the  last  hold  by  the  same  tenure. 
I  meiitioti  this  the  rather,  because  I  have  aa 
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imperleet  remembrance,  that  some  scribbler  wis 

employed,  or  employed  himself,  to  assert  ihe  ■ 
hereditary  right  of  the  present  family.  A  task 
so  unnecessary  to  any  goed  purpose*  that  I  be- 
lieve a  suspiciot^  arose  of  it*s  having  been  designee) 
for  a  bad  one.  A  Patriot  King  will  never  coun- 
tenance such  impertinent .  fallacies,  nor  deigif 
to  lean  on  broken  reeds.  He  knows  that  his  right 
is  founded  ou  llie  laws  of  God  and  man,  that 
uone  can  shake  it  but  himself,  and  that  his 
own  virtue  is  sutEcientto  inaintaiu  it  against  all 
opposition. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  first  and  s^ene- 
ral  principles  of  monarchical  governmentjaudhavQ 
recurred  the  oftener  to  them»  because  it  seems  to  j 
me  tl)at  they  are  the  seeds  of  patriotism,  which  ' 
must  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  in  tiie  mind  of  a  i 
prince,  lest  their  growth  should  be  checked  by 
luxuriant  weeds,  which  are  apt  to*  abound  in  sucii 
LvoiL,  and  under  which  no  crop  of  kingl}^  virtues 
oan  ever  flourish.    A  prince,  who  does  not  know 
the  true  f>rinciples,  cannot  propose  to  himself  the 
true  ends,  of  government :  and  he,  who  does  not 
propo^^e  th':?ni,  will  never  direct  his  conduct  steadily 
to  them.    There  is  not  a  deeper,  nor  a  liner  ob* 
servation  inall  my  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  than  one 
v.  ii.chl  fthali  apply  and  paraphrase  on  this  occa- 
siou.    The  most  compendious,  the  most  noble, 
and  the  most  eifectual  remedy,  which       be  dp- 
posed  to  the  uncertain  and  irregular  notions  of 
the  human  mind,  agitated  by  vai  lous  passions, 
allured  by  various  temptations^  iadjning  some- 

times 
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times  towards  a  state  of  moral  perfection,  and 
c^tener,  even  in  the  best,  towards  a  state  of  moral 
deprayation,' is  this*  We  must  choose  betimea 
such  virtuous  objects  as  are  proportioned  to  the 
means  we  hai^e  of  pursuing  tiiem,  and  as  belong 
particularly  to  the  stations  we  are  in»  and  to  the 
dijties  of  those  stations.  We  must  determine 
and  iix  our  minds  in  such  manner  upon  them^ 
that  the  pursnitof  them  may  become  the  business^ 
and  the  attainment  of  them  the  end,  of  our  whole 
lives.  Thus  we  shall  imitate  the  great  operationa 
of  nature,  and  not  the  feeble,  slow»  and  im- 
perfect operations  of  art.  We  must  not  pro- 
ceed, m  forming  the  .moral  character^  as  a  statu* 
ary  proceeds  in  fonniog  a  jstatue,  who  woijcs 
sometimes  on  the  face,  sometimes  on  one 
part,  and  sometimes  on  another:  but  we  must 
proceed,  and  it  is-  in  our  power  to  proceed^  as 
nature  does  in  forming  a  flower,  an  anrma],  or 
any  other  of  her  productions;  **  rudimenta 
partium  omnium  simul  parit  et  producit/' 
**  She  throws  out  all  together,  and  at  once^  the 
**  whole  system  of  every  being,  and  the  rudiments 
f*  of  all  the  parts."  The  vegetable  or  the  animal 
grows  in  bulk  and  increases  in  strength ;  bat  is 
the  same  ii'*jm  the  first.  Just  so  our  Patriot 
King  must  be  a  patriot  from  the  first.  He  must 
be  such  in  resolution,  before  he  grows  such  in  . 
practice.  He  must  fix  <it  once  the  gerferal  prin- 
ciples and  ends  of  ail  his  acticnis,  and  determine 
that  his  whole  conduct  shall  be  regnlated  by  them^ 
sind  directed  to  t)^m.  Wh^ahe  ba^  doi^  this,  he 
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will  have  turned,  by  one  great  effort,  the  bent  of 

his  mind  so  strongly  tow  ai  ds  the  perfection  of  a 
kingly  character,  tliat  he  will  exercise  with  ease, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  natural  determination,  all  the 

virtues  of  it  i  which  will  he  suggested  to  him  on 
every  occasion  by  the  principles  wherewith  his 
mind  is  inpbued^andby  those  ends  that  are  the 
coni  tant  nhjtcts  of  his  attention. 

Lt:t  US  liieii  see  in  what  manner,  and  with  what 
effect  he  will  do  this,  upon  the  greatest  occasion 
he  can  have  of  exercising  these  virtues,  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty,  and  the  loestablislvueQt  of  a 
free  constitution* 

The  freedom  of  a  constitution  rests  on  two 
pomti.  The  orders  of  it  are  one :  so  Machiavel 
ca\lH  them,  and  I  know  not  bow  to  call  them  more 
significantly.  He  means  not  only  the  forms  and 
customs,  but  the  dillerent  classes  and  assemblies, 
of  men,  with  different  powers  and  privileges  attri* 
buted  to  them,  which  are  established  in  the  state. 
Tiie  spirit  and  character  of  the  people  are  the 
other.  On  the  mutual  conformity  and  harmony 
of  these  the  preservation  of  liberty  depends.  To 
take  avvaj,  or  esseatiuiiy  to  aher  the  former, 
cannot  be  brought  to  ps^  while  the  latter  re-> 
mmm  in  original  purity  and  vigour:  nor  can 
liberty  be  destroyed  by  this  method,  uiiicss  tiie 
attempt  be  made  with  a  military  force  sufiicieut  to 
conquer  the  nation,  which  would  not  submit  is 
tiiis  case  till  it  was  conquered,  nor  w  iUi  much 
security  to  the  cooqueror  ev^i  then.  JBiiut  these 
orders  of  the  stfttemay  bii;  essentially  altered,  aind 
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Mrve  more  effectually  to  the  destruction  of 
liberty,  than  the  taking  of  them  away  would 
serve,  if  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  people  are 
lost. 

Now  this  method  of  destroying  liberty  is  tb^ 
most  dangerous  on  many  accounts,  particularly 

on  this;  that  even  thereiga  of  the  weakest  prince, 
and  the  policy  of  the  weakest  ministry,  may  effect 
the  destruction,  when  circumstances  are  fitvoor"* 
able  to  this  method.  If  a  people  is  growing  cor- 
l*upt,  there  is  no  need  of  caps^ity  to  contrive, 
nor  of  insinuation  to  gain,  nor  of  plausibility  to 
jednce,  nor  of  eluquence  to  persnade,  nor  of 
authority  to  impose,  nor  of  courage  to  attempts 
The  roost  incapable,  awkward,  ungracious,  shock* 
jng,  prc){ligatL%  und  tinioious  wretches,  invested 
with  power,  and  masters  of  the  pur&e,  will  bf 
sufficient  for  the  work,  when  the  people  are 
complices  in  it.  Luxury  \s  yapaciuus ,  Jet  them 
feed  it :  the  mor^  \t  is  fed,  the  more  profuse  it  will 
grow.  Want  is  the  consequence  of  profusioiu 
venality  of  want,  and  dependence  of  venality.  By 
this  progression,  the  first  men  of  a  nation  will 
.become  the  pensioners  of  the  last :  and  he  who  has 
talents,  the  most  implicit  tool  to  him  who  has 
none.  The  dijjteraper  will  soon  descend,  not 
indeed  to  ipake  a  deposit  below,  and  to  re^ 
main  there,  but  to  pervade  the  whole  body. 

It  may  seem  a  singular,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  true 
proposition,  that  such  a  king  and  such  a  ministry 
.|ire  more  likely  to  begin,  and  to  pursue  with 

SHCc^ss,  this  method  pf  destroying  ^  ii;ee  <?onsti- 
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tution  of  gfovernment,  than  a  king  aad  a  ministry 
that  were  faeid  in  great  ^esteem  would  be.  This 
very  esteem  might  put  many  on  their  guard  against 
the  latter:  but  the  former  may  draw  i'l-om  <  nn, 
tempt  the  advantage  of  not  being  feared;  and  an 
advantage  this  is  in  the  beginning  of  corruption. 
Men  are  willing  toexcuse,  not  only  to  others  but 
to  themselves,  the  first  steps  thev  take  in  vice, 
and  especially  in  vice  that  allects  the  pubiick, 
and  whereof  the  pnblick  has  a  right  to  compfain. 
Those,  therefore,  who  might  withstand  corruption 
in  one  case,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  conse* 
<)u6uce  was  too  certain  to  leave  them  any  excuse^ 
may  yield  to  it  when  they  can  flatter  themselves^ 
and  endeavour  to  flatter  others,  that  Hherty  can- 
not be  destroy  ed,  nor  the  constitution  be  demo-* 
lished,  by  snch  liands  as  hold  the  sceptre,  and 
guide  the  reins  of  the  administi*ation.    But  alas  I 
the  flattery  is  gross,  and  the  excuse  without  colour. 
Ihese  men  may  ruin  their  country,  but  they 
^linot  impose  on  any,  unless  it  be  on  them- 
selves.   Nor  will  even  this  imposition  on  them- 
selves be  long  necessary.    Their  consciences 
will  be  soon  seared,  by  habit  and  by  example : 
and  they,  who  wanted  an  excuse  to  begin,  will 
want  none  to  continue  and  to  complete,  the 
tragedy  of  their  country.    Old  men  will  outlive 
iheshameof  losing  liberty,  and  young  men  will 
arise  who  know  not  that  it  ever  existed.    A  spirit 
of  slavery  will  oppose  and  oppress  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  seem  at  least  to  be  the  genius  of  the. 
nation.   Such  too  it  will  become  in  time,  when 

corruption 
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con  uplloii  lias  once  grown  to  this  height,  utileif  - 
the  progress  of  it  can  be  interrupted. 

How  inestimable  a  blessing  therefore  must  the 
succession  of  a  Patriot  King  be  esteemed  in  sncli 
CiicumstLinces  as  these,  which  would  be  a  bless- 
ing, and  a  great  one  too,  in  any  otiier  ?  Hfe,  and 
he  alone,  can  save  a  country  whose  ruin  is  so  £sur ' 
advanced.  The  utmost  that  private  men  can  do, 
who  remain  untainted  hv  the  general  contagion, 
is  to  keep  the  spirit  of  liberty  alive  in  a  few 
"  breasts ;  to  protest  against  what  they  cannot  faui« 
der,  and  to  claim  on  every  occasion  what  tbejr 
.  cannot  by  their  own  strength  recover. 

Machiavel  has  treated,  in  the  discourses  before 
cited,  this  question,  **  whether,  when  the  people 

are  grown  corrupt,  u  iVec  trovcrnnient  can  be 
'       maintained  if  they  enjoy  it; .or establishc^d,  if 

they  enjoy  it  not  ?'*  And  upon  the  whole  matt^ 
he  concludes  for  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  im« 
possibility,  of  succeeding  in  either  case.  It  will  be 
.  worth  while  to  observe  his  way  of  reasoning.  He 
asserts  very  truly,  and  proves  by  the  example  of 
the  iiuiviau  commonweahh ;  tliat  those  ofders 
which  are  proper  to  maintain  liberty,  while  a  peo-  ^ 
pie  remain  uncorrupt,  become  improper  and  hurt- 
ful to  liberty,  when  a  people  is  grown  corrapit. 
To  remedy  t  his  abuse,  new  laws  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient.  1  hese  orders,  tlierefore,  must  be  cliaug- 
ed,  according  to  him,  and  the  constitution  must 
be  adapted  to  the  depraved  manners  of  the 
people.  He  shows,  tiiut  such  a  change  in 
the  orders;  and  constituent  part:»  of  the  govern*- 

'  ment. 
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ment,  is  impracticable,  whether  the  attempt  be 
inade  by  gentle  and  slow,  or  by  violent  and  preei- 
pitate  measures;  and  from  thence  be  condildeff, 
thai  a  free  commonwealth  can  neither  be  main- 
tained by  a  corrupt  people,  nor  be  established 
among  them.  But  he  adds»  that^  *^  if  this  can 
possibly  be  done,  it  must  be  done  by  dran^ng 
the  constitution  to  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 
**  vernment,"  "  accioche  quelli  huomini  i  quali 
daile  leggi  non  possono  essere  corretti,  fussero 
"  da  una  podesta,  in  qualche  modo,  frenati/' 
That  a  corrupt  people,  whom  law  cannot  cor* 
rect,  may  be  restrained  and  corrected  by  a 
•*  kingly  power."  Here  is  the  hinge  on  which 
lihe  whole  turns.  Another  advantage  that  a  free 
monarchy  has  over  all  other  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment, beside  the  advantage  of  being  more 
easily  and  more  usefully  tempered  with  aristocra* 
tical  and  democraticnl  powers,  which  is  men- 
tioned above,  is  this.  Those  governments  are 
made  up  of  different  parts,  and  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
jointed by  the  shocks  to  which  they  are  exposed : 
but  a  free  monarclucal  goverinnent  is  more  com- 
pact, because  there  is  a  part  the  more  thatkeeps^ 
like  the  key-stone  of  a  vault,  the  whole  building 
together.  They  cannot  be  mended  in  a  state  of  cor- 
ruption, tliey  must  be  in  effect  constituted  anew, 
and  in  that  attempt  they  may  be  diasolved  for  . 
ever :  but  this  is  not  the  case  of  a  free  monarchy. 
To  preserve  liberty  by  new  laws  aiiii  new  schemes 
of  government,  while  the  corruption  of  a  people 
cwtinues  and  grows,  is  absolutely  impossibie :  *  bat 

to 
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to  restore  and  preserve  it  under  old  laws,  and  an 
Did  constitution,  by  retnfusin^  into  the  mmdst  of 

men  the  spirit  of  this  consititatioii,  is  not  only 
•possible^  but  is,  iu  a  particular  manner,  easy  to  a 
king.  A  corrupt  commonwealth  remains  iiith- 
out  remedy,  tliousfh  all  the  orders  and  forms  of  it 
subsist:  a  free  monarchical  gpvernnient  cannot 
remain  absolutely  jio,  'as  long  as  the  orders  and 
forms  of  the  constitution  subsist.  These,  alone, 
are  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  dead  letter  pf 
freedom,  or  masks  of  liberty.  In  the  first  cba^* 
ractcr  they  serve  to  no  ^ood  purpose  whatsoever: 
in  the  second  they  serve  to  a  bad  one ;  because  ty- 
ranny, or  government  by  will,  becomes  more  se- 
Tere,  and  more  secure,  under  their  disguise,  than 
it  wouid  it  it  was  barefaced  and  avowed.  But  a 
king  can,  easily  'to  liimself  and  without  violence 
to  his  people,  renew-  ttie  spii-it  of  liberty  in  therr 
minds,  quicken  this  dead  letter,  and  pull  oiT.this 
maski 

As  soon  as  corruption  ceases  to  be  an  expedi-- 
ent  of  government,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  such  as 
soon  as  a  Patriot:  King  is  raised  to  the  throne, 
the  panacea  is  applied  ;  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion revives  of  course  t  and,  as  fast  as  it  revives, 
the  orders  and  forms  of  the  constitution  are  restor- 
ed to  their  primitive  integrity,  and  become  what 
they  were  intended  to  be,  real  barriers  against 
arbitrary  power,  not  blinds  nor  masks  under 
which  tyranny  may  He  concealed.  Depravation 
of  mauuers  exposed  the  constitution  to  ruin: 

teformatioa  will  securer  it.   M^n  decline  easily  . 
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£rom  virt^ie  j  for  there  is  a  devil  too  in  the  poIit*cal 
tystem«  a  constant  tempter  at  hand :  a  Patriot 
King  will  want  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
cast  out  this  devil,  lo  make  the  temptation  cease, 
and  to  deliver  his  subjects^  if  not  from  the  guilty 
yet  from  the  consequence,  of  their  fali.  Under 
'lira,  they  will  not  only  ceajte  to  do  evil,  but  learn 
to  do  well;  for,  by  rendering  publick  virtue 
and  real  capacity  the  sole  means  of  acquiring 
any  degree  of  power  or  profit  in  the  state, 
he  will  set  the  passions  of  their  hearts  on  the 
side  of  liberty  and  good  government.  A  Patriot 
King  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  reformers; 
for  he  isbimself  asort  of  standing  miracle^  so  rarely 
seen  and  solittle  understood,  that  the  sure  effects 
of  his  appearance  will  be  admiration  and  love  in 
ev0ry  honest  breast^  confusion  andterrour  to  every 
guilty  conscience,  but  submission  and  resignation 
in  all.  A  new  people  will  seem  to  arise  with  a 
liew  king.  Innumerable  metamorphoses^  like 
those  which  poets  feign,  will  happen  in  very 
deed :  and,  while  men  are  conscious  that  they  are 
the  same  individuals,  the  ditlercnce  of  their  senti- 
ments will  almost  persuade  them^  that  they  are 
changed  into  different  beings. 

But,  that  we  m:i y  not  expect  more  fi'om  iuch  a 
king  than  even  he  can  perform,  it  is  necessary 
•  to  premise  another  general  observation,  after 
which  I  shall  descend  into  some  that  will  be  more 
particular. 

Absolute  stability  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any- 
thing humane  for  that  which  exists  immutably 
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exists  alone  Tiecessarily,  and  this  attribute  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  can  neitlioi-  Ix  lonj;  to  ni;uj, 
nor'to  the  works  of  man.  The  best  instituted 
governments,  like  the  best  constitnted  animal 
bodies,  carry  in  ll(n)  tie  seeds  of  their 
destruction;  and,  though  tliey  p:rovv  and  im. 
prove  for  a  time,  they  will  soon  tend  visibly  to 
their  dissolution.  Every  hour  they  live  is  an  hour 
tiie  less  that  they  have  to  live.  All  tliat  can  he 
done,  therefore,  to  prolong  the  duratiou  of  a  good 
-  government,  is  to  draw  it  back,  on  every' favour- 
able occasion,  to  the  first  good  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  When  these  occasions  happen" 
often,  and  are  well  improved,  sucli  govertt- 
ments  are  prospcFrous  and  durable.  When  they 
happen  seldoni,  or  are  ill  ini proved,  these  poli- 
tical bodies  live  in  pain,  or  ia  languor,  and  die 
soon. 

A  Patriot  King  affords  oiie  of  the  occasions 

I  mention  in  a  free  nionarchica!  state,  and  the 
verv  bestthat  can  happen.  It  should  be  iinprov- 
ed,  like  snatches  of  fair  weather  at  sea,  to  re- 
pair the  damages  sustained  in  the  last  storm,  and 
to  prepare  to  re:;ist  tlie  next.  !  '>»•  .su^:h  a  king 
cannot  secure  to  his  people  i  succession  of  princes 
like  himself.  He  will  do  all  he  can  toward  it, 
by  his  example  and  by  his  instruction.  But  after 
all,  the  royal  mantle  will  not  convey  tiic  spirit  of 
patriotism  into  another  king,  as  the  mantle  of  £ji- 
'  jah  did  the  gift  of  prophecy  into  another  prophet. 
The  utuiost  he  can  do,  and  that  ^vliica  de  erves 
the  utmost  gratitude  iVoni  his  subjects,  is  to  restore 
Vol.  IVV  T  good 
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good  goTernment,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  it,  and  to 
maintain  and  confirm  both,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign.  The  rest  his  people  must  do 
for  themselves.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  have 
none  but  themselves  to  blame :  if  they  do,  they 
will  have  the  principal  ohligation  to  him.  In  all 
events,  they  will  have  been  free  men  one  reign  the 
longer  by  his  means,  and  perhaps  more ;  since  he 
will  leave  them  much  better  prepared  and  disposec| 
to  defend  their  liberties,  than  he  found  them. 

This  general  observation  beir^g  made,  let  ns 
now  descend,  in  some  detail,  to  the  particular  steps 
and  measures  that  such  a  king  must  pursue,  to 
merit  a  much  nobler  title  than  all  those  which 
many  prince^^  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  east,  are 
so  proud  to  accumulate. 

First  then,  be  must  begin  to  govern  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  reign.  For  the  very  first  steps  he 
makes  in  government  will  give  the  first  im- 
pression, and  as  it  were  the  presage  of  bis  reign 
and  may  be  of  great  importance  ni  many  otlier  rq- 
^]>(  cts  beside  that  of  opinion  and  reputation. 
His  first  core  will  be,  no  doubt,  to  purge  his  courts 
and  to  call  into  the  administration  such  men  aslieh 
can  assure  inmself  wM  serve  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  intends  to  govern* 

As  to  the  first  point ;  if  tlie  precedent  reign  has 
been  bad,  we  kuow  how  he  will  find  the  court 
composed.  The  men  in  power  will  be  some  of 
those  adventurers,  busy  and  bold,  who  thrust  and 
crowd  themselves  early  iiito  the  intrigue  of  party 
«nd  the  management  o£  al&irs  of  state,  oAea 

without 
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Without  true  abilit}^  always  without  true  am- 
bition,  or  even  the  appearances  of  virtue :  who 
niean  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  making  a 
{brtune,  the  acquisition  of^  wealth  to  satisfy 
avarige,  and  of  titles  and  ribands  to  satisfy 
Vanity.  Sdch  as  these  are  siire  to  be  employed  by 
«  wedk,  or  a  wicked  king :  they  impose  on  the 
lirsti  and  are  chosen  by  tlie  last.  Nor  is  it 
inarvellotts  that  they  are  so,  since  every  other  want 
is  supplied  in  them  by  the  want  of  good  principles 
fend  a  good  conscience ;  and  siuce  these  defects 
become  ministerial  perfections,  in  k  reign  when 
theasures  are  pursued  and  designs  carried  on  that 
every  honest  man  will  disapprove.  All  the  pro- 
stitutes who  set  themselves  to  sale,  all  the  locusts  . 
Inrho  devour  the  laiid^  with  crowds  of  spies^  pa* 
rasites,  and  sycophants,  will  surruuiid  tliethioae 
under  the  patronage  of  such  ministers^  and  whole 
swarms  of  little,  noisome^  nameless  insects  will 
hum  and  buzz  in  every  corner  of  the  court.  Such 
ministers  will  be  cast  off,  and  such  abettors  of  a 
ministry  will  be  chased  away,  together  4nd  at 

once,  bv  a  Patriot  King.  : 

Some  of  them  perhaps  will  be  abandoned  by 
him.;  not  to  party Tury,  but  to  national  justice^ 
not  to  sate  private  resentments,  and  to  serve  par- 
ticular interests,  but  to  make  satisfaction  £or 
wrongs  done  to  their  country,  and  to  stand  at 
examples  of  terrour  to  future  administrations. 
Clemency  makes,  no  doubt,  an  amiable  part  of  tiie 
character  I  attempt  to  draw ;  but  clemency,  to  be  a 
virtue,  must  Luve  it's  bouudb,  like  other  virtue^  : 
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and  surely  these  bounds  are  extelnded  enough  hy 

a  maxim  I  huv  o  read  somewhere,  thai  iiailtiesaiid 
even  vices  may  be  passed  over,  but  not  enormous 
crimes;  "  multa  donanda  ingeniis  puto,  sed  do» 
*^  jKiri<ia  \ltia,  iioii  portcnta." 

Among  the  bad  company,  with  which  such  a 
court  will  abound,  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  ef  men 
too  low  to  he  much  rec^arded,  and  too  high  tu  be 
quite  ueglecltd  ;  tlie  himber  of  every  administra- 
tion, tlie  furniture  of  every  court.    These  giit 
car\  L(l  tilings  are  seldom  answerable  for  more  tijaii 
the  men  on  a  chess-board,  who  are  moved  about 
at  will,  and  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  game  is 
not  to  be  charged.    Some  of  these  every  prince 
jim.st  have  about  iiim.    The  pageantry  ol  a  court 
requireslhat  be  should :  and  this  pageantry,  like 
many  other  despicabl?  things,  ought  not  to  be  laid 
aside.     But  as  much  samoness  as  tliere  may 
appear  in  the  characters  of  this  sort  of  men,  there 
is  one  distinction  that  will  be  made,  whenever  a 
good  prince  succeeds  to  the  tlirone  after  aa  uiiqui- 
tous  adminrstration  :  the  distinction  I  mean  i^ 
between  those  who  have  affected  to  dip  themselves 
deeply  in  precedent  inHjuiiies,  and  those  who  have 
hud  the  virtue  to  keep  aloof  from  them^  or  the 
good  luck  not  to  be  called  to  any  share  in  them« 
And  ilius  much  for  the  iU'.st  poiut,  that  of  purging 
his  CourX*  ,  -  '  . 

As  to  the  second,  that  of  calling  to  bis  admi* 
lustration  such  men  as  he  can  assure  himself  will 
serve  ox\  the  same  principles  on  which  he  intends 
to  govern,,  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  much  upon 
iG  .  ,       ,     ►  it 
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it.  A  good  priace  will  ao  more  choose  ill  men, 
than  a  wise  prince  will  choose  fools.  Deception 

-  in  one  case  is  indeed  more  easy  than  in  the  other  ; 
because  a  knave  may  be  an  artfid  hypocrite, 
whereas  a  silly  fellow  can  never  impose  himself  for  ^ 
a  man  of  sense.    And  least  of  all,  in  a  country 
like- ours,  can  eitlier  of  these  deceptions  happen, 

if  any  degree  of  the  discernment  of  spirits  becm- 

-  ployed  to  choose.  The  reason  is,  because  every 
man  here,  who  stands  forward  enoucjh  in  rank  and 
reputation  to  be  called  to  the  councils  (^l' his  kin^, 
must  have  given  proofs  before-hand  of  his  patri- 
otism, as  well  as  of  his  capacity,  if  he  has 
eitlier,  suiiicient  to  determine  his  general  cha-  . 

.   racter.  ■     ^  ,  • 

There  is,  howpver,  one  distinction  to  be  made 

■ 

as  to  the  capacity  of  ministers,  on  which  I  will 

insist  a  little  :  because  I  think  it  \  cry  important 
utali  times,  particularly  so  at  this  time:  and  be* 
cause  it  escapes  observation  most  commonly. 

.  The  distinction  I  mean  is  that  between  a  cmmins: 
mananda  wise  man:  and  this  distinction  is  i)uili  on 
a  inanifest  diiference  in  nature,  how  imperceptible 
soever  it  may  become  to  weak  e5:es,  or  to  eyes  ' 
that  look  at  liicir object  through  \h:*  false  medium 
of  custom  and  habit.  My  lord  liacon  says,  that 
cunning  is  left-handed  or  crooked  wisdom.  I 
would  rather  say  that  it  is  a  part,  but  the  lowest 
part  of  wisdom  i  employed  lilonc  by  some,  because 
they  have  not  the  other  parts  to  employe  and 

,  by  some,  because  it  is  as  much  as  they  want, 
within  those  bounds  of  a-qtion  which  they  prescribe 
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to  themselves,  and  sufficient  to  the  ends  that  th^ 
propose.   The  difference  seems  to  consist  ii| 

degree,  and  application,  rather  than  in  kind- 
Wisdom  is  neither  {eft-handed,  nor  crooked :  but 
the  beads  of  some  men  contain  little,  and  th^ 
hearts  of  others  employ  it  wrong.  To  use  my 
lord  Bacon's  own  comparison,  thq  punning  mai^ 
knows  how  tq  pack  the  cards,  the  wise  man  bow 
to  play  the  game  better:  but  it  would  be  of  no 
uae  to  the  tirst  to  pack  tlie  cards,  if  his  ktiowledgi^ 
^ (^topped  here,  and  he  bad  no  skill  in  t|ie  game; 
nor  to  the  sfecond  to  play  the  game  better,  if  he 
did  not  know  how  to  pack  the  cards,  that  he  might 
unpack  them  by  new  shuffling.  Inferiour  wis^ 
dom  or  cunning  may  get  the  better  oif  folly: 
but  superiour wisdom  will  getthe  betterof  cunning. 
"Wisdom  and  canning  h^ve  of  ten  the  same  ohr 
jects ;  but  a  wise  man  will  have;  more  and  greater 
in  liis  view.  The  least  will  not  fill  his  soul,  not, 
ever  become  the  principal  there;  but  wil(  be  pur-* 
sued  in  siibserviency,  in  subordination  at  least,  to 
the  other.  Vi^isdQm  and  cunning  may  employ 
sometimes  the  same  means  too :  hu  t  the  wise  man 
stoops  to  these  means,  and  the  other  cannot  rise 
above  them.  Simulation  and  dissimulation,  for 
instance,  are  the  chief  arts  of  cunning  ;  the  first 
will  be  estfemed  always  by  a  wise  man  unworthy 
of  him,  and  will  be  therefore  avoided  by  him,  ii\ 

very  possible  rase^  for,  to  resume  my  Lord  Ba- 
con's comparison,  simulation  is  put  on  that  we 
may  look  into  the  cards  of  aiiotiier,  whereas  dissi- 
inulation  intends  nothing  more  than  to  hide  ouc 

own. 
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ewfti,    Stmtilation  i»  a  stiletto,  not  only  an  ofTen- 

sivej  but  an  luilawiul  weapon:  and  the  use  ot  it 
may  be  rarely,  very  rarely,  excused,  but  never 
justified.  Dissimulation  is  a  shield,  as  secrecy  is 
armour :  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  preserve 
secrepy  in  tlie  administration  of  publick  afl'airs 
'  without  some  degree  of  dissimulation,  than  it  is 
to  succeed  in  it  without  secrec3^  These  two  arts 
of  cunning  are  i^ke  the  alloy  mingled  with  pur© 
ore.  A  little  is  necessary,  and  will  not  debases 
tlie  coin  below  it's  proper  standard  i  but  if  more 
than  that  little  be  employed,  the  coin  loses  it's 
currency,  and  the  coiner  his  credit. 

We  may  observe  much  the  same  difference  be- 
tween  wisdom  and  cunning,  both  as  to  the  objects 
they  propose  and  to  the  means  they  employ,  as 
we  observe  between  the  visual  powers  of  differcHt 
men.  One  sees  distinctly  the  objects  that  arc 
near  to  him,  their  immediate  relations,  and  their 
direct  tendencies :  and  a  sight  like  this  serves  well 
enough  the  purpoiie  of  those  who  cojicern  them* 
selves  no  further.  The  cunnin^g  minister  is  009 
of  those ;  he  neither  sees,  nor  is  concerned  to  see, 
^ny  further  than  his  personal  interests,  ^d  the 
support  of  his  administration,  require,  If  such 
a  man  overcomes  any  actual  difficulty,  avoids 
any  immediate  distre^is,  or,  without  doing  either 
of  these  eifectually,  gains  a  little  time,  by  all  thei 
low  artifice  which  cunning  is  ready  to  suggest, 
and  baseness  of  mmd  to  employ,  he  triumphs, 
and  is  flattered  by  his  mercenary  train,  pn  the 
l^re^t  event  y  which  amounts  often  to  liQ  more 
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than  this,  that  he  got  into  distress  by  one  series 

of  faults,  and  out  of  it  hv  aiiother.  The  wise 
minister  sees,  aad  is  concerned  to  see  further,  be- 
cause  government  has  a  further  concern :  he  sees 
the  objects  that  are  distant  as  well  as  those  that 
are  near,  ^nd  all  their  remote  relations,  and  even 
their  indirect  tendencies.  He  thinks  of  fame  as 
well  as  of  applause,  and  prefers  that,  which  to  be 
enjoypd  must  be  given,  to  that  vhichtnaybe 
botight.  He  considers  his  administration  as  a 
single  day  in  the  great  year  of  government ;  hut 
as  a  day  that  is  affected  by  those  which  M'ent  be- 
YoVe^  and  that  mu>t  all'ect  those  which  are  to  folJow. 
He  combines,  therefore,  and  compares  all  these 
objects,  reiations,  and  tendencies ;  and  the  judg- 
ment he  makes,  on  an  entire  not  a  partial  survey 
of  them,  is  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  That  scheme 
of  the  reasfoq  of  state,  which  lies  open  before  a 
wise  minister,  contains  all  the  great  principles  of 
government,  and  all  the  great  interests  of  his 
country  :  so  that,  as  lie  prepares  some  events,  he 
iprepares  against  others^  whether  they  be  likely  to 
happen  during  his  administration,  or  in  some 
future  time.  ' 

Many  reflections  might  be  added  to  these,  and 
many  examples  be  brought  to  illustrate  them. 
Some  I  could  draw  from  the  men  I  have  seen  at 
tiie  head  of  buijincss,  and  make  very  strong 
contrasts  of  men  of  great  wisdom  with  those  of 
mere  cunning.  But  I  conclude  this  head,  that  I 
may  proceed  to  ar.otherof  no  less  importance. 

To  espouse  no  party,  but  to  govern  like  the 
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eommoti  father  of  his  people,  is  so  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  Patriot   King,  that    he  who 
does  otherwise  forfeits  the  title.    It  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  and  glory  of  this  character,  that  princes 
\tho  maintain  it,  and  they  alone^  are  so  far 
from  the  necessity,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  temptation,  of  governing  by  a  party  j  whicii 
must  always  end  in  the  government  of  a  faction; 
the  faction  of  the  piiiice,  if  he  hvs  ability  ^  the 
faction  of  his  ministers,  if  he  has  not  j  and  eitlier 
one  way  or  other,  in  the  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple.   For  faction  is  to  party  what  the  superlative 
is  to  the  positive:  party  is  a  political  evil,  and 
faction  is  the  worst  of  all  parties.    The  true 
image  of  a  free  people,  goverued  by  a  Patriot 
King,  is  that  of  a  patriarchal  family,  where  the 
head  and  all  the  members  are  united  by  one  com- 
mon  interest,  and  animated  by  one  common 
spirit ;  and  where,  if  any  are  perverse  enough  to 
have  another,  they  wilt  be  soon  borne  down  by  the 
superiority  of  those  who  have  the  same,  and,  fnr 
from  making  a  division,  they  will  but  confirm  the 
union  of  the  little  state.    That  ,  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  these  ideas  of  (perfect  go- 
vernment, and  social    happiness  iiiider  it,  is 
desirable  in  every  state,  no  man  will  ,  be  absurd 
enough  tv  deny.    Tiie  sole  question  is,  therciore, 
how  near  tp  them  it  is  possible  to  attain  ?  For, 
if  this  attempt  be  not  absolutely  impracticable, 
nil  tht  views  of  a  Patriot  King  will  be  directed 
to  make  it  succeed.    Instead  of  abetting  the  di- 
visions of  his  people,  he  will  endeavour  to  unite 
thcai,  aud  lo  be  himself  the  centre  of  their  union : 
.  ■  instead 
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instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  iiead  of  on^ 
partj*  in  order  to  govern  his  people^  he  will  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  people  in  order  to 
govern,  or  more  properly  to  sulKlue,  ali  parties. 
Novir,  to  arrive  at  this  desirable  uuion^  and  to 
maintain  it,  will  be  found  more  difficult  in  some 
cases  tluiii  in  others,  but  absolutely  impob^ible  m 
l^one,  to  a  wise  and  good  prince. 

If  his  people  are  united  in  their  submission  to 
him,  and  in  tlieir  attadiment  to  the  established 
goverament,  he  must  not  only  espouse  but  create 
s  party,  in  order  to  govern  by  one :  and  what 
should  tempt  him.  to  pursue  so  wild  a  measure  ? 
A  prince,  who  aims  at  more  power  than  the  con- 
stitution gives  him,  may  b^  soterjipted  s  because  he 
inay  hope  to  ob^in  in  the  disorders  of  the  state 
what  cannot  he  obtained  in  quiet  times ;  and  be-r 
cause  contending  parties  will  give  what  a  nation 
Kjrill  not.  Parties,  even  before  they  degenerate 
into  absolute  factions^  are  stiH  numbers  of  men 
associated  together  for  certain  purposes,  And  cerT 
tain  interests,  which  are  not,  or  which  are  not 
aUowed  to  be  those  of  th^  comm^nity  by  others, 
A  more  private  or  personal  interest  comes  hut 
too  sooil  and  too  often,  to  be  superadded,  and  to 
grow  predoininant  in  them  \  and  whei^  it  does  so^ 
whatever  occasions  or  principles  began  to  form 
them,  the  samelogick  prevails'  in  them  that  prevails 
in  every  church.  The  interest  of  the  state  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  party,  as  the  interest 
cf  religioii  19  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
church ;  and,  with  thi^  pretence  or  prepossession, 
ihe  iuterest  pf  the  ;^tate  becomes^  like  th^t  of  re* 
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ligion,  a  remote  consideration,  is  never  pursued 
for  it's  own  sake,  and  is  often  sacnliced  to  the 
ptherJ  A  king,  therefore,  who  has  ill  designs  tQ 
Carry  on,  must  endeavour  to  divide  a  united  peor 
ple»  and  by  blending  or  ^eeming  to  blend 
interests  with  that  of  a  party,  he  may  succeed  per- 
haps,  aud  his  party  and  he  may  share  the  bpoili 
<of  a  ruined  nation :  but  such  a  party  is  then  be- 
come a  faction^  such  a  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  such 
a  guvernmcnt  is  a  conspiracy.  A  Patriot  King 
Oiust  renounce  his  character,  to  have  such  de- 
signs ;  or  act  against  his  own  designs,  to  pursue 
such  methods.  Both  are  too  absurd  to  be  sup- 
posed.  It  remains,  therefore,  th^t  its  all  tjie 
good  ends  of  government  are  most  attainable  in 
a  united  state,  aud  as  the  divisions  of  a  people 
pan  serve  to  bad  purposes  alou^>  the  king  we 
suppose  here  will  deem  the  union  of  his  subjects 
his  greatest  advantage,  and  will  think  himself 
{lappy  to  hnd  that  established,  which  he  would 
have  employed  the  whole  labour  of  his  life  to 
bring  about.  This  seems  so  plain,  that  I  am 
ready  to  fnake  excuses  for  haying  insisted  at  aU 
ypon  it. 

Let  ns  turn  ourselves  to  another  supposition, 
to  that  of  a  divided  i^tate*  This  will  fall  in  oftenec 
with  the  orflinary:  pourse  of  things  in  free  go* 
vernments,  and  especially  after  iniquitous  aud 
weak  administrat  ions.  Such  a  state  may  be  better 
or  worse,  and  the  great  aud  gO|od  purposes  of  a 
Patriot  King  more  or  less  attainable  in  it,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  diiierent  nature  oi  those  divisions : 

and 
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and,  therefore,  we  will  consider  this  state  ia 
difierent  lights. 

A  people  niijy  be  iiiiited  in  submission  to  the 
p/ince,  and  to  the  estabhshmcnt,  and  yet  be  di- 
vided about  general  principles,  or  particular  mea- 
sures of  trovrrnnient.  In  the  first  case,  lin  y  will 
do  by  iheir  constitution  what  has  been  frequently 
done  by  the  Scripture,  strain  it  to  their  own 
notions  and  prejudices;  and,  if  they  cannot 
Strain  it,  alter  it  as  niudi  as  is  necessary  to  render 
it  conformable  to  them.  In  the  second,  they 
ivill  support  or  oppose  particular  acts  of  admini- 
strations and  defend  or  attack  tlie  persons  em-^ 
ployed  in  them :  and  both  these  ways  a  conflict 
of  parties  may  arise,  bnt  no  great  difficulty  to  a 
prince  who  determines  to  pursue  the  union  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  prosperity  of  bis  kingdoms  in* 
dependently  of  all  parties. 

When  parties  are  divided  by  difierent  notions 
and  principles  concerning  some  particular  eccle- 
siastical, oi*  civil  institutions,  tlje  constitution, 
which  should  be  tlieir  rule,  must  be  that  of  the 
prince.  He  may  and  he  ought  to  show  his  dislike 
or  his  favour,  as  he  judges  the  constitution  may 
be  hurt  or  iaiprovLd,  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  hurt  he  is  never  to  suffer,  not  for  his  own 
sake  i  and  therefore  surely  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
whimsical,  factious,  or  ambitious  set  oi  uicii.  The 
improvement  he  must  always  desire ;  but  as  every 
new  modification  in  a  scheme  of  government  and 
of  national  policy  is  of  great  importance,  and 
requires  more  and  deeper  consideration  than  the 
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Warmtli,  and  hurry,  and  rashness  of  party- 
conduct  admit,  the  duty  of  a  prince  seeins  to  re- 
quire that  he  should  render  by  his  influence  the 
proceedings  more  orderly  and  more  deliberate, 
even  when  he  a[)proves  the  end  to  wliich  they  are 
dkected.  All  this  may  be  done  by  him  without 
fomenting  diirision :  and»  far  from  forming  or 
espousing  a  party,  he  will  defeat  party  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  on  some  occasions  j  and  lead 
men,  from  acting  with  a  party-spirit,  to  act  with 
a  national  spirit,  on  others. 

When  the  division  is  about  particular  measures 
of  government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion is  alone  concerned,  a  Patriot  King  will,  stand 
in  want  of  party  as  little  as  in  any  other  case. 
Under  liis  reign,  the  opportunities  of  forming: 
an  opposition  of  this  sort  will  be  rare,  and  the 
pretences  generally  weak.  Nay,  the  motives  to 
it  will  lose  niuch  of  their  force,  when  a  govern- 
ment is  strong jn  reputation,  and  men  are  kept  ia 
good  humour  by  feeling  the  rod  of  a  party  on 
no  occasion,  though  they  feel  the  weight  of  the 
sceptre  on  some.  Such  oppurl unities,  however, 
may  happen  ^  and  there  may  be  reason,'  as  well 
as  pretences,  sometimes  for  opposition  even  ia 
such  a  reign:  at  least  we  will  suppose  so,  that 
we  may  include  in  this  argument  every  contin- 
gent case*  Grievances  then  are  complained  of, 
mistakes  and  abuses  in  government  are  pointed 
out,  and  ministers  are  prosecuted  by  their 
enemies.   Shall  tl^e  prince  on  the  throne  form  a 

party 
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party  by  intrigue,  and  by  secret  and  cbrnipt  in- 
flnence,  to  oppose  the  prosecutioo.  ?  When  the 
|>rince  and  the  ministers  are  participed  crH 
minis/*  when  every  thing  id  to  t>e  defended,  lesi 
sametbing  should  c  ome  out,  that  may  unravel  the 
silly  wicked  scheme,  and  disclose  to  pubiick  sight 
the  whole  turpitude  of  the  administration  i  thei^ 
is  no  help,  this  must  bd  done,  jtnd  such  a  party 
must  be  formed,  because  such  a  party  alone  will 
submit  to  a  drudgery  of  tl)is  kiiidi  But  a  prince^ 
who  is  not  in  these  circumstances,  will  not  havef 
recourse  to  these  means.  He  has  others  more 
open,  more  noble,  and  more  eiTectual  in  his 
power :  he  knows  that  the  views  of  his  government 
are  ri  s^ht,  and  thatthe  tenour  of  his  administration 
is  good  ;  but  he  knows  that  neitiier  he  nor  his 
ministers  are  infalliblei  nor  impeccable.  There^ 
ma}^  be  abuses  in  his  government^  mistakes  in  his 
ailminist ration,  and  gailt  in  his  ministers,  which 
he  has  not  observed :  and  he  will  be  far  from  un« 
puting  the  complaintsi  that  gave  him  occasion  td 
observe  them,  to  a  spirit  of  party ;  much  less  will 
he  treat  those  who  carry  on  such  prosecutions  in 
a  legal  manner,  a%  incendiaries,  and  as  enemies 
to  his  government.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  dis- 
tinguish the  voic  ?  of  his  people  from  tlic  clamour 
of  a  faction,  and  will  hearken  to  it.  He  wdl 
redress  grievances,  correct  errours,  and  reform  ot 
punish  ministers*  This  he  will  do  as  a  good 
prince  :  and  as  a  wise  one,  he  will  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  dignity  shall  be  maintained^ 
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and  that  his  authority  shall  increase,  with  hit 

reputation,  by  it. 

Should  the  efforts  of  a  mere  faction  be  bent  to 
calumniate  his  gorernment,  and  to  distress  the 
a'iministratioii  on  groundless  pretences,  and  for 
insufficient  reasons ;  he  will  not  neglect,  but  he 
will  not  apprehend  neither^  the  short-lived  and 
contemptible  scheme.  He  v/ill  indeed  have  no 
reason  to  do  so  i  for  let  the  fautors  of  male-admi^* 
nistration,  whenever  an  opposition  is  made  to  it, 
affect  to  insinuate  as  much  as  they  please,  that 
their  masters  are  in  no  other  circumstances  than 
those  to  which  the  very  best  ministers  stand  ex- 
posed, objects  of  general  envy  and  of  partictilar 
malice,  it  will  remain  etenialjy  true,  that  ground- 
less opposition,  in  a  well-regulated  monarchy, 
can  never  be  strong  and  durable.  To  be  con- 
viuced  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  one  needs 
only  to  reflect  how  many  well-grounded  attacks 
have  been  defeated,  and  bow  few  have  succeeded, 
against  the  most  wicked  and  the  weakest  admini- 
strations. Every  king  of  Britain  has  means 
.  enough  in  his  power,  to  defeat  and  to  cafni  o{)[)u- 
sition.  But  a  Patriot  King,  abpve  all  others, 
may  safely  rest  his  cause  on  the  innocency  of  hi» 
admiiiistrattoh,  on  the  constitutional  strength  of 
the  crown,  and  on  the  concurrence  of  his  peiiple, 
to  whom  he  dares  appeal,  and  by  whom  he  will  bei 
iiupported.  ' 

To  conclude  all  I  will  say  oi^  the  divisions  of 
this  kind ;  let  me  add,  that  the  case  of  a  ground^ 
less  opposition  can  hardly  happen  in  a  bad  reign, 

because 
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Tiecatt?e  in  such  a  reigii  just  occasions  of  oppoi* 
sitioa  must  of  course  be  IVequenil y  given,  as  we 
have  allowed  that  they  may  be  given  sooietinies^ 
though  very  rarely,  in  a  good  rei«:n ;  but  that, 
whether  it  be  well  or  ill  i^tounded,  wiicilierit  he  that 
of  the  nation,  or  that  of  a  faction,  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  with  respect  to  it  will  be  the  same  ^  and 
one  way  or  other  this  conduct  must  have  a  very 
fatal  event.   Such  a  prineevviil  notuiciKlliic  aiUnini- 
stration,  as  long  as  he  can  resist  thejustest  and  most 
popular  opposition  :  and,  therefore,  this  opposition 
j^'ill  last  and  grow,      long  as  a  free  constitution 
IS  in  force,  aud  the  spirit  of  hberty  is  preserved  ; 
£)r$o  long  even  a  change  of  his  ministers,  without 
8  change  of  his  measures,  will  not  be  sufficient. 
The  fv)rnier  without  the  latrer  is  a  mere  bauter, 
and  would  be  deemed  and  taken  for  such,  by 
every  man  who  did  not  oppose  on  a  factious  prin* 
ciple;  that  I  mean  of  getting  into  power  at  any 
rate,  and  using  it  as  ill,  perhaps  worse  than  the 
men  he  ^  helped  to  turn  out  of  it.   Nqw  if.  such 
men.  as  these  abound;  and  they  will  abound  in  the 
decliiie  of  a  free  govci  nnient,  a  bad  prince,  whe- 
ther he  changes  or  does  not  change  his  ministers, 
may  hope      govern  by  the  spirit  and  art  of  a 
faction,  againi^t  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  na- 
tion.   His  character  may  be  too  low,  and  tliat  of 
his  minister  too  odious,  to.  form  originally  even  a 
faction  that  shall  be  able  to  defend  them.  Bui 
tbcy  may  apply  to  their  purposes  a  party  that  w  as 
formed  on  far  diiferent  occasions,  and  bring  num* 
beri  to  fight  for.a  cause  la  which  many  o(  them 
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would  not  (uive  listed.  The  names,  and  witix 
the  names  the  aniniosity  of  parties*  may  be  kept 
up,  when  the  causes  that  formed  them  ^bsist  no 
longer. 

When  a  party  is  thus  revived  or  continued  in 
the  spirit  of  a  faction,  the  corrupt  and  the  infa- 
tuated members  of  it  will  act  without  any  regard 
to  right  or  wrong:  and  they  who  have  asserted 
.liberty  in  one  reign,  or  opposed  invasions  of  one 
kind,  will  give  it  np  in  another  reign,  and  abet 
invasions  of  another  kind  5  thougl^  they  still  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  same  appellation,  still 
spread  the  same  baiuirr,  and  still  deafen  their  ad- 
versaries and  one  another  with  the  same  cry.  If 
the  national  cause  prevails  against  all  the  wicked 
arts  of  corruption  and  division,  that  an  obstinate 
prince  and  tlagitious  ministty  can  employ ;  yet 
will  the  struggle  be  long,  and  the  difhcuities,  the 
distresses,  and  the  danger  great,  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  people.  The  best  he  can  hope  for,  in 
such  a  csine,  will  be  to  escape  with  a  diminution 
of  his  reputation,  authority,  and  power.  He  may 
be  exposed  to  somethiiig  worse  ;  and  his  obstinacy  / 
may  force  things  to  such  extremities,  as  they  who 
oppose  him  will  lament,  and  as  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  good  government  can  alone  justify. 
If  the  wicked  arts  I  speak  of  prevail,  faction  will 
be  propagated  through  the  whole  nation,  an  ill 
pr  well  grounded  opposition  will  he,  the  question 
DO  longer,  and  the  contest  among  parties  will  be, 
who  shall  govern,  not,  how  they  shall  be  governed, 
in  short,  universal  confusion  will  foilow,  and  a 
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complete  victory,  on  any  side,  will  enslave  aB 
sides. 

1  have  Dot  ovorcliarr^ed  the  draught.  Such 
consequences  mu&t  follow  such  a  conduct:  and 
therefore  let  me  ask^  how  much  more  safe,  more 
easy,  more  pleasant,  more  honourable  is  it,  for  a 
prince  to  correct,  if  he  has  not  prevented,  male- 
administration  ^  That  he  may  be  able  to  rest  his 
cause,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  strength  of  the 
crown  and  the  concurrence  of  his  ])eople,whcncver 
any  faction  presumes  to  rise  in  opposition  to  him. 

This  a  Patriot  King  will  do.  tie  may  favour 
one  party  and  discourage  another,  upon  occasions 
wherein  the  state  of  iiis  kingdom  makes  such  a 
temporary  measure  necessary ;  but  he  will  espouse 
none,  much  lebs  will  lie  proscribe  any.  -  He  will 
list  no  party,  nnic;!i  leys  Vvill  h(*  do  tlie  meanest 
and  most  imprudent  thing  a  king  can  do,  list 
him.^:eif  in  any.  It  vvill  be  his  aim  to  pursue  tru$ 
principles  of  government  independently  of  all : 
and,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  this  measure,  his 
reign  will  become  an  undeniable  and  glorious 
proof,  that  a  wise  and  good  prince  may  unite  his 
subjects,  and  be  himself  the  centre  of  tlieir 
union,  uotvvithstandmg  any  of  these  divisions, 
that  have  been  hitherto  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  view  the  divided  state  of  a  nation 
in  another  light.  In  this,  the  divisions  will 
appear  more  odious,  more  dangerous;  less  de- 
pendent on  the  influence,  and  less  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  Such  will  be  the  state, 
whenever  a  people  is  divided  about  submission  to 
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their  prince,  and  a  party  is  formed,  of  spirit  and 
strengt;h  sufficient  to  oppose,  even  in  arms, 
the  established  government.  But  \tt.  this  case, 
desperate  as  it  may  seem,  a  Patriot  King  will  not 
despair  of  reconciling  and  reuniting  his  subjects 
to  himself  atid  to  one  another.  He  may  be 
obliged,  perhaps,  as  Ilcnry  ihe  iuiulli  of  France 
was,  to  conquer  iiisown^'but  then,  like  that  great 
prince,  if  lie  is  the  conqueror,  he  will  be  the 
father  too,  of  his  people.  He  must  pursue  in 
,  anns  those  whopresume  to  take  arms  ac^inst  him  ; 
but  he  will  pursue  them  like  rebellious  cliiidren 
whom  he  seeks  to  reclaim,  and  not  like  irrecon* 
ciiable  ciicaues  wltom  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
terminate. Another  prince  may  blow  up  the 
flame  of  civil  war  by  unprovok^ied  severity,  render 
those  zealous  against  him  who  were  at  worst 
indiderent,  and  determine  the  disauection  of 
others  to  open  rebellion.  When  he  has  prevailed 
against  the  faction  he  helped  to  form,  as  he  could 
not  have  prevailed  if  the  bent  of  the  nation  had 
been  against  liim,  lie  may  be  willing  to  ascribe  his 
success  to  a  party,  that  he  may  have  tiiat  pretence 
to  govern  by  a  party:  and,  far  from  reconciling 
the  minds  that  have  been  alienated  from  him,  and 
reuniting  ins  subjects  in  a  willing  unforced 
submission  to  him,  he  may  be  content  to  maintain 
himself  on  that  throne,  where  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  have  placed  him,  by  the  melancholy 
expedient  that  usurpers  and  tyrants,  who  have  no 
other  in  tiieir  power,  employ ;  the  expedient  jof 

force.    But  a  Patriot  King  will  act  with  another 
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spirit,  and  entertain  nobler  and  wiser  views,  from 
first  last,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  such 
a  conjuncture.  Nothing  less  than  the  heai  tb  of 
his  people  will  content  such  a  prince  nor  will 
he  think  his  throne  established,  till  it  is  esta- 
blished  there.  That  he  may  have  time  and 
-  -  y.  opportunity  to  gain  them,  therefore,  he  will 

*  prevent  the  flame  trom  breaking  out,  if  by  art 
and  management  he  can  do  it.  If  he  cannot,  he 
will  endeavour  to  keep  it  from  spreading  :  and  if 
tlie  phrensy  of  rebellion  di.sappoiats  him  in  both 
these  attempts,  he  will  remember  peace,  like  the 
heroick  king  I  just  now  quoted,  in  the  midst  of 
M'ar.  Like  him  he  will  forego  advantages  of  pusl> 
ing  the  latter,  rather  than  lose  an  opportunity 
of  promoting  the  former :  like  him,  in  the  heat  of 
battle  he  will  spare,  and  in  the  triumph  of  victory 
condescend  :  like  him,  he  will  beat  down  the 
violence  of  this  flame  by  his  valour,  and  ex« 
'  tinguish  even  the  embers  of  it  by  his  lenity. 

It  may  happen,  tliat  a  pi  ince,  capable  of  hold* 
ing  such  a  conduct  as  this,  may  not.  have  the 
opportunity.  He  may  succeed  to  the  throne  • 
after  a  contrary  conduct  has  been  held  :  and  when, 
among  other  divisions  which  maleadministration 
^  and  the  tyranny  of  faction  have  increased  and 
;  confirmed,  there  is  >one  against  the  established 

government  still  in  being,  though  not  still  iu 
arms.  Tiie  use  is  obvious,  whidi  a  faction  in- 
power  might  make  of  such  a  circumstance  under 
a  weak  prince,  by  ranking  in  that  division  all 
those  vvlio  opposed  the  administration^  or  at 
i6  least 
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least  by  holding  out  equal  danger  to  him  from  two 

quarters ;  from  their  enemies  wlio  iiic  nnt  him  nu 
harm,  and  from  his  enemies  who  couid  do  him 
none.  Bnt  so  gross  an  artifice  will  not  impose  oil 
a  prince  of  another  character:   he  will  soon 
discern  the  distinctions  it  becomes  him  to  make. 
He  will  see,  in  this  instance,  how  faction  breeds, 
nourishes,  and  perpetuates  faction :  he  will  observe 
how  far  that  of  the  court  contributed  to  form  the 
other,  and  contributes  still  to  keep  it  in  conn-* 
tenance  and  credit,  among  those  who  consider 
more  what  such  men  are  against,  than  what  they 
are  for.    He  will  observe,  how  much  that  of  the 
disaffected  gives  pretence  to  the  other  who  keeps 
a  monopoly  of  power  and  wealth  j  one  of  which 
oppresses,  and  the  other  beggars,  the  rest  of  the 
nation.    His  penetration  will  soon  discover,  that 
tiiese  factions  break  in  but  little  on  the  body  of 
bis  people,  and  that  it  depends  on  him  alone  to 
take  from  them  even  the  strength  they  have; 
because  that  of  the  former  is  acquired  entirely  by 
his  authority  .and  purse,  and  tliat  of  the  latter 
pvindipally  by  the  abuse  which  t  he  former  makes 
of  both.    Upon  the  whole,  the  nieasurtb  lie  has 
to  pursue  towards  the  great  object  of  a  Patriot 
King,  the  union  of  his  people,  will  appear  to 
him  extremely  easy.    How  should  tli(  y  he  other- 
wise  i  Oae  of  the  factions  must  be  dissolved,  the 
moment  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  is  with- 
drawn :  and  the  other  is  disarmed,  as  soon  .-ls  it 
is  marked  out,    it  will  have  no  shelter,  and  it 
mqbt  therefore  be  so  marked  out,  under  a  good 
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and  wise  administration  ;  for,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  it  avow  their  principles  by  refusing  those 
tests  of  fidelity  uiiich  the  law  requires,  or  perjiire 

.  themselves  by  taking  them,  they  will  be  known 
alike.  One  diiference^  and  but  one  will  be  made 
between  them  in  the  general  sense  of  mankind, 
a  ditierence  arising  from  the  greater  degree  of 
infamy  that  will  belong  justly  to  the  latter.  The 
first  may  pass  for  fools ;  the  latter  must  pass^ 
wiUiout  exeuse,  for  knaves. 

The  temis  I  ii?e  sound  harshly,  but  the  censure 
is  just :  and  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in  the  highetrt 
deofree,  and  upon  the  highest  reason,  if  we  stop 
to  make  a  reflection  or  two,  that  deserve  very  well 
to  be  made,  on  the  conduct  of  our  Jacobites; 
for  I  desire  no  stronger  instance  on  which  to 
estabiisli  the  censure,  and  to  justifv  the  terms  I 
have  us(  d.  Now  all  these,  whetiier  they  swear 
or  whether  they  do  not,  are  liable  to  one  parti* 
cular  objection,  that  did  not  lie  against  those 
who  were,  in  former  days,  enemies  to  the  king 
on  the  throne.  In  the  days  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, for  instance,  a  man  might  be  against 
the  prince  on  the  throne,  without  being  against 

.  the  constitution  of  his  country.  The  constitution 
conveyed  the  crown  by  hereditary  right  in  the 
same  family  :  and  he  who  was  a  Yorkist,  and  he 
who  was  a  Lancastrian,  might,  and  I  doubt  not 
did,  pretend  in  every  contest  to  have  this  right 
on  his  side-  The  same  constitution  was  agknow- 
Jedged  by  both  :  and,  therefore,  so  much  indul- 
gence was  shown  by  law  to  botli,  at  least  in  the 

time 
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time  of  Henry  the  seventh,  that  submission  to 
a  king  "  de  facto"  could  not  be  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  either.   Thus  again,  to  descend  lower 
in  history ;  when  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York  was  pressed  in  t!ie  reign  of  Charles  the 
second,  the  right  of  that  prince  to  the  crown 
was  not  disputed.    His  divine  right  indeed,  such 
a  divine  right  as  his  grandfather  and  father  had 
asserted  before  him,  was  not  mucn  regarded ;  but 
his  right  by  the  constitution,  his  legal  right,  waSv 
sufficiently  owned  by  those  who  insisted  on  a  • 
law  as  necessary  to  bar  it.    But  every  Jacobite^ 
at  this  time,  goes  beyond  all  these  examples,  and 
is  a  rebel  to  the  constitution  under  which  he  is 
bom,  as  well  as  to  the  prince  on  the  throne. 
The  law  of  his  country  has  settled  the  right  o{ 
succession  in  a  new  family.    He  resists  this  law, 
and  asserts,  on  his  own  pvivate  authority,  not 
only  a  right  in  contradiction  to  it,  but  a  right 
extinguished  by  it.   This  absurdity  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  defended,  except  by  advancing 
a  greater:  and  thereibre  it  is  urged,  that  no 
power  on  Earth  could  alter  the  constitution  in  this 
respect,  nor  extinguish  a  right  to  the  crown' 
'    inherent  in  the  Stuart  taniiiy,  and  derived  from  a 
superiour,  that  is,  from  a  divine,  authority.  This 
kind  of  plea  for  refusing  submission  to  theJaws  of 
the  land,  if  it  was  aflinuud,  would  serve '  any 
purpose  as  well  as  that  for  which  it  is  brought.  Our 
fanaticks  urged  it  formerly,  and  1  do  not  se«  why 
a  conscientious  fifth  monarcby-taan  had  not  as 
much  right  to  urge  it  formerly,  as  a  J acobite 
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has  now.    But  if  conscience,  that  is  private  opi- 
jiiou,  may  excuse  the  fifth  monarchy-man  and  tiie 
Jacobite,  who  aot  coDformably  to  it,  from  all 
imputations  except  those  of  madnesjt  and  folly  ; 
how  shall  the  latter  be  excused,  when  he  forswears 
the  pruiciples  h£  retain^,  iacknowiedges  the  right 
be  renounces,  takes  oaths  with  an  intent  to  violate 
them,  and  calls  God  to  witness  to  a  premeditated 
lie  ?  Some  casuibiry  has  been  employed  to  excuse 
tliese  men  to  themselves  and  to  others.   But  such 
casuistry,  and  in  truth  every  other,  destroys,  by 
,    distinctions  and  exceptions,  all  morality,  and 
effaces  th.e  essential  dillerence  between  right  and  . 
^ong,  good  and  evil.   This  the  schoolmen 
general  have  done  on  many  occasions  ;  tlic  sons 
of  Loyola  in  particular :  and  I  wish  with  aU  my 
hearty  that  nothing  of  the  same  kind  CQi|ld  be 
objected  to  any  other  divines.   Some  political 
reasoning  has  been  employed,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
suistry here  spoken  of,  and  to  the  same  purpose. 
It  has  heen  said»  that  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  enemies  to  the  establislipient,  to  whicli  tiiey 
submit  and  swear,  is  justified  by  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution.    But  nothing  can  be  more  false 
and  frivolous.    By  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  subject  may  resist,  no  doubt,  the  pi  ince 
who  endeavours  to  ruin  and  enslave  his  people, 
and  may  push  this  resistance  to  the  dethronement 
and  exclusion  of  bim  and  his  race:  but  will  it 
ii^llow^  that,  because  we  may  justly  take  arms 
jagaiost  a  prince  whose  right  to  govern  we  once 
' .  ,^knowledged^  and  who  by  subsequent  acts  has 
,  forfeited 
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forfeited  that  right,  we  may  swear  to  a  right  ws 
do  not  acknowledge^  dind  resist  8  prince  whose 
conduct  has  not  forfeited  the  right  we  swore  to, 
nor  given  any  just  dispeiKsation  from  our  oaths  ? 

But  I  shall  lengthen  this  digression  no  further  : 
it  is  on  a  subject  I  have  treated  in  puhiick 
writings,  the  refutation  of  which  never  came  to  . 
my  hands,  and,  1  think,  never  will.  I  return  to 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse.  And  I  say, 
that  such  factions  as  these  can  never  create  any 
obstruction  to  a  prince  who  pursues  the  union  of 
his  subjects,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  his  govern* 
stent.  The  men  who  compose  tiiem  must  be 
desperate,  and  impotent  ^  the  most  despicable 
x>f  all  characters,  when  they  go  together.  Every 
Jionest  and  sensible  man  will  distingujbii  himself 
put  of  tlieir  number :  and  tliey  will  remain,  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers 
.  /pf  waterj  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects.  » 

They  will  remain  such,  if  they  are  abandoned 
to  themselves,  and  to  that  habitual  intatuation 
w4iich  they  have  not  sense  and  spirit  enough  to 
br^ak.  But  if  a  prince,  out  of  goodness  or  poU- 
.cy,  should' think  it  worth  his  while  to  take  them 
from  under  this  influence,  and  to  break  these 
habits  5  even  this  division,  the  most  absurd  of  ail 
;Others,  will  not  be  found  incurable.  A  man 
who  has  not  seen  the  inside  of  parties,  nor  had 
oppuiUi  111  ties  to  examine  nearly  tljcir  secret 
motives^  can  hardly  conceive  how  lit  tie  a  share 
principle  of  any.  sort,  though  principle  of 
iiome  spit  or  other  be  always  pretended,  has  in 
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the  determination    of  their  conduct.  Rea- 
son has  small  eilett  on  number?.    A  turn  of  ima- 
gination, often  as  violent  and  aj  sudden  as  a  gust 
*  of  wind,  determines  their  conduct :  and  passion  is 

taken,  by  others,  and  by  themselves  too,  when  it 
glows  into  habit  especially,  lor  principle.  Wluit 
gave  strength  and  spirit  to  a  Jacobite  party  after  , 
the  late  king's  accession  ?  The  true  answer  is,  a 
sudikn  turiiof  the  imaginations  of  a  whole  party  to 
resentment  and  rage,  that  were  turned  a  little 
before  to  quiet  submission,  and  patient  expec* 
talion.  Principle  had  as  litde  share  in  making 
the  turn,  as  reason  Jiad  in  conducting  it.  Men 
who  had  sense,  and  temper  too,  before  tiiat 
moment,  thought  of  nothing,  after  it,  but  of  set- 
ting up  a  tory  king  against  a  whig  king :  and 
when  some  of  them  were  asked,  if  they  were  sure 
a  popish  king  would  make  a  good  tory  king  ?  or 
whether  they  were  determined  to  sacrifice  their 
religion  and  liberty  to  him  ?  the  answer  was.  No; 
that  they  would  take  arms  against  him  if  he  made 
attempts  on  either  3  that  this  might  be  the  cafe, 
perhaps,  in  six  months  after  his  restoration,  but 
that,  in  the  meantime,  they  would  endeavour 
his  restoration.  This  is  no  exaggerated  feet :  and 
I  leave  all  men  to  judire,  to  what  such  sentiments 
and  conduct  must  be  ascribed,  to  principle  or 
possion,  to  reason  or  madness  ?  What  gives  obsti- 
nacy without  strength,  and  sullenncss  without  spi- 
rit^ to  the  Jacobite-tories  at  this  time  r  Another 
turn  of  imagination,  or  rather  tiie  same  showing 
it*elf  ia  another  form ;  a  factious  babit,  and  a 

factioiis 
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factious  nolioDy  converted  into  a  notion  of  policy 

and  honour.  They  are  taught  to  belidve,  that  by 
clinging  togetlier  they  are  a  considerable  weight, 
which  may  be  thrown  in  to  turn  the  scale  in  any 
grefit  event ;  and  that  in  the  meantime^  to  be  a 
'  stG.'dy  suffering  party  is  an  lionour  they  may  flat- 
ter themselves  with  very  justly.  Thus,  they  con- 
tinue steady  to  engagements,  which  most  of  them 
wi^h  in  their  hearts  they  liad  never  taken  ;  and 
sufler  for  principles,  in  support  of  which  not  one 
of  them  wonid  venture  further,  than  talking  the 
treason  that  claret  inspires. 

It  results,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been  said^ 
and  from  the  reflections  which  these  hints  may 
sn2:c:est,  that  in  whatever  h?^ht  we  view  the  divided 
state  of  a  people,  there  is  none  in  which  these  divi*- 
sions  will  appear  incurable^  nor  a  union  of  the 
iiH  mbers  of  a  great  community  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  head,  unattainable.    It  may  hap« 
pen  in  this  case  as  it  does  in  many  others,  that 
things  iinconnnon  may  pass  for  improbable  or 
impossible:  and,  as  nothing  can  be  more  uncom- 
mon than  a  Patriot  King,  there  will  be  no  rooih 
to  wonder,  if  the  natural  and  certain  effects  of 
his  conduct  should  appear  improbable  or  impos*^ 
sible  to  many.    But  there  is  still  something  more 
in  this  case.    Though  the  union  we  speak  of  be 
so  much  for  the  interest  of  every  king  and  every 
people,  that  their  glory  and  their  prosperity  must 
increase,  or  diminish,  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proacli  nearer  it,  or  are  further  removed  from  it; 
yet  is  there  another  interest,  by  which  princes  and 

^  people 
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people  both  arepiten  laipot^cd  upon  so  far»as  to  mis- 
lake  it  for  their  ov/n,  ,Tbe  interest  I  mean  ia  that 
of  private  ambition.  It  woald  be  easy  to  shoiv 
in  nuiiiy  instances,  and  particularly  in  this,  of 
uniting  instead  of  dividing,  and  of  governing  by 
a  national  concarrence  instead  of  governing  by 
tlif:  iiuauigement  of  parties  aud  iactions  in  the 
state,  licw  widely  different,  nay  iiow  repugnant 
Ibe  interests  of  private  ambition  and  those  of 
veal  patriotism  are.  Men,  therefore,  vrho  are  . 
uaj'mcd  by  the  first,  and  have  no  sense  of  the  last, 
wiil  declare  for  division,  as  they  do  for  corraption, 
in  o|>po8ition  to  union  and  to  integrity  of  govem- 
nieiir.  They  will  not  indeed  declare  dir(  ctly,  that 
the  two  former  are  in  the  abstract  preferable^  but 
they  will  affirm,  with  great  airs  of  flnfiiciency» 
that  both  are  incurable;  and  conclude  from 
hence,  that  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  comply 
wkh  both.  This  subteriuge  once  open,  there  is 
no  false  and  immoral  measnre,  in  political  ma- 
nap:emen.t,  which  may  not  be  avowed  and  reconi- 
mended.  But  the  very  men,  who  hope  to 
escape  by  opening  it,  shut  it  up  again,  and  secure 
their  own  condemnation,  wfien  they  labour  to 
coiifirni  divisions,  and  to  propagate  corruption, 
and  thereby  to  create  the  very  necessity,  that  they 
plead  in  their  excuse.  Necessity  of  this  kind 
there  is  in  reality  none;  for  it  s^t  ems  full  as  ab- 
surd to  say,  that  popuiai*  divisions  must  be  culti- 
vated, because  popular  union  cannot  be  procured^ 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  poison  must  be  poured 
,     into   a  wound,   because  it  cannot  be  healed. 

The 
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Tiie  practice  of  morality,  ia  pnvateiife,  will  never 
arrive  at  ideal  perfection :  must  we  give  up  our- 

selves,  tiicrclbre,  to  all  manner  of  iinmoralitv? 
and  must  those  who  are  charged  with  our  instruc- 
tion endeavour  to  make  us  the  most  profligate  4t 
men,  becatise  they  cannot  make  iis  sahnts  ? 

Expenetice  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
made  men  desirous  to  unite  in  society  and  under 
government,  that  they  might  defend  themselves 
tiie  better  against  injuries;  but  the  same  deiHa- 
irity  soon  inspired  to  some  the  design  of  employ- 
ing societies  to  invade  and  spoil  societies ;  and 
•    to  disturb  tiie   peace  of  the  great  commoii- 
wealth  of   mankind,  with  more  force  and 
^ect  in   SBch  collective  bodies,    than  the^ 
couid  do  individually.    Just  so  it  happens  in  the 
domestick  ^economy  of  particular  states:  and 
their  peaee  is  disturbed  by  the  same  passions. 
Sotne  of  tlieir  members  content  themselves  with 
the  common  beuehts  of  society,  and  employ  all 
their  industry  to  promote  the  publick  good:  but  some 
propose  to  themselves  a  separate  interest ;  and, 
that  they  may  pursue  it  the  more  eifectually,  the/ 
associate  with  others.    Thus  factions  are  in  them, 
vvluit  nation?:  are  in  the  world;  they  invptfle  and 
rob  one  another :  and,  while  each  pursues  a  sepa- 
rate interest,  the  common  interest  is  sacrificed  bjr 
them  ciil  :  that  of  HiiiiiLtnii  in  one  case,  that  of 
some  particular  community  in  the  otlier.  This 
has  been,  and  must  always  be,  in  some  measure 
tlie  course  of  human  aOairs,  especially  in  Iree 
countries,  where  the  passions  of  men  are  less  re- 
strained by  authority  rand  1  am  not  wild  enough  to 
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suppose^  that  a  Patriot  King  can  change  human 

nature.  But  I  am  reasonable  enough  to  sup- 
pose, that,  without  altering  human  nature,  he 
may  give  a  check  to  this  coarse  of  human  affairs, 
in  his  own  kingdom  at  least;  that  he  may  defeat 
the  designs  and  break  the  spirit  of  faction^  instead 
of  partaking  in  one,  and  assuming  the  other; 
and  that,  if  he  cannot  render  the  union  of  his 
subjects  universal,  he  may  render  it  so  general,  a»'' 
to  answer  all  the  ends  of  good  government, 
private  security,  publick  tranquillity,  wealth, 
power,  and  fame. 

If  these  ends  were  ever  answered,  they 
were  so,  suirely,  in  this  country  in  the  days  of 
our  Elizabeth.   Site  found  her  kingdoms  full  of 
factioiis,   and  factions  of  another  consequence 
•  mid  danger  than  these  of  our  days,  whom  she 
would  have  dispersed  with  a  puff  of  her  breath. 
She  could  not  recmite  thciu  it  is  true  :  the  papist 
continued  a  papist,  the  puritan  a  puritan;  one 
furious,  the  other  sullen.    But  she  united  the 
i^reat  body  of  the  people  in  her  and  their  com*- 
mun  interest,  she  inflamed  them  with  one  nati- 
onal spirit:  and,  thus  armed,  she  maintained 
tranquillity  at  home,  and  carried  succour  to  her 
Iriends  and  terrour  to  her  enemies  abroad.  There 
were  cabals  at  her  court,  and  intrigues  among 
her  ministers.    It  is  said  too,  that  she  did  not 
dislike  that  there  sliould  be  such.    But  these 
were  kept  within  her  court.    They  could  not 
creep  abroad,  to  sow  division  among  her  people: 
and  her  greatest  favourite,  the  earl  of  £ffi»,  paid 
the  price  of  attempting  it  with  his  head.  Let 
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our  great  doctors  ia  politicks,  who  preach  so  learn- 
edly on  the  trite  text  Divide  et  impera/*  com* 
pare  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth'  in  this  respect 
with  tliat  of  hei'  sticcessor,  who  eadedvonred  to 
govern  his  kingdom  by  the  notions  of  a  faction 
that  be'raisedy  and  to  manage  his  parUament  by 
undertakers:  and  they  must  bo  very  obstinate 
,  indeed,  if  they  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  a  wi^e 
and  good  princecan  unite  a  divided  people,  though 
a  weak  and  wicked  prince  cannot;  and  that  tlie 
consequences  of  national  imiou  are  glorv  and  hap- 
piness to  the  prince  and  to  the  people;  while 
those  of  disunion  bring  shame  and  misery 
on  both,  and  entail  them  too  on  posterity. 

I  liave  dwelt  long  on  the  last  head,  not  only 
because  it  is  of  great  importance  in  itself,  and  at 
alt  times,  but  because  it  is  rendered  more  so  tlian 
ever  at  this  time,  by  the  unexampled  avowal  of 
contrary  principles.  Hitherto  it  has  beeu  thou<,Hjt 
the  highest  pitch  of  profligacy  to  own,  instead  of 
concealing,  crimes ;  and  to  take  pride  in  them, 
instead  of  being  ashamed  of  them.  Hut  in  our 
age  men  have  soared  to  a  pitch  still  higher.  The 
first  is  common,  it  is  the  practice  of  numbers,  and 
by  their  11  umbers  they  keep  one  another  in  counte- 
nance. But  the  choice  spirit  s  ol'  these  days,  the  men 
of  mode  in  politicks,  are  far  from  stopping  wliere 
criminals  of  all  kinds  have  stopped,  when  they  have 
gone  even  to  tiu.i  point;  i\jv  {generally  t!ie  most 
hardened  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  do  not  go 
so  far.  The  men  I  speak  of  contend,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  he  viCious  by  praclice  and  habit,  but 
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that  it  is  necessary  to  be  so  by  principle.  They 
make  themselves  missionaries  of  £aK:tioa  as  well 
as  of  corruption:  they  recommend  both,  they 
deride  all  such  as  imagineit  possible,  or  fit,  tore- 
tain  ttuthy  integrity,  and  a  disinterested  regiurd  to 
the  piiblick  in  pubiick  Hfe^  and  pronoiuice  every 
man  a  fool,  who  is  not  ready  to  act  like  a  knave. 
I  hope  that  enough  has  been  said»  though  much 
more  might  have  been  said,  to  expoie  the  wick- 
edness of  thefee  men,  and  the  absnrdity  of 
their  schemes i  and  to  show  that  a  Patriot  King 
may  wsdk  more  easily  and  successfully  ia  other 
paths  of  government  *^  per  tutum  plannmque  iter  ^ 

religio!iis,iustiUi-B,honestatis,virUiUimquetnora- 
'  **  lium/*    Let  me  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention 
two  other  heads  of  the  conduct,  that  such  a  king 
will  hold,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  QOt  to 
fall  into  the  same  prolixity. 

A  king  who  esteems  it  his  duty  to  support,  or 
to  restore,  if  that  be  needful,  the  free  constitution 
of  a  limited  monarchy  ;  who  i'onv.s  and  maintains 
a  wise  and  goodadmiuiiitration;  who  subdues  fac- 
tion, and  promotes  the  union  of  his  people:  -and 
who  makes  their  greatest  good  the  Constant  ob- 
ject of  his  government,  may  be  said,  no  doubt, 
to  be  in  the  true  interest  of  his  kingdom.  AH  the 
particular  cases,  that  can  arise,  are  included  in 
these  general  charactcristicks  of  a  wise  and  good 
reign.  And  yet  it  seems  proper  to  mention, 
under  a  distinct  head«  some  particular  instances 
that  have  not  been  touched,  wherein  this 
wisdom  and  goodness  will  e^^ert  themselves. 
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Now>  though  thetru^  interest  of.several  states 
may  be  the  same  in  many  respects,  yet  is  there 
always  some  difference  to  perceived,  by  a  dis- 
cerning eye,  both  in  these  interests,  and  in  the 
manner  of  pursuing  them  ;  a  dlfierence  that  arasei^ 
from  the  situation  of  conntries,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  people,  from  the  nature  of  government, 
and  even  from  that  of  chmale  and  soil  :  fropi 
circumstances' that  are,  like  these,  permanent,  and 
from  others  that  may  be  deemed  more  accidental. 
To  illustrate  all  this  by  examples,  would  be  easy, 
but  long.  I  shall  content,  myself  therefore  to  • 
mention,  in  some  instances  only,  the  difference 
that  aribcs,  from  the  causes  referred  to,  between 
the  truemterestof  our  country,,  and  that  of  some 
or  all  ouir  neighbours  on  the  continent  r  and  l6ave 
others  to  extend  audiapply  in  their  owu  thou«:hts 
the  comparison  I  shail  hint  at,  rather  than  enlarge 
upon.  •  ' 

The  situation  of  great  Britain,  the  character  of 
her  people,  and  tlie  nature  of  her  government. 
.  fit  her  for  trade  and  commerce.  Her  climate  and 
her  soil  make  them  necessary  to  her  well-being. 
By  trade  and  commerce  we  grow  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful nation,  and  by  their  decay  we  are  growing 
poor  and  impotent.  As  tn&de  Imd  comnierce  enrich, 
so  they  fortify,  our  country.  The  sea  is  our  bar- 
rier, sliips  are  our  fortresses,  and  the  marmcrs,  ihM 
trade  and  cbrnmei'ce  klone  can  furuislt,  arie'^e 
garrisons  t'o^'defend  them.  Frahce  lies  ufide» 
great  disad\'autages  in  trade  and  commerce,  by 
the  nature  of  her  government.   Her  advantages 
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in  situation,  are  as  lifreat  at  least  as  ours.  Those 
tiiat  arise  from  tlie  temper  and  character  of  lier 
'  ]>e()j)le  are  a  l.ttle  different  perhaps,  and  yet 
upon  the  whole  oqiiivalent.  Those  of  her  cli- 
mate and  her  soli  are  superioiir  to  our3,  and  in- 
deed to  those  of  any  European  nation.  ..  The 
United  Provinces  have  the  same  advantages  that 
we  have  in  the  nature  o<  th(^ir  government,  more 
perhaps  in  tiie  temper  and  character  of  their  pea- 
pie,  less  to  be  sure  in  their  situation,  ch'roate,  and 
soil.  But,  wiihout  descending  into  a  longer 
detail  oi  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attend- 
ing each  of  these  nations  in  trade  and  commerce, 
it  is  snfTicient  for  my  prf  sent  purpose  to  observe, 
that  Great  Britam  stands  in  a  certain  miciille 

^  between  the  other  two,  with  regard  to  wealth  and 
power  ai*istng  from  these  springs.  A  less,  and  a 
less  constant,  application  to  the  improvement  of 
these  may  serve  the  ends  of  France  \  a  greater  is 
necessary  in  this  country;  and  a  greater  stili  in 
Holland.  The  French  niay  improve  their  natural 
weal  th  and  power  by  i  he  improvement  of  trade  and 

.  commerce.  We  can  have  no  wealth,  nor  power  by 
consequence^  as  Europe  is  now  constituted,  with* 
out  the  ini})r<ivement  of  them,  nor  in  any  degree 

.  but  proportionably  to  this  improvement.  1  he 
Dutch   cannot  subsist   without  them.  They 

.  bring  wealth  to  other  nations,  and  are  necessary 
to  the  well-heuig  of  themi  but  they  supply  tlie 
Dutch  with  food  and  rsiiment^  and  are  necessarj 
•ren  to  their  being. 

,     The  result  of  what  has  been  said  is«  in  general, 

that 
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that  tliewjealthaud  power  of  ail  uations  depending 
.  '  90  much  on  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  every 
nation  being,  like  the  three  I  have  mentioned,  in 
such  dinirent  circumstances  of  advantage  or 
disadvantage  in  the  pursuit  of  this  common  in« 
terest ;  a  good  government,  and  therefore  the 
govenuiient  of  a  Patriot  King,  will  be  directed 
constantly  to  make  the  most  of  every  advantage 
that  nature  has  given,  or  art  can  procure,  towards 
the  improvemont  of  trade  and  commerce.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  criterions  by  which 
we  are  to  judge,  whether  governors  are  in  the 
true  interest  of  the  people  or  not. 

It  results,  in  piirticular,  that  great  Britain  might 
improve  her  wealth  and  power  in  a  proportion 
'«uperiour  to  that  of  any  nation  who  can  be  deemed 
her  rival,  if  the  advantages  she  has  were  as  wisely 
'  cultivated,  as  they  will  be  in  the  reign  of  a  Patriot 
King.  To  be  convinced  mure  thoroughly  of  this 
-truth,  a  very  short  process  of  reasoning  will 
suffice.  Let  any  man,  who  has  know  ledge 
enough  for  it,  first  compare  the  natural  state  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
then  their  artificial  state  together  ;  that  is,  let 
him  consider  uuautely  the  advantages  we  have 
by  the  situation,  extent,  and  nature  of  our  island, 
over  the  inhabitartts  of  a  few  salt  marshes  gained 
Oti  the  sea,  and  iiardlv  defended  from  it:  and  after 
that,  let  him  consider  how  nearly  these  provinces 
have  raised  themselves  to  an  equality  of  wealth 
and  power  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
From  whence  arises  this  dilierence  of  improve- 
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meat  r  It  arises  plainly  from  licncc  :  the  Dutch 
,  have  been,  from  the  foundation  of  their  common- 
wealthy  a  nation  of  patriots  and  merchants.  The' 
spirit  of  tliat  peo{>le  lius  not  been  diverted  from 
tliese  two  objects,  tlje  defence  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  improvement  of  tlieir  trade  and  commerce : 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  fliem  with  linintcr- 
rupted  and  unshickencd  apphcation,  iii<justry, 
order,  and  ceconomy.  In  Great  Britain  the  case 
has  not  been  the  same,  in  either  respect;  but 
here  we  confine  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  Jast 
alone. 

Trade  and  commerce,  such  as  they  were  in 
those  days,  had  been  sometimes,  and  in  some 

instances,  before  the  reign  of  Queen  EHzabeth, 
encouraged  and  improved  :  but  the  great  encou- 
ragements were  given,  the  great  extensions  and 
improvements  were  made,  by  tiuit  i:^lorious 
prineess.  To  her  we  owe  that  spirit  of  domestick 
and  foreign  trade,  which  is  not  quite  extinguished. 
It  was  she  who  gave  that  rapid  motion  to  our 
whole  mercantile  system,  which  is  not  entirely 
ceased.  Tliey  both  flagged  under  her  successor; 
were  not  revived  under  his  son ;  were  checked, 
diverted,  clogged,  rnid  interrupted  during  our* 
civil  wars :  and  began  to  exert  new  vigor  after  the 
restoration,  in  a  long  course  of  peace  but  met 
with  new  difficulties,  too,  from  the  confirmed 
rivalry  of  tlie  Dutch,  and  the  growing  rivalry  of 
the  French.  To  one  of  these  the  pusillanimous 
character  of  James  the  first  gave  many  scandalous  ' 
OQcasioii:! :  and  the  other  was  lavoured  by  the 
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conduct  of  Charles  the  second,  who  never  was 

in  the  true  interest  of  the  people  he  governciL 
From  the  revolution  to  the  death  of  queen  Anne» 
however  trade  and  commerce  might  be  aided  and 
encouraged  in  other  respects,  tiic}'  were  neces- 
sarily subjeetied  to  depredatiou.s  abroad,  and  over- 
loaded by  taxes  at  home,  during  the  course  of  two 
great  wars.  From  t!ie  accessioii  uf  the  late  king 
to  this  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a  iull  peace,  the 
debts  of  the  nation  continue  much  the  same,  the 
taxes  have  bucn  iiicrease(],  and  for  eic^hteen  ' 
years  of  this  time  we  have  tamely  sutl'ered  conti- 
nual depredations  from  the  most  contemptible 
maritime  power  in  Europe,  that  of  Spain. 

A  Patriot  King  will  neither  neglect,  nor  sacrifice 
his  country's  interest.  No  otlier  intere^it,  neither 
a  foreign  nor  adomestick,  neither  a  pnblick  nor  a 
private,  wiir  inflnence  his  conduct  in  govermueait. 
He  will  not  multiply  taxes  wantonly,  nor  keep  up 
those  unnecessarily  which  necessity  has  laid,  that 
he  may  keep  up  iegioas  of  tax-.i^athei"ers.  lie 
will  not  continue  national  debts,  by  all  sorts  of 
political  and  other  profusion ;  nor,  more  wickedly 
still,  by  a  settled  pm  pose  of  oppressing  anil  im- 
poverishing the  people ;  that  he  may  with  greater 
ease  corrupt  some,  and  govern  the  whole,  accojxl- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  passions  and  arhritary 
will.  '  I'o  give  ease  and  encouragement  to  maau- 
factory  at  home,  to  assist  and  protect  trade  abroad, 
to  improve  and  keep  \i\  lieart  the  naiional  colo- 
nies, hke  so  many  farms  of  the  mother  cunniry, 
will  be  principal  and  constant^  parts  of  the  at- 
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tentioa  of  such  a  prince. ,  Ihe  wealth  of  the 
nation  he  will  most  justly  esteem  to  be  his  wealth* 
tlie  power  his  power,  the  security  and  the  honour, 
his  security  and  honour  i  and,  hy  llie  very  means 
by  which  he  promotes  the  two  first,  he  will  wisely 
preserve  the  two  last ;  for  by  these  means,  and 
bv  these  alone,  can  the  great  aflvantage  of  the 
situation  of  this  kingdom  be  taken  and  in)- 
proved. 

Great  Britain  is  an  island  :  and,  while  nations 
on  the  continent  are  at  immense  charge  in  main- 
taining their  barriers,  apd  perpetiially  on  their 
guard,  and  frecjuently  embroiled,  to  ^tend  or 
strengthen  them,  Great  l^ritaiu  may,  if  her  go- 
vernors please,  accumulate  wealth  in  maintaining 
hers ;  make  herself  secure  from  invasions,  and  be 
ready  to  invade  others  when  her  own  immediate 
interest,  or  the  general  interest  of  Europe, requires 
it  Of  all  which  queen  Elizabeth^  reign  is  a 
memorable  exam])Ie,  and  undeniable?  proof.  I  said 
the  general  interest  of  Europe  i  l)ecauFe  it  seems 
to  me  that  this,  alone,  should  call  our  councils  oiY 
from  an  almost  entire  application  to  their  domestick 
and  proper  business.  Other  nations  must  watch 
over  every  motion  of  their  nelghijpurs:  penetrate,, 
if  they  can,  every  design  j  foresee  every  ipinute 
event ;  and  take  part  by  some  engagement  or  other 
in  almost  every  conjuncture  tliat  arises.  But  as  we 
cannot  be  easily  nov  suddenly  atta^;ked,  and  as  we 
ought  not  to  aim  at  any  acquisition  of  territory  on 
the  Gouiinent,  it  may  be  our  interest  to  watch  the 
secret  workings  of  the  several  councils  abroad  j 
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to  advise,  and  warnj  to  ubet,  and  oppose  ;  but  it  " 
never  can  be  our  true  interest  easily  and  offi- 
ciously to  enter  into  action,  much  less  into 
engagements  that  imply  action  and  expense. 
Other  nations,  like  the  velites  or  iight-armed 
troops,  stand  foremost  in  the  field,  and  skirmish 
perpetually.  When  a  great  war  begins,  we  ought 
to  look  on  the  powers  of  the  continent,  to  whom 
we  incline,  like  the  two  first  lines,  the  principes 
and  hastati  of  a  Roman  armv  :  ami  on  ourselves 
like  the  triarii,  that  are  not  to  charge  with  the^e 
legions  on  every  occasion,  but  to  be  ready  for  the 
conflict  whenL\cr  the  fortune  of  the  day,  be  it 
sooner  or  later,  calls  us  to  it,  and  the  sum  of 

> 

things,  or  the  general  interest,  makes  it  ne* 

cessar  v.' 

This  is  that  post  of  advantage  and  honour, 
•  which  our  singular  situation  among  the  powers  of 
Europe  determines  us,  or  should  determine  us,  to 
take,  in  all  disputes  that  happen  on  the  continent, 
if  we  neglect  it,  and  dissipate  oar  strength  on 
occasions  that  touch  us  remotely  or  indiiecilv,  wc 
are  governed  by  men  who  do  not  know  the  true 
interest  of  this  island,  or  who  have  some  other 
interest  more  at  heart.  If  we  adhere  to  it,  so  at 
lenst  as  to  deviiaie  little  and  seldom  from  it,  as 
we  shall  do  whenever  we  are  wisely  and  honestly 
governed,  then  will  this  nation  make  her  proper 
figure :  and  a  great  one  it  will  be.  By  a  continual 
attention  to  improve  her  natural,  that  is  her  qia- 
ritime  strength,  by  collecting  all  her  forces  within 
herself,  and  reserving  them  to  be  laid  out  on 
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great  occasions,  such  as  regard  her  imnied  iate 
interests  and  her  ht)»itiur,  or  such  as  are  truJ^ 
Important  to.  the  general  sys^exn  of  power  in 
Europe;  she  may  be  the  arbitrator  of  difference^* 
the  giuuxliaii  of  liberty,  and  the  preserver  of  tha.t 
balanqe»  which  has  been  so  much  talked  of,  and 
h  so  little  understood. 

,  "  Are  we  never  to  be  soldiers  V*  it  will  be  said. 

Yes,  coni>tantly,  in  such  propoi  tion  as  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  good,  government.    To  establish 
such  a  military  force  as  none  but  bad  governors 
can  want,  is  to  establish  tyrannical  power  in  the 
king  or  in  the  nnuisters  ^  and  may  be  waiueti  by 
the  latter,  when  the  former  would  be  secure 
without  hjs  army,  if  he  broke  his  minister.  Occa* 
sionally  too  we  must  be  soldiers,  and  for  offence 
as  well  as  defence  b^^t  in  ])raportion  to  the  nature 
of  the  coi^junpture,  considered  always  relatively  4q 
the  difference  here  insisted  upon  between  our  situar 
tion,  our  interest,  arid  the  nature  of  our  strength, 
.  compared  ^vijh  those  of  the  pther  powers  of 
l^urope;  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  desires,  or 
.  even  to  the  wants,  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
are  confederated.    Like  other  amphibious  ani^ 
.  mals,  ,we  must  come  occasionally  on  shore  :  but 
the  water  is  more  properly  our  element,  and  in  it, 
like  them,  as  we  find  our  greatest  security,  so  we 
CKcrt  our  greatest  force»i%, 

What  I  touch  upon  here,  very  shortly,  deserves 
to  be  considered,  and  reconsidered,  by  e^ry 
man  w  ho  has,  or  may  haye,  ^ny  share  iu  the  go» 
Yernment  of  Great  Britain  *  for  we  hare  not 
?Q  only 
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only  departed  too  much  rrom  our  true  uatiomii 
mtierest  la  this  inspect ;  but  we  have  done  so  wifik 
Vhe  general  applause  even  of  welUraeaning  men^ 
^v  h6  did  not  discern  that  we  wasted  ourselves  by 
'an  improper  application  of  our  strength  in  con*- 
Juhctures,  when  wetnight  haveserved  thecomnMi 
tJiause  far  more  usefullv,  na\-  w  itii  entire  eiiect, 
by  a  proper  application  of  our  natural  strength. 
There  was  something  more  than  this.  Aran^g 
grew  so  much  into  fashion,  in  time  of  war,  amoi>g  • 
'men  who  ipeaut  well  to  their  country,  tiiat  tliey 
'who  mefin  ill  to  it  have  kept,  and  keep  them  stfll 
'up  in  the  profuundest  peace  ;  and  the  number  of 
our  soldiers^  in  this  island  alone,  is  almost  double 
to  that  of  our  seamen*   That  they  are  kept  ^$p 
against  foreign  enemies,  cannot  be  said  with  any 
colour.    If  tliey  are  ke[>t  for  Show,  they  are 
ridiculous  ;  if  they  are  kept  for  any  other  pur* 
pose  whatever,  they  are  too  dangerous  to  be 
^iuffered.    A  Patriot  King,  seconded  by  ministei's 
attached  to  the  true  interest  of  their  country, 
would  soon  reform  this  abuse,  and  save  a  crrcat 
p^t  of  this  expense  J  or  apply  it,  in  a  manner 
preferable  even  to  the  saving  it,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  body  of  marine  foot;  and  to  the 
charge  of  a  register  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
'  seamen.    But  no  thoughts  like  these;  no  great 
'flesiffns  for  the  honour  and  Jnterest  of  the  ktn<r- 
duui,  will  be  entertained,  till  men  who  have  this 
honour  and  interest  at  heart  arise  to  power. 

I  (domehbw  to  thelast  head  under  which  Iirffall 
consideribe  character  and  conduct  pfaPatnot  King : 

and 
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and  iet  it  not  bethouQ^htto  be  of  the  least  import- 
auce,  thougii  it  may  satin,  at  tiie  first  m  iition,  to 
coooem  appearances  rather  than  realities,  and  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  circumstance  contained  in 
or  implied  by  tlie  great  parts  of  I  he  character  and 
conduct  of  such  a  king.  It  is  of  his  personal 
behaviour,  of  his  manner  of  living  with  other  men, 
and,  in  a  word,  private  as   w  ell  as  public  k 

life,  tliat  I  mean  to  hpeak.  It  is  of  that  decency 
and  grace,  that  bienseance  of  the  French,  that 
decorum  of  the  Latins,  that  w^tvov  of  the  Greeks, 
which  can  never  l)e  reflected  on  any  character, 
that  is  notlaid  in  virtue  ;  but  tor  want  of  which^ 
a  character  that  is  so  laid  willlose,  at  all  times,  * 
part  of  the  histre  belonging  to  it,  and  may  be 
sometimes  not  ahttle  misunderstood  and  under- 
valued.- Beauty  is  not  separable  from  healtJi, 
nor  this  lustre,  said  the  Stoicks,  from  virtue:  hut 
as  a  man  may  be  hcalliiful  without  being  hand- 
some, so  he  may  be  virtuous  without  bcixig  amiOf 
ble. 

^         There  are  certain  finishing  strokes,  a  last  hand 

a%  we  commonly  say,  to  be  given  to  all  the  ivork:^ 
of  art.  "NY^n  that  is  not  given,  we  may  see  the 
excellency"  of  a  general  design,  and  the  beauty  of 
some  particulai  parts.  A  juflge  of  tiie  an  iijay 
see  further  j  he  may  .  allow  for  what  is  wanting, 
and  dispern  the  full  roerit  of  a  complete,  work  in. 
oqe  that  is  imperfect.  But  vu!  gar  eyes  will  not 
be  so  struck.  The  workwill  appear  to  them  defect- 
ive,  because  unfmislied  :  so  tiuit  without  knowing 
pregisel^  wh^t  they  dislike,  they  may  admire, 

*    •  but  ' 
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but  they  will  not  be  pleased.  Thu3  in  moral 
diaracters,  though  every  part  be  virtuous  and 
great,  or  though  the  few  and  small  defects  in  it  be 
concealed  under  the  blaze  of  those  shining  quali- 
ties that  compensate,  for  them;  yet  is  not  tliis 
enough  even  in  private  life :  it  is  less,  so  in  pub- 
lick  life,  and  still  less  so  in  that  of  a  prince. 

There  is  a  certain    "  species  liberalis,*'  more 
easily  understood  than  explained,    and  felt 
than  defined,  that  must  be  acquired  and  rendered 
habitual  to  him.    A  certain  propriety  of  words 
and  actions,  that  results  from  tiieir  conformity  to 
nature  and  character,  must  always  accompany 
hiin,  and  create  an  air  and  manner,  that  run  uni- 
formly through  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct 
and  behaviour  i  which  air  and  manner  are  so  far 
from  any  kind  or  degree  of  affectation,  that  they 
cannot  be  attained  excejjt  by  him  who  is  void  of 
all  affectation.    We  may  illustrate  this  to  our- 
selves, and  make  it  more  sensible,  by  reflecting 
on  the  conduct  of  good  dramatic  or  epick  writers. 
They  draw  the  characters,  which  they  bring  on 
the  scene,.from  nature,  they  sustain  them  through 
the  whole  piece,  and  make  their  actors  neither  say 
nor  do  any  thing  that  is  not  exactly  proper  to  the 
character  each  of  them  represents.    **  Oderint 

dum  m'etuant,'*  came  properly  out  of  the 
moutli  of  a  tyrant ;  but  Euripides  would  never^ 
have  put  that  execrable  sentence  into  tiie  mouth 
of  Minos  or  i£acus. 

A  man  of  sense  and  virtue  both  will  not  iUl  into 
4ny  great  impropriety  of  character,  or  indecency  . 

of 
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of  cifnduct :  but  he  may  slide  or  be  surprised  into 

small  ones,  frotn  a  thousand  reason?,  aud  ii>  u 
,^usand  manners,  which  I  shaU  not  stay  to  enu- 
IQj^jrate.  *  Aggdnst  these,  therefore,  even  mem, 
who  are  inculpable  of  falling  into  the  others 
nuist  be  still  on  their  guard,  and  no  men  so  much 
as  priucas,    When  their  minds  are  iilkd  and 
^heir  heuri&  warmed  with  ti4te  notions  of  govern* 
vr.exv  when  they  know  their  duty,  and  love  their 
l^;!o;.' Mt)  will  not  fail  in  ihe  great  parts  they 
,«re  to  .act,  inthecouncil»  in  the  held,  and  in  all 
.the  ardous  afTairs  that  belong  to  therr  kingly 
office:  at  leiisl  tin:  v  will  not  begin  to  fail,  by  failing 
in.tbeni.    But  as.  they  are  men  susceptible  of 
^the  same  impre^isions,  liable  to  the  same  errours, 
,and  exposed  to  the  same  passions,  so  they  are 
Jikewis^exposed  to  more  and  stronger  temptations 
lil^n  others.  Besides,^  the  elevation  in  which  they 
^  are  placed,  as  it  gives  them  great  advantages,  gives 
.  them  great  disadvantages  too,  tlidL  ol'len  countervail 
ihe  former.  .Thus,  for  instance,  a  little  merit  in 
J  ^  prinpe  is  $eai, and  felt  by  numbers^  it  is  multi- 
j  plied, as  it  were,  and  in  proportion  to  this  etfect 
his  reputation  iii  raised  by  it.  ^  But  then,  a  little 
« lailipg  i$. seen  and  felt  by  numba*s  too :  it  is^ul- 
*  tiplied  in  the  same  manner,  and  his  reputation 
.  sinks  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  spokeabove^of  defects,  that  may  be  concealed 
j;i|]Kler . tbp  blaze,  of  greatand  shining  qualities.  1  bis 
may  be  the  case :  it  has  been  that  of  some  princes. 
^  pljhfa'^  goes  a  tradition,  tl^at  Heiny  tiie  fourth  of 
vFffuic^  a^ked  a  Spanish  ^l^ass^or,  what  mis* 

tres&esi 
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tresses  the  king  of  Spain  had  ?  The  ambassador 

rcplierl,  like  a  formal  pedant,  that  his  master  was 
a  prince  who  feared  God,  and  liad  no  mistress 
but  the  queen.  Henry  the  fourth  felt  the  reflec- 
tion, and  asked  him  in  return,  with  some  Contempt, 
"  Whether  Iiis  master  had  not  virtues  enough  to 
«  cover  one  vice?" 

Tlie  faults  or  defects,  that  may  be  thus  covered 
or  compensated,  are,  I  think,  those  of  the  man, 
rather  than  those  of  the  king;  such  as  arise  from 
constitution,  and  the  natural  rather  than  the 
moral  cliaraclcr ;  suchas  maybe  deemed  accidental 
starts  of  passion,  or  accidental  remissness  .in  some 
nngiiarded  hours ;  surprises,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
the  man  on  the  king.  A\  lien  these  happen  seldom, 
and  pass  soon,  they  may  be  hid  hke  spots  in  the 
sun:  but  they  are  spots  still.  He  who  has  t1)e 
means  of  seeing  them,  wilhsee  them  :  and  he  who 
has  not,  may  feel  the  eifects  of  them  without 
knowing  precisely  the  cause.  When  they  conti* 
uuG  {  for  here  is  the  danger,  becanse,  if  they 
continue,  they  will  increase)  they  are  .spots  no 
Jonger:  they  spread  a  general  shade,  and  obscure 
the  light  in  which  they  were  drowned  belbre 
The  virtues  of  the  king  arc  lost  in  the  vices  of 
the  man. 

Alexander  had  violent  passions,  and  those  for 
wine  and  women  were  predominant,  after  his 
ambition.  They  were  spots  in  his  character, 
before  they  prevailed  by  the  force  of  habit :  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  do  so,  the  king  and  the 
lierp  appeared  les8»  the  raike  and  bully  more. 

Persepolti 
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Persepoliswas  burnt  at  the  instigation ofriiais, and 
Ciytus  was  kUled  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He  repented 

'  indeed  of  these  two  horrible  actions^  and  was 
Rfi;-d\n  the  king  and  hero  upon  many  occasions  ; 
but  he  had  not  been  enough  on  his  guard,  when 
the  'Strongest  incitemetits  to  vanity  and  to  sen«< 
sual  pleasures  offered  themselves  at  every  moment 
to  him :  and,  when  he  stood  in  ail  hib  easy  hours  sur- 
rounded by  women  and  eunuchs,  by  the  pandars, 
parasites,  and  buffoons  of  a  voluptuous  court, 
they,  who  could  not  approach  the  king,  approach- 
ed the  man,  and  by  seducing  the  man,  they  be- 
trayed the  king.  His  faults  became  habits. 
The  .Macedonians,  who  did  not  or  would  not  see 
the  one,  s  iw  the  other  ;  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  resentments,  to  their  fears,  and  to  those  fac- 
tions, that  will  arise  under  an  odious  government^ 
as  well  as  under  one  that  grows  into  contempt. 

Other  characters  might  be  brought  to  contrast 
with  this ;  the  first  Scipio  Afr^canus,  for  example, 
or  the  eldest  Cato :  and  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a  comparison  of  such  citizens  of  Koiiie, 
as  these  were,  with  kings  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Now  the  reputation  of  the  first  Scipio  was  not 
so  clear  and  uncontroverted  in  private  as  in  pub- 
lick  life;  nor  was  he  allowed  by  all,  to  be  a  man 
of  such  severe  virtue,/  as  he  affected^  and  as  that 

.  age  required.  Nsevius  was  thought  to  mean  him 
ia  some  verses  Gellius  has  preserved :  and  Vale- 
rius Antias  made  no  scruple  to  assert,  that,  far 
from  restoring  the  fair  Spaniard  to  lier  family, 
he  debauched  and  kept  her.  Notwithstanding 

this* 
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thi.Sy.  what  autiiority  did  he  not  malntaia?  la 
what  esteem  and  veneration  did  he  not  live  and 
die  ?  With  what  panegyricks  has  not  \he  whole 
torrent  of  writers  rolled  down  his  reputation 
even  to  these  days  ?  This  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  the  vice  imputed  to  him  bad  shmra 
itself  in  any  i^candaloiis  ai)])p:ir;r.ires,  to  eclipse 
the  lustre  of  the  general,  the  consul,  or  the  citi- 
zen. The  same  reflection  might  be  extended  to 
Cato,  who  loved  wine  as  well  as  Scipio  loved 
woHirn.  Men  did  not  judge  in  the  days  of  the 
elder  Cato  perhaps,  as  Seneca  was  ready  to  do 
in  those  of  the  younger,  that  drunkenness  ooold 
be  no  crime  if  Cato  drank:  but  Cato's  pa?ssion, 
as  well  as  that  of  Scipio,  was  subdued  and  kept 
under  by  his  publick  character.  His  virtae 
M'armed,  instead  of  cooling,  by  this  indulgence 
to  his  genius  or  natural  temper:  and  oik  may 
gather,  from  wliat  Tully  pots  into  his  mouth, 
in  the  treatise  concerning  Old  Age,  that  even  his 
love  of  wine  was  rendered  subservient,  instead 
of  doing  hurt,  to  the  measures  he  pursued  ia 
his  publick  character. 

Give  me  leave  to  insist  a  little  on  the  two  first 
Caesars,  and  on  Mark  Antony,  I  quote  none 
of  them  as  good  men,  but  I  may  qtiote  themnU 
as  great  men,  and  therefore  properly  in  this 
place;  since  a  Patriot  King  must  avoid  the  de- 
feqtsthat  dimmish  a  great  character,  as  well  as 
those  that  corrupt  a  good  one.  Old  Cario  <»lled 
Julius  Cassar  the  husband  of  every  wife,  and  the 
wife  of  every  husband  j  referring  to  his  known 

adulteries. 
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adukeries,  aud  to  tJie  compliances  t^at  he  wsuf 
toftfiected  of  in  bis  youth  for  Nicomedes*  Even 

his  ow  n  soldiers,  in  the  licence  of  a  triumph, 
iung  lampoons  uu  him  for  his  profusion  as  well 
fis  lewdness^   Th6  youth      Augustus  w^s  de- 
fiuned  a&much  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar^  and  both 
as  nmch  as  that  of  Antony.    When  Rome  was 
jansacked  by  the  pandars  of  Augustus,  and  ipa- 
irons  and  virgins  were  stripped  and  searched, 
like  slaves  in  a  market,  to  choose  the  fittest  to 
i^tisfy  his  lust,  did  Antony  do  more  ?  When 
Jkuiius  set  no  bounds  to  his  debauches  in^Egypt^ 
sCKCept  those  that  satiety  imposed,  "  postquam  » 
epulis    bacchoquc  modum    lassata  voluptas 
imposuit/'  when  he  tritled  away  his  time  with 
.Cleopatra  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  civil  war,  and^ 

•  till  his  troops  refused  to  follow  him  any  further 
'in  his  effeminate  progress  up  the  Nile— did  An- 
tony do  more  ?  No  ^  all  three  had  vices,  which 

•  would  have  been  so  little  borne  in  any  former 
age  of  Home,  that  no  man  could  have  raised 

..himself,  under  the  weiglit  of  them,  to  popularity 
and  to  power.    But  we  must  not  wonder  that 

•  the  people,  who  bore  the  tyrants,  bore  the  liber- 
.  tines :  nor  that  ^indulgence  was  shown  to  the  vic^s 
l  oftlie  great,  in  a  city,  where  universal  corrvption 
«.:and  ,  profligacy  of  manners  were  established  :  and 
^  yet  even  in  this  city,  and  among  these  degenerate 
%  Romans^  certain  it  is,  that  different  appearances, 
^  with  the  same  vices,  helped  to  maintain  theCiesars, 
.  ^and  ruined  Antony.     I  might  produce  many 

rvanecdotes  to  show  bow  the  two  former  saved  ap- 
pearances 
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pearances  while  their  vices  were  the  most  flagrant, 
and  made  so  much  amends  for  the  appearances 
they  had  not  ssved^  by  those  of  a  contrary  kind^ 
that  a  great  part  at  least  'of  all  which  was  said  to 
defame  them  might  pass^  and  did  pass,  for  the 
calumny  lof  party.' 

But  Antony  threw  otf  all  decorum  from  the 
first,  and  contiiuied  to  do  so  to  the  last.  Not 
only  vice»  but  indecency  became  habitual  to  hioK 
He  ceased  to  be  a  general,  a  consul,  a  ^riumvir^ 
a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  became  an  Egyptian 
king,  sunk  into  luxurious  etierainacy,  and  proved 
he  was  unfit  to  govern  meii,  by  suffering  him» 
self  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  His  vicei 
hurt  hiiii,  hut  ills  habits  ruined  him.  If  a  poU- 
tical  modesty  at  least  had  made  him  disguise  the 
first,  they  would  have  hurt  him  less,  and  he  might 
have  escaped  the  last :  but  he  was  so  httle  sen- 
sible of  this,  that  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Augustas,  whicb  Suetonivis  has  preserved^ 
lie  endeavours  to  justily  him&df  by  pleading  thi^ 
very  habit.  **  What  matter  is  it  whom  we  iie 
^'  with    says  he  :    this  letter  may  find  you  per*  * 

haps  with  Tertulla,  or  Tei-entilia,"  or  othert 
that  he  names.    ^  I  lie  with  Cleopatra,  and 

have  I  not  done  so  these  nine  years  ?** 
,  These  gi-eat  examples,  which  I  have  produced^ 
not  to  encourage  vice,  but  to  show  more  strongly 
the  advantages  of  decency  in  private  behaviour> 
«iay  appear  in  some  sort  figures  bigger  than  the 
life.  Few  virtues  and  few  vices  grow  up,  in 
the?e  parts  of  the  world  and  these  latter  ages,  to 

.  Voa,.  iV.  .  y  the  • 
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the  size  of  those  I  have  mentioned;  ami  none 
have  such  scenes  wherein  to  exert  themselves. 
3ut  the  truths  i  am  desiroas  to  iiiculcate  will  be 
as  Justly  delivered  in  this  manner,  and  perhaps 
more  strongly  f<  It.  Failings  or  vices  that  iluw 
from  the  same  source  of  human  nature,  tiiat 
Tun  the  same  course  through  the  conduct  of 
princes,  ami  luive  the  same  ellccts  on  their  cha- 
racters, and  consequently  on  their  government 
and  their  fortune,  have  all  the  proportion  neces- 
sary to  my  application  of  them.  It  matters  Kttle, 
whether  a  priuce,  vvhu  ;il>andons  that  common 
decorum  which  results  from  nature  and  which  rea. 
son  prescribes,  abandons  the  particular  decorums 
of  this  country  or  tliat,  of  this  age  or  that,  wliich 
result  irom  mode,  and  which  custom  exacts.  It 
matters  little,  lor  instance,  whether  a  prince 
gives  himself  up  to  the  more  gross  luxury  of  the 
.  west,  or  to  the  more  refnied  luxury  of  the  east ; 
wliether  he  become  the  slave  of  a  domestick  har- 
Ijt,  or  of  a  foreign  queen;  in  short,  whether  he 
forget  himself  in  tlie  arni.s  of  one  wliore  or  of 
twenty ;  and  wheliier  he  imitate  Antouy,  or  a 
kittgof  Achin,  who  is  reported  to  have  passed  his 
whole  time  ittaseniglio,  eating,  drinking,  cl)ew«- 
ing  bctt;l,  playing  with  women,  and  talking  of 
coektightiug. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  and  draw  to  a  conclusion ; 
this  decency,  tiiis  grace,  this  propriety  of  man- 
ners to  ciiuracter,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in 
particular,  that  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their 
virUues  lo^^e  a  great  de^^ree  ©f  bistre^  and  thei^ 
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defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay  morej 
by  neglecting  this  deceucy  aud  this  grace,  au<l 
for  want  of  a  suflicient  regard  to  appearances^ 
even  their  virtues  may  betray  them  into  faiiuigs, 
their  faiUugs  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  ha^ 
bits  unworthy  of  princes  and  unworthy  of  men. 

The  conilitutioiis  of  governments,  and  the  dif- 
ferent tempers  and  character;^  of  peopie,.  may 
thought  justly  to  deserve  some  consideration,  in 
determiiiing  the  behaviour  of  princes  in  private 
life  as  well  as  in  pubiick ;  and  to  put  a  diifeiience,, 
for  instance^  between  the  decorum  of  a  king  of 
France  and  that  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  king  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  reigned  over  a.peopIe>  whose  ge« 
nius  makei  it  as  fit  perhaps  to  impose  on  them 
by  admiration  and  awe,  as  to  gain  and  hold  theni 
by  affection.  Accordingly  he  kept  great  state  ]^ 
was  haughty,  was  reserved ;  and  all  he  said  or. 
did  appeared  to  be  forethought  and  planned.  Hid 
regard  to  appearances  was  such,  that  when  hir 
mistress  was  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  he  had 
children  by  her  every  year,  he  en<leavoured  to. 
cover  her  constant  residence  at  court  b^  a  place 
she  filled  about  the  queen  \  and  he  dined  and  sup* 
ped  and  cohabited  with  tLe  latter  in  every  ap- 
parent respect  as  if  he  had  had  no  mistress  at  all; 
Thus  he  raised  a  great  reputation ;  he  was  re- 
vered by  his  suhjectSj  and  admired  by  his  neigh- ' 
hours :  and  this  was  due  principally  to  the  art 
With  which  he  managed  appearances,  so  as  to, 
jet  oil    his  virtues,  to  disguise  his  failings  and^ 
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his  vices,  and  by  his  example  and  authority  to 
keep  a  veil  drawn  over  the  futility  and  debauch 
of  his  court.  ' 

His  successor,  not  to  the  tljronc,  but  to  the 
sovereign  power,  was  a  mere  rake,  with  some  wit,, 
aad  no  morals ;  nay,  with  so  little  regard  to  them» 
^  that  he  made  them  a  subject  of  ridtciife  in  dis^ 
course,  and  appeared  in  his  whole  conduct  more 
profligate,  if  that  could  be,  than  he  was  in  pna« 
eiple.  The  difference  between  these  characters 
soon  appeared  in  alx)n]inable  efTects ;  such  as^ 
cruelty  apart,  might  rccal  the  memory  of  NerOjj, 
or,  in  the  other  sex,  that  of  Messalina,  and  such 
as  I  leave  the  chroniclers  of  scandal  to  relate. 

Our  Ehzabeth  was  queen  in  a  limited  monar-*. 
chy,  and  reigned  over  a  people  at  aU  times  more 
•asiiy  led  than  driven ;  and  at  that  time  capable 
of  being  attached  to  their  prince  and  their  coun- 
tJy,  by  a  more  generous,  principie  than  any  of 
^  Ifaose  which  prevail  in  our  daiys,  by  affection. 
There  was  a  strong  prerogative  then  in  being,  and 
the  crown  was  in  po^.^esiVion  of  greater  legal  pow* 
er.    Popularity  was,  however,  then,  as  it  is  now„ 
aitd'as  itjiiYist  be  always  in  imxed  government, 
the  sole  true  foundation  of  that  siifTicient  authority 
and  influence,  which  other  constitutions  give  the 
prince  gratis,  and  independently  of  the  people,, 
but  which  a  king  of  this  nation  must  acquire. 
The  wise  queen  saw  it,  and  she  saw  too,  how  much 
popularity  depends  on  those  appearances,  that 
depend  on  the  decorum,  the  decency,  the  grace,, 
and  the  propriety  oi  behaviour  oi  which  we  are 
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•peaking.  A  warm  concern  for  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  nation,  a  tenderness  for  her  people 

and  a  confidence  in  their  affections,  were  appear- 
auces  that  ran  tbrougii  her  whole  publick  conduct, 
and  gave  life  and  colour  to  it.  She  did  great 
things,  and  she  knew  how  to  set  them  off  accord- 
ing to  their  full  value,  by  her  manner  of  doing 
thesis  In '  her  private  behaviour  slie  showed 
great  affabiHtyy  she  descended  even  to  familiarity ; 
but  her  faipiliarity  was  such  as  could  not  be  im- 
puted to  her  weakness,  and  was,  then  lore,  most 
justly  ascribed  to  her  goodness.  Though  a  wo- 
man, she  hid  all  that  was  womanish  about  her  : 
and  if  a  few  equivocal  mark*  ol  coquetry  appear- 
ed on  some  occasions,  they  passed  like  flashes  of 
lightning,  vanished  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
cerned, and  imprinted  no  blot  on  iier  character, 
^e  had  private  friendships,  she  had  favourites  : 
but  she  never  suffered  her  friends  to  forget  she  was 
their  queen  ;  and  when  her  favourite:>  did,  she 
made  them  feel  that  siie  was  so. 

Her  successor  had  no  virtues  to  set  off,  but  he 
had  failings  and  vices  to  conceal.  lie  could  not 
conceal  the  latter;  and  void  of  the  former,  he 
could  not  compensate  for  thetn.  His  failings  and 
his  vices  therefore  standing  in  full  view,  he  pass- 
ed for  a  weak  prince  and  an  ill  man  ;  and  ftH 
into  all  the  contempt  wherein  his  memoiy  re- 
mains to  thisday»  The  methods  he  took,  to  pre* 
serve  himself  from  it,  served  but  to  confirm  him 
in  it.    No  man  can  kct  p  the  decorum  of  man- 
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jiers  in  life,  who  is  not  free  from  every  kind  ofalfec* 
tation,  as  .  it  has  been  said  already :  but  he  who 
affects  what  he  has  no  pretensions  to,  or  what  is 
improper  to  his  character  and  rank  in  tiie  world, 
is  guilty  of  most  consummate  folly ;  he  becomes 
doubly  ungracious,  doubly  indecent,  and  quite 
ridiculous.     James   the  first,  not  having  one 
quality  to  conciliate  the  esteem  or  affection  of 
his  people  to  him,  endeavoured  to  impose  on  their 
understandings;  and  to  create  a  respect  for  him- 
self, by  spreading  the  most  extravagant  notions 
about  kings  in  general,  as  if  they  were  middle  be- 
ings betvyeen  Gpd  and  other  men  j  and  by  com- 
paring the  extent  and  unsearchable  mysteries 
of  their  power  and  prerogative  to  those  of  the 
divine  provid^juce.    His  language  and  his  behavi- 
our were  commonly  suited  Xo  such  foolish  pre-: 
tensions  ;  and  tlius,  by  assuming  a  e)ai|n  to  such 
respect  and  submissiun  as  were  not  due  tohima 
he  lost  a  great  part  of  what  was  due  to  him.  la 
short,  he  begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  for  though 
the  shining  qualities  of  the  king  may  cover  soiue 
failings  ^nd  some  vices  that  do  not  grow  up  to 
strong  habits  in  the  man,  yet  must  the  character 
pf  a  great  ivud  good  king  be  founded  in  that  of  a 
great  and  good  man*   A  king  who  lives  out  of 
the  Kight  of  his  subjects,  or  is  neverseen  by  them 
except  on  his  throne,  can  sc^irce  l)e  despised  a^  a 
man,  though  he  may  be  hated  as  a  king.    But  the 
kuig  who  lives  more  in  their  sight,  awl  more 
linder  llieir  objiCi  vatioa,  Uiav  be  despiijcd  beiore 
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\^  is  hated,  and  even  without  being  hated.  This 
luippened  to  king  James  :  a  thoussind  circumstan* 
ces  brought  it  to  pass,  and  none  more  than  the  in- 
decent weaknesbea  he  h4d  tor  his  miuious.  He 
flid  not  endeavour  to  cure  this  coritempt  and' 
raise  his  character,  only  by  aflecting  what  ]ig 
bad  no  pretensions  to,  as  in  the  i'ormer  case  but 
he  endeaToured  likewise  most  vainly  to  do  it  by 
affecting  what  was  improper  to  his  charact^>and 
rank.  He  did  not  endeavour  indeed  to  disguise 
his  natural  pusillanimity  and  timidity  under  tbp 
tnafk  of  a  bully,  while  he  was  imposed  upon 
and  insulted  by  all  his  neighbours,  and  above 
all  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  retailed  the  scraps 
of  Buchanan,  affected  to  talk  much,  figured  in 
church  controversies,  and  put  on  ail  the  pedantick 
Appearances  of  a  scholarji  while  he  neglected 
all  ihos^  of  a  great  Hnd  gocKl  mw^  as  well  as 
king. 

Let  not  princes  flatter  themselves.  They  will 
be  examined  closely,  in  private  as  well  as  in 

pubiick  liie:  and  those,  who  cannot  piercQ 
further,  will  judge  of  them  by  the  appearances 
they  give  in  both.  To  obtain  true  popularity, 
that  which  is  founded  in  esteenr  and  affection, 
they  mustj  Uierefore,  niaintain  their  characters 
in  both ;  and  to  that  ^nd  neglect  appearances  in 
neither,  but  observe  the  decorum  necessary  to 
preserve  the  esteem,  w  hile  they  win  t^ie  aiYeo 
tions  of  mankind.  Kifigs^  they  must  never 
forget  that  they  aie  men:  men,  liiey  n^ust  never 
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forget  that  they  are  kings*  The  sentiments 
which  one  of  these  reflections  of  course  inspires^ 
will  give  a  humane  and  affable  air  to  I  heir  whole 

behaviour,  and  luake  them  taste  in  that  liigh  ele- 
vation all  the  joys  of  social  life.  The  sentiments, 
that  the  other  reflection  suggests,  will  be  foand 
very  compatible  with  the  former:  and  they  may 
never  forget  that  they  are  kings,  though  they  do 
pot  always  carry  the  crown  on  their  heads,  nor 
the  sceptre  in  their  hands.  Vanity  and  folJy 
must  eiUreiich  tlieraselves  in  a  constant  aifecta-s 
tion  of  state,  to  presence  regal  dignity :  a  wise 
prince  will  know  how  to  preserve  it  when  he  lays 
his  majesty  aside.  He  will  dare  to  appear  a 
a  private  man,  and  in  that  character  lie  will  draw 
to  himself  a  respect  less  ostentations,  but  more 
real  and  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  any  which 
is  paid  to  the  monarch.  By  never  saying  what 
is  unfit  for  him  to  say,  he  will  never  bear  wha| 
is  unfit  for  him  to  hear.  By  never  doing  what 
is  unfit  for  him  to  do,  lie  will  never  see  what 
is  unfit  for  him  to  see.  Decency  and  propriety 
of  manners  are  so  ^ar  from  lessening  the  pleasures 
ofhfe,  that  tliey  refine  them,  and  give  them  a 
higher  taste  :  they  are  so  far  from  restraining  the 
free  and  easy  commerce  of  social  iiiis,  that  tliey 
banish  the  bane  of  it,  licentiousness  of  behaviour. 
Ceremony  is  the  barrier  against  this  abuse  of  li- 
berty in  publick ;  politeness  and  decency  are  sp. 
in  private;  and  the  prince,  who  practises  and 
eaj;acts  them,  will  aqiuse  hi^nself  luucii  better. 
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and  oblige  those,  who  have  the  honour  to  be-ia 
his  intimacy  and  to  share  his  pleasures  witk 
him,  much  more,  than    he    could  possibly 

do  by  the  most  absolute  and  unguarded  iauii- 
liarity. 

That  which  is  here  recommended  to  princes; 

that  constant  guard  on  their  own  behaviour  even 
in  private  life,  and  that  constant  decorum  which 
their  example  ought  to  exact  from  others,  will 
not  be  found  so  difficult  in  practice  as  may  bo 
imagined;  if  they  u^e  a  proper  discernment  in  . 
the  choice  of  the  persons  whom  they  admit  to 
the  nearest  degrees  of  intimacy  with  them.  A 
prince  should  choose  his  companions  with  as  great 
care  as  his  ministers.   If  lie  trusts  the  business  of 
his  state  to  these,  he  trusts  his  character  to  those : 
and  his  character  will  depend  on  their^;  inucli  more 
than  is  commonly  thought.    General  experience 
will  lead  men  to  judge,  that  a  similitude  of  cha»  * 
racter determined  the  choice;  even  when  chance, 
indulgence  to  assiduity,  good-nature,  or  want  of 
t*eflection,  had  their  share  in  the  introduq^ion  of 
men  unworthy  of  such  favour.    But  in  such  calses 
certain  it  is,  tii;it  they,  who  judged  wronsr  at  first  ' 
concerning  him,  will  judge  right  at  last.  He 
Is  not  a  trifler,  for  instance.   Be  it  so :  but  if 
'he  4ak^8  trifling  futile  creatures,  men  of  mean 
characters,  or  of  no  character,  into  his  mtinflacy, 
be  shows  a  disposition  to  become  snch ;  and  will 
become  sucihunlesshebreaks  these  habitseaHy,«nd 
pv.loie  pueiiie  amusements  are  grown  up  to  be  the 
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l)tii>aiess  oi  Ills  life.  I  mean,  thai  the  minds  of  prin-i 
like  tliemiiidsofother  men,  will  be  brought 
doiva  inseosibly  to  the  tone  of  tbe  compwy  tbey  . 
keep. 

A  worse  consequence,  even  than  this,  may 
follow  a  want  of  discernment  in  prin^  how  to 
choose  their  companions,  and  how  to  conduci} 
themselves  in  private  life.  Silly  kings  have  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  ministers,  have 
suffered  these  to  stand  between  them  and  their 
pL'Ople,  and  iiave  formed  no  judgments,  nor 
taken  any  measures  on  their  own  knowledge^ 
Jbut  all  implicitly  on  tbe  representations  made  to 
them  by  .their  ministers.  Kings  of  superiour 
capacity  have  resigned  theinseivts  in  the  same 
manner  to  their  iiiivouiites,  male  and  female^ 
have  suffered  these  to  stand  between  them  and 
their  most  able  and  falLlifid  couiu  ellors :  their 
judgments  have  been  influenced,  and  their  mear 
sures  directed  by  insinuations  of  women,  or  of 
men  as  little  fitted  as  women,  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation^ to  be  liearkencd  to,  in  the  great  affair^ 
of  government.  History  is  full  of  such  exam*- 
pfes ;  all  melancholy,  many  tragical !  sufficient^ 
one  would  unagiae,  to  deter  princes,  if  attended 
to,  from  permitting  the  companions  of  their  ^e 
hours,  or  tJie  instruments  of  their  plea,sure8,  to 
.exceed  the  honnds  of  those  provinces.  Should 
a  mimstcr  of  state  pretend  to  vie  with  any  of 
these,  about  the  foi'ms  of  a  drawing*room,  the 
regulation  of  ^  rnelle,  tfe^  degor^tipn  of  a  ball,  or 
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the  dress  of  a  line  lady,  he  would  be  thought 
Ridiculous,  and  he  would  be  truly  so.  But  tbea 
are  not  any  of  these  impertinent,  when  they  , 
presume  to  meddle  in  things  at  least  as  much 
above  tUem»  as  those  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  below  the  others?  And  are  not  prince^ 
who  snfiefthem  to  doso,nnaccountably  weak? 

What  shall  I  say  further  on  this  head  ?  Nothii^ 
more  is  necessary.  Let  me  wind  it  up,  therefor^ 
by  asserting  this  great  truth,  that  results  from 
what  has  been  already  said  :  .\s  lie  can  never 
fill  the  character  of  a  Patriot  King,  though  his^ 
personal  great  and  good  qualities-  be  in  every 
other  respect  equal  to  it,  who  lies  open  to  the 
flattery  of  courtiers,  to  the  seduction  of  women^ 
and  to  the  partialities  and  aifections  which  are 
easily  contracted  by  too  great  indulgence  in 
private  life  ;  so  the  prince,  who  is  desirous  to 
establish  this  character,  must  observe  such  a  de* 
eorum,  and  keep  such  a  guard  on  himself,  as  may 
prevent  even  the  suspicion  of  being  liable  to  such 
influences.  For  as  the  reality  would  ruin^  the 
vevy  suspicion  will  lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind  :  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which 
is  fame  after  death,  is  su^ieriour  strength  and 
power  in  life. 

And  now,  if  the  principles,  and  measures  of 
conduct,  laid  down  in  this  discourse,  as  necessary 
to  constitute  that  greatest  and  most  glorious  of 
human  beings,  a  Patriot  King,  be  sufficient  to 
(his  purpose^'  let  us  consider,  too,  how  easy  it  is, 
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^  ought  to  be,  to  es^blish  tbem  m  the  mmds  <rit 
^princes*   They  are  feonded  on  true  propositions, 

all  of  u  hich  are  obvious,  nay,  many  of  tl\em  seJf- 
erident.  1  liey  are  confirmed  by  universal  expe- 
rience. In  a  word,  no  unden^tanding  can  resist 
them,  and  none  but  the  weakest  can  fiiil,  ui  be 
inisle(i,  in  the  application  of  them.  To  a  prince, 
whose  heart  is  corrupt,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak : 
and,  for  such  a  prince,  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  write.  But  if  the  heart  of  prince  be  not 
tromipt,  these  truths  wili  find  an  easy  ingresaon» 
through  the  understafidiug,  to  it.  Let  us  consider 
again  what  tl»e  sure,  the  necessary  dTects  of  such 
principles  and  measures  of  coiidnct  must  be,  "to 
the  prince,  and  to  the  people.  On  this  subject 
let  the  imagination  range  through  the  whole  glo- 
rious scene  of  a  patriot  reign  :  the  beauty  of  the 
idea  will  inspire  those  transports,  which  Plato" 
imagined  the  vision  of  Virtue  would  inspire,  if 
Virtue  could  be  seen.  Wliat  in  truth  can  be  so 
lovely,  what  so  venerable,  as  to  contemplate  a 
king,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  a  whole  people  are 
fixed,  filled  with  adnnraiion,  and  glowing  with 
affection  r  A  king,  in  the  tea>per  of  wli0i»e  gK)- 
yernment,  like  that  of  Nerva,  things  so  seldom 
allied  as  empire  and  liberty  are  intimately  mixed, 
coexist  together  inseparably,  and  (  onstiiute  one 
real  essence  ?  What  spectacle  can  be  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  mind  90  rare^  so  nearly  divine, 
as  a  king  possessed  of  absolute  power,  neither 
usurped  by  ftaud,  uor  ijwMatained  b^  iprce>  but 
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tlie  geiiiiiiie  eQiect  oi  esteem,  of'  confidence,  and 
^flection ;  the  free  gift  of  liberty,  who  Rndsr  her 

c:^eate^t  security  in  this  power,  aud  would  desire 
no  other  if  the  prince  on  the  throne  couhi  be^ 
what  his  people  wish  him  to  be»  immortal  ?  Of 
such  a  prince,  and  of  sucli  a  prince  alone,  it 
may  be  said  with  strict  propriety  and  truth, 

**  Volentes 

Per  populos  dat jura,  viamque  affectat  Olympo.'* 

Civil  fury  will  have  no  place  in  this  draught :  or  if 
the  monster  ist  seen,  he  must  be  s^n  as  Virgil 

describes  him, 

Ceatum  vinctus  ahenis 
^<  Post  tergom  nodis,  fremit  horridus  ore  cruento.*^' 

He  must  be  seen  subdued,  bound,  chained,  and 
deprived  entirely  of  power  to  do  hurt   In  bisi' 
place,  concor4  will  appear,  brooding  peace  and. 
prosperity  on  the  happy  i(and ;  joy  sitting  itk 
every  face,  content  in  every  heart  %  a  people- 
unoppressedj>  undisturbed,  unalurmed ;  busy  to 
improve  their  private  property  and  the  publick 
stock ;  fleets  covering  the  cx;ean,  bringing  home^ 
wealth  by  the  returns  of  industry,  carrying  as- 
sistance  or  terrour  abroad  by  the  dii^ection  of 
wisdom,  and  asserting  triumphantly  the  right  and: 
the  honour  of  Gfcat  Britain,  as  fiir  as  waters  roll 
and  as  winds  can  waft  them. 

Those  who  live  to  see  such  happy  days, 
and  to  act  in  so  glorious  a  scene,  will  perhaps 
call  to  ic^ind,^  with  some  tenderness  of  sentiment^^ 

when> 
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when  he  is  no  more,  a  man,  who  contributed  his 
mile  to  carry  on  so  good  a  work»  and  who  desired 
life  for  nothing  so  much,  as  to  see  a  king  of  Great 

Britain  the  most  popular  man  in  his  country* 

and  a  Patriot  King  at  the  head  of  a  united 
people*  :  ,  • 
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ACCESSION  OF  KIJSG  GEORGE  THE  FJRST, 


I PERCEIVE  by  yours,  that  my  discourse  of  tlic 
ciiaracter  and  conduct  of  a  Patriot  King,  in 
that  article  Which  relates  to  party,  has  not  entirely 
satisfied  your  expectations.  Yon  expected, 
from  some  things  that  1  remember  to  have 
said  to  yon  in  conversation,  and  others  that  have 
fallen  on  that  occasion  from  my  pen,  a  more 
particular  application  of  those  general  reasonings 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  the  state  of  parties 
from  the  late  king's  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  subject  is  delicate  enough,  and  yet  I  shall 
speak  upon  it  what  trutli  exacts  from  me  with 
the  utmost  frankness :  for  I  know  all  onr  par- 
ties too  well,  to  esteem  any ;  and  1  am  too  old, 
and  too  resigned  to  uiy  fate,  to  want,  or  to  fear 
any. 

Whatever  anecdotes  you  have  been  told,  for 

you 
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you  are  too  young  to  have  seen  the  passages 
of  the  times  I  am^oing  to  mention,  and  what- 
ever prepossessions  you  have  had,  take  these 

facts  for  undoubted  truths  ;  That  there  was  no 
design  on  foot,  during  the  four  last  years  of  ' 
queen  Anne's  reign,  to  set  aside  the  succession 
xjfthe  house  of  llaiiover,  and  to  place  the  crov.  a 
ou  the  head  of  the  pretender  to  it ;  nor  any  party 
formed  for  this  purpose  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  that  princess,  whose  memory  I  honour,  and 
therefore  feel  a ju3t  Indignation  at  the  irreverence 
with  which  we  have  seen  it  treated.  If  such  a 
design  bad  been  on  foot,  during  that  time  there 
were  moments  when  tlie  execution  of  it  wotildnot 
have  bepn  diiSicid  t,  or  dangerous  enough,  to  have* 
titopped  men  of  the  most  moderate  resolu- 
tion. Neither  could  a  design  of  that  nature 
have  been  carried  on  so  long,  though  it  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  without  leaving  some 
traces,  w^hich  would  have  a[)[>eared  when  such 
strict  inqui'-itions  werem.iuc  ;  when  tlie  papers 
oi' so  many  of  the  queen^s  ffervants  were  seized, 
and'  even  her  own  papers,  even  those  she  had 
bealed  up  to  be  burnt  aii  er  her  death,  were  expo- 
posed  to  so  mucii  indecent  inspection.  But, 
laying  aside  all  arguments  of  tlie  probable  kind, 
I  deny  the  fact  absolutely  :  and  I  have  the  better 
title  to  expect  credit,  because  it  could  not  be  true 
without  my  knowledge,  or  at  least  suspicion  of 
it ;  and  because  even  they  who  believed  it,  for  all 
vviio  asserted  it  did  not  it  believe,  had  no  proof  to 

^oducei 
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produce,  nor  have  to  this  hour,  but  yain  surmises ; 

nor        authority  to  rest  upou,  jjut  the  claiuuur 
of  ])arty. 

1      there  were  particular  men,  who  corres- 
ponded indirectly,  and  directly  too,  with  thepre- 

.  tender,  and  with  others  for  !i is  service  ^  that  these 
men  professed  themselves  to  be  zealous  in  it^  and  - 
made  large  promises,  and  raised  some  faint  hopes, 
I  camiut  doubt:  though  this  was  uiil^uown  tome 
at  that  tiaie,  or  at  least  I  knew  it  not  with  the 
same  certainty^  and  in  the  same  detail,  that  1  have 

.  known  it  since.  But  if  this  was  done  by  some  who 
were  in  the  queen's  service,  it  was  done  too  by 
some  who  were  out  of  it^  a&d,  I  think,  with  little 
sincerity  by  either. 

It  may  well  seem  stranrj;o  to  one  who  carries 
in  his  breast  a  heart  like  yours,  that  men  of  any 

.  rank,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  should  hold  a 
conduct  so  false,  so  dangerous,  always  of  uncer- 
tain event,  and  often,  as  it  was  in  the  case  here 
mentioned,  upon  remote  contingencies,  and  such 
as  they  themselves  think  the  least  probable. 
Even  1  liuLikit  straii^e,  who  have  bcrn  r  uch 
longer  mingled  in  a  corrupt  world,  and  who 
have  seen  many  more  examples  of  the  folly,  of . 
the  cunninir,  and  the  perfidy  of  mankind.  A 
great  regard  to  wealth,  and  a  total  contempt  of 
virtue,  are  sentiments  very  nearly  allied :  and 
they  must  possess  the  whole  souls  of  men  whom. 
ihi'V  can  (l<jiciinine  to  snch  inlamous  duplicity, 
to  iiuch  duid;!e  treacliery.  In  fact  they  do  so. 
One  is  so  afraid  of  losing  his  fortune,  that  he  Jays 
Vol.  IV;  Z  m 
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in  claims  to  secure  it,  perhaps  to  augment  it,  on 

all  suk  s,  and  to  prevent  even  imaginary  dangers. 
Another  values  so  little  the  inward  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  or  the  future  reproaches  of 
those  he  has  deceived,  that  he  scruplca  not  to 
take  engagements,  for  a  time  to  comc>  that  he 
has  no  design  to  keep;  if  they  may  serve  asexpe- 
dients  to  facilitate,  in  any  small  degree,  the  sue* 
cesis  ui  an  immediate  project.  All  this  was  done 
at  the  time,  on  the  occasion,  and  hy  the  persons  I 
intend.  Bat  the  scheme  of  defeating  the  protes- 
tant  succession  was  so  far  from  being  laid  by  the 
queen  and  lier  ministers,  and  such  a  resolution 
was  so  far  from  being  taken,  that  the  very  men  I 
speak  of,  when  they  were  pressed  by  the  other 
side,  that  is  from  Versailles  and  St.  Germains, 
to  be  more  particular,  and  to  come  into  a  closer 
cot)cert,  declined  both^  and  gave  the  most  eva* 
^ive  answMs. 

A  little  before,  or  about,  the  time  of  the  queen's 
deaths  some  other  persons,  who  figured  after- 
wards in  the  rebellion,  entered  in  good  earnest 
into  those  engngements,  as  I  believe;  for  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  date  of  them.  But  when- 
ever they  took  them,  they  took  them  as  single 
Mien.  They  conid  answer  for  no  j)arty  to  back 
tliciu.  They  might  flatter  themselves  with  hopes 
and  dreams  like  Pompe}',  if  little  men  and  little 
things  may  "be  compared  with  great,  of  legions 
ready  to  rise  at  the  stamp  of  iheir  feel.  But  they 
had  no  assurance,  no  nor  grounds  to  expect  any 
troops^  except  those  of  the  Highlands ;  whose 

disposition 
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.  disposition  in  general  was  known  to  every  man, 
but  whose  insurrection,  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  msui  rectious  and  other  troops,  was  deem- 
ed, even  by  those  tliat  made  tbem  take  arms 
afterward,  not  a  strength  but  a  weakness  ;  ruin 
to  the  poor  people,  and  ruin  to  the  cause.  In 
a  won],  these  m^n  were  so  truly  siugle  in  their 
engagements,  and  their  measures  were  so  unripe 
for  action-,  when  the  resolution  of  acting  immedi- 
ately was  taken  by  them,  that,  I  am  persuaded, 
they  durst  not  communicate  their  design  to  a^y 
one  man  of  consequence  that  served  at  that  time 
with  them.    Wliat  persuades  me  of  it  is  tins.  One 
man,  whom  they  thought  hkely  to  incline  to 
them  on  several  accottnts,they  attempted  indirect^ 
ly  and  at  a  great  distance  :  they  came  no  nearer  to 
the  point  with  him,  neither  then,  that  is  just  before 
the  queen's  death,  nor  afterward.    They  had 
indeed  no  encouragement  to' do  it;  for,  upon  this 
bint,  and  another  circumstance  which  fell  in,  botli 
heand  others  took  several  occasions  to  declare,  that 
though  they  would  serve  the. queen  faithfully,  and 
exchisivel}^  of  all  other  regards  or  engagements, 
to  her  last  breath,  yet  after  her  decease  they 
Would  acknowledge  the  prince  on  whom  the  suc-> 
cession  devolved  hy  law,  and  to  which  they  had 
sworn,  and  no  oilier.  This  declaration  would  have 
been  that  of  the  far  greatest  number  of  tiie  same 
party,  and  would  have  been  stuck  to  by  them,  if 
the  passions    and  private   interests  oi  anothc^r 
party  had  not  prevailed  over  the  true  interest  of 
It  new  family  that  was  going  to  mount  the  throne* 

K  z  You 
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You  may  aik  me  now,  and  thequesti'on  will  not  be 

at  all  improper,  liuw  it  came  to  pass,  if  tlie  queen 
and  her  ministers  had  no  design  to  defeat  the 
succession,  that  so  much  suspicion  of  it  prevailed, 
that  so  great  an  alarm  was  taken,  and  so  s^reat 
a  clamour  raised  ?  I  might  answer  you  very  short- 
ly and  very  truly.  By  the  strange  conduct  of  a 
first  minister,  by  the  contests  about  the  negoci* 
atioiis  of  t  he  peace,  and  by  the  arts  of  a  party. 
Tlie  miners  of  some  ministers  are  like  the  sanc« 
tum  sanctorum**  of  a  temple  I  have  read  of 
sonicwiiere :  before  it  a  gr(  at  curtain  ivas  solemn- 
ly drawn;  within  it  noUiing  was  to  be  seen  but 
a  confused  groupc  of  misshapen,  and  imperfect 
form??,  heads  without  bodies,  bodies  without  heads, 
and  the  like.  To  developc  the  most  complicated 
cases,  and  to  decide  in  the  most  doubtful,  has 
been  the  talent  of  great  ministers :  it  is  that  of 
others  to  perplex  the  most  sinij)le,  and  to  be 
puzzled  by  tlie  plainest.  No  man  was  more  de- 
sirous of  power  than  the  minister  here  intended, 
and  he  had  a  competent  share  of  cunning  to  wrig- 
gle liimself  into  it;  but  tlien  his  part  was  over, 
and  no  man  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to  employ 
it.  The  ends,  he  proposed  to  himself,  he  saw 
for  the  most  part  darkly  and  iudistiuctly ;  and 
if  iic  saw  tliem  a  little  better,  he  still  made  use  of 
means  disproportionate  to  them.  That  private 
correspondence  with  the  queen,  w^hich  produced 
tlie  cli:uige  of  the  ministry  in  1710,  wa^  begun 
with  hiui  while  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  was 
continued^  through  him,  during  the  two  yearsthat 

interveued 
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intervened  between  iiis  leaving  the  court,  and  liis 
return  to  it.  This  gave  him  the  sole  confidence 
of  the  queen,  put  him  more  absolutely  at  the  head 
of  the  party  thai  came  into  power,  and  invested 
liim  with  all  the  authority  that  a  first  minister  . 
could  have  in  those  days,  and  before  any  man 
could  presume  to  rival,  in  that  rank,  and  in  this 
kingdom,  the  rank  of  the  ancient  mavors  of  the 
palace  in  France.  The  tories,  with  whom  and  by 
whom  he  had  risen,  expected  much  from  him. 
Their  expeeialiuns  were  ill  answered:  and  I 
think  that  such  management  as  lie  employed 
would  not  have  hindered  them  long  from  break- 
ing from  him,  if  new  things  had  not  fallen  in,  to 
engage  liicir  whole  attention,  and  to  divert  their 
.passions^ 

The  foolish  prosecution  of  Sacheverel  had  &ar« 

ried  party-rage  to  the  hf  ii^htli,  and  the  late 
change  of  the  ministry  had  contirmcd  it  there. 
These  circumstances^  and  many  others  relative  , 
to  them,  which  I  omit,  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible, if  there  had  been  lionoty  and  wistluui 
enough  to  desire  it,  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  tories  and  whigs  at  the  latter  end 
of  this  reign  :  as  it  had  been  brought  about  a  few 
years  before  under  the  administration  of  my  lord 
Marlborough  and  my  lord  Godoiphin,  who  broke 
it  soon,  and  before  it  had  time  to  cement,  by 
making  such  a  use  of  it  as  I  am  unable  to 
account  for,  even  at  this  hour.  The  two  parties 
were  in  truth  become  factions  in  the  strict  . 
sense  of  the  word.    I  was  of  one,  and  I  own  the 
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guilt ;  which  no  man  of  the  other  would  have  a 

good  grace  to  deny.  In  tliis  respect  they  were 
alike;  but  here  was  the  difference :  oas  was  well 
united,  weii  conducted,  and  determined  to  their 
future,  as  well  as  their  present  objects.  Jsot  one 
of  these  arivantages  attended  the  other.  The 
minister  had  evidently  no  bottom  to  rest  his  ad- 
ministration upon,  but  that  of  the  party  at  the 
head  of  which  became  into  power:  if  he  had 
rested  it  tliere,  if  he  had  gained  their  coutideiice, 
instead  of  creating,  pven  wantonly^  if  I  may  say  sOj, 
a  distrust  of  himself  in  them,  it  is  certain  he 
inight  have  determined  tl"rem  to  every  national 
jnterest  during  the  queen's  timCi  and.  after  her 
death.  But  thi^  was  above  his  conception  as  well 
as  his  talents.  He  meant  to  ket'p  power  as  long 
as  he  could,  by  the  little  arts  by  uhichhe  had 
got  into  It :  be  thought  that  he  should  be  able  to 
compound  for  himself  in  all  events,  and  cared 
little  what  became  of  his  party,  his  mistress,  or 
the  nation.  1  hat  thi$  was  the  whole  of  his  scheme, 
appeared  sufliciently  in  the  course  of  his  admi* 
nistration  ;  was  then  seen  by  some  ;  and  has  been 
jiince  acknowledged  by  all  people.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  coaxed  and  persecuted  whigs ;  he  flattered 
and  disappointed  tories;  and  supported,  by  a 
thousand  little  tricks,  his  tottering  ad  mi  nlst  ration. 
To  the  tory  pai  ty  he  held  out  the  peace,  as  an  aira 
when  all  they  expected  should  be  done  for  them, 
and  when  they  should  be  placed  in  such  fulness  of 
power  and  such  strength  of  party,  "  that  *t  would 
V  be  more  the  interest  of  the  successor  to  be 
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well  with  them,  than  theirs  to  be  well  with 
him."  Such  expressions  were  often  used,  and 

othersoi  like  imj3ort:  and,  I  believe,  these  oracular 
speeches  were  interpreted,  as  oracles  used  to 
be,  according,  as  every  man's  inclinations  led 
him.  ■ 

The  contests  that  soon  followed,  by  the  violent 
opposition  to  the  negotiations  of  peace,  did  the 
good  hinted  at  above  to  the  minister,  and  enabled 
him  to  amuse  and  banter  his  party  a  iittle  longer. 
But  they  did  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  irre* 
parable,  mischief  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  all 
Europe.    One  part  of  the  j[nischief  they  .did  at 
'  home  is  proper  to  be  mentioned  here.  They 
dipped  the  house  of  Hanover  in  our  party-qnarrels, 
unseasonably,  I  presume  to  think,  and  inijjo- 
pularly ;  for  though  the  contest  was  maintained 
by  two  parties,  that  pretended  equally  to  have  the  * 
national  interest  at  heart,  yet  the  national  interest 
was  so  plainly  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
the  other  side  was  so  plainly  partial,  at  the 
expense  of  this  interest,  to  the  emperor,  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  our  other  allies,  that 
a  successor  to  tlie  crown,  who  was  himself  a  prince 
of  Germany,  should  have  preserved,  in  good 
policy,  for  t^is  very  reason,  the  appearance  at  least 
of  some  neutrality.    Themeans  employed  openly 
to  break  the  queen's  measures  were  indecent  and 
unjustifiable  :    those  employed  secretly,  and 
nieditated  to  l)e  employed,  were  worse.  The 
ministers  of  Hanover,    whose  conduct  I  piay 
censure  the  more  freely  because  the  late  king  did 
not  approve  it  all,  took  so  remarkable  a  slwe  in 
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the  first,  that  th^y  mif?ht  be^  and  they  were, 
susptc  1  ('(1  oi"  having  some  in  the  others.  This  liad  a 
very  bad  effect,  which  was  improFed  bymeninthe 
two  extremes.  The  whigs  desired  nothiDg  more 
than  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  successor  was 
theirs,  if  I  may  repeat  an  insolent  expressioii 
which  was  used  at  that  time :  the  notion  did  them 
honour,  and,  though  it  could  give  no  colour,  it 
gave  some  strength,  to  their  opposition.  The 
Jacobites  insinuated  industriously  the  same  thing ; 
and  represented  that  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  would  be  the  estabiisimicnt  of 
the  whig  party,  and  that  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  constantly  sacrificed  to  foreign 
intti  csts,  and  her  wealth  draiuedto  support  them 
under  that  family.  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
ingression  such  exaggerations  must  find,  on  sucti 
occasion,  and  in  such  a  ferment.  I  do  not  think 
they  d'  termined  men  to  J  acobitisiii.  I  know  they 
did  not;  but  I  know  that  they  disinclined  men 
from  the  succession,  and  made  many,  who 
resolved  to  sui>niit  to  it,  su})mit  lo  it  rather  as  a 
necessary  evil,  than  as  an  eligible  good. 

This  was,  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  and 
knowledge,  the  state  of  one  party.  An  absurd 
one  it  was,  and  the  consequences  of  it  were  fore-- 
seen,  foretold,  and  pressed  upon  the  minister  at 
the  time,  but  always  without  effect,  and  some- 
times wiiiioiit  any  answers.  He  had  some  private 
intrigue  for  him.^elf  at  Hanover:  so  he  had  at 
Bar.  He  was  the  bubble  of  one  in  the  end  :  the 
pretender  was  so  of  the  other.  But  his  whole 
management  in  the  mean  time  was  contrived  to 
1 8  keep 
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keep  up  a  kind  of  general  indetermination  in  the 
party  about  the  succession  ;  which  made  a  man 

of  great  temper  once  say  to  liirn  with  passion, 
that     he  believed  no  other  minister,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  party,  would  nol  l>e  better  at 
Hanover,  if  ho  did  not  mean  to  be  worse 
there*" 

The  state  of  the  other  party  was  this.    The  . 

whigs  had  appeared  zealous  for  tlie  protestant 
succession  Scorn  the  time  when  king  William 
proposed  it,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester.   The  lories  voted  for  it  then  ;  and  the 
acts  that  were  judged  necessary  to  secure  it, 
some  of  them  at  least,  were  promoted  by  them : 
Yet  were  they  not  thought,  nor  did  fhey  alFfct, 
as  the  others  did,  to  be  thought,  extremely  fond 
of  it.     King  William  did  not  eome  mto  this 
measure,  till  he  found,  upon  trial,  that  there 
was  no  other  sale  and  practicable :  and  the  tories 
had  an  air  of  coming  into  it  for  no  other  reason. 
Beside  which,  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  at 
that  time  a  much  greater  ieaven  of  Jacobitism  in 
(he  tory-lump,  than  at  the* time  spoken  of  here. 

Now,  thus  tar  the  whiirs  acted  like  a  national 
party,  who  thought  thai  their  reiigigu  and  liberty 
could  be  secured  hy  no  other  expedient,  and 
therefore  adhe  red  to  lias  settlement  of  the  eruu  n 
with  distinguisiied  zeal.  Hut  this  national  party 
degenerated  soon  into  faction ;  that  is,  the  na- 
tional interest  became  soon  a  secondary  and 
subservient  motive,  and  the  cause  of  the  succes- 
9ion  was  supported  more  for  the  sake  of  the  party 
pr  faction,  than  for  the  i>ake  oi  die  nation;  and  with 
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views  that  went  more  directly  to  the  establishment 
of  thetr  own  administration,  tbfin  to  a  solid  settle* 

inent  of  t  lie  prcvscnt  roj  ^il  iamily.  This  appeared, 
evidently  enough,  to  those  whom  noise  and  show 
could  not  impose  upon^  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
qiieen's  reign,  and  plain  beyond  dispute  to  all 
mankind,  after  her  decease.  The  art  of  the  whigs 
was  to  blend,  as  undistuiguishably  as  tliey  could, 
all  their  party-interests  with  those  of  the  suc- 
cession :  and  they  made  just  the  same  factious  use 
of  the  supposed  danger  of  it»  as  the  tories  had 
endeavoured  to  make,  some  time  before,  of  the 

.  supposed  danger  of  the  church.  As  no  man  is  re- 
puted a  friend  to  Christianity  beyond  the  Alps  and 

.  the  Pyrenees,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  papal 
supremacy,  so  here  no  man  was  to  be  reputed  a 
friend  to  the  protestant  succession,  who  was  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The 
interest  of  the  present  royal  family  was,to  succeed 
without  opposition  and  risque,  and  to  come  to  the 
throne  iii  a  calm.  It  was  the  interest  of  a  faction, 
that  they  should  come  (o  it  in  a  storm.  Accord- 
ingly the  whigs  were  very  near  putting  in  exe- 
cution some  of  the  wildest  projects  of  insurrections 
and  rebellion,  under  pretence  of  securing .  what 
there  was  not  sufficient  disposition,  nor  any 

,  J) reparation  at  all  made  to  obstruct.  Happily 
ibr  the  publick  these  designs  proved  aboi  uve. 
They  vve;i'e  t<^o  well  known  to  have  succeeded  j 
but  they  might  have  had,  and  they  would 
have  nad,  most  jEatal  consequences.  The  storm, 
that  was  not  raised  to  disturb  and  endanger 
the  late  king's  accession,  was  only  deferred. 

To 
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To  a  party,  who  meant  nothing  less  than  engrosa- 
the  whole  power  of  the  government  and  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  under  the  successor, 
a  storm,  in  which  every  other  man  .should  be 
driven  from  him,  was  too  necessary,  not  to  be 
conjured  up  at  any  rate ;  and  it  was  so  immedi- 
ately after  the  late  king's  accession.  He  came 
to  the  throne  easily  and  quietly,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  with  as  little  trouble,  as 
he  could  have  expected  if  he  had  been  not  only 
the  queen's  successor,  but  her  son.  The  whole 
*  nation  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  government, 
and  the  queen's  servants  discharged  the  duty  of 
their  ofTices,  while  he  continued  them  in  their 
offices,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  his  appro* 
bation.  This  was  signified  to  some  of  them,  to 
the  secretaries  in  particnlar,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  according  to  his  majesty's  express 
order,  before  the  whole  council  of  state.  He  might 
I  think,  I  thought  then  that  he  ought,  and  every 

man,  except  the  earl  of  O  d,  who  believed, 

or  had  a  mind  to  make  others  beJievei  that  his 
infl»ience  would  be  groat  in  the  new  reign,  expects 
ed,  tliat  he  would  liave  given  his  principal  con-« 
fidence  and  the  principal  power  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  whigs :  but  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  expect,  that  he  would  immediately  let  loose 
the  whole  fury  of  p  u  ty,  suffer  the  queen's  ser-, 
vants,  who  had  surely  been  guilty  of  no  crime 
against  him,  nor  the  state,  to  be  so  bitterly  per- 
secuted j  and  ]>roscrihe  in  effect  e^^ery  man  in 
fhe  country,  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  wiiig^ 

Princes 
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Princes  have  often  forgot,  on  their  accession  to  a 
throne,  even  periionai  mjunes  received  in  party 
quarrels :  and  tlie  saying  of  Lewis  tlie  twelfth  of 
Trance,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  liave  per- 
suaded liiin  lo  show  severity  to  la  Tremouille,  is 
very  deservedly  famous*  *^  God  forbid,"  said 
he,  "  that  Ijewis  the  twelfth  should  revenge 

the  quarrels  of  the  tlukt  of  Orleans."  Other 
princes,  who  have  fought  their  way  to  the  throne, 
have  not  only  exercised  clemency,  hut  shown 
favour  to  those  who  had  stood  in  arms  against 
them  5  and  iiere  again  I  might  quote  tlie  example 
of  another  king  of  France,  that  of  Henry  the 
fourth.  But  to  take  an  example  in  our  own 
country,  look  back  to  the  restoration,  consider 
ail  that  passed  from  the  year  1641  to  the  year 
1 660,  and  then  compare  the  measures  that  king 
Charles  the  second  was  advised  to  pursue,  for 
the  establishment  of  his  government,  in  the  cir-* 
cumstanc^s  of  that  time,  with  those  which  the 
late  king  was  advised,  and  prevailed  on,  against 
his  opinion,  iiiclinalion,  and  first  resoluiioii,  to 
pursue,  in  thecircumstances  I  have  just  mentioned. 
I  leave,  the  conclusion  to  the  candour  and  good 
sense  of  every  impartial  readc  r. 

To  the^e  measures  of  unexpected  violence 
alone  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  the  pretender 
had  any  party  for  him  of  strength  sufficient  to 
appear  and  act.  liicse  measures,  aloiir,  produ- 
ced the  troubles  that  followed,  and  dyed  the 
royal  ermines  of  a  prince,  noway  sanguinary,  in 

blood. 
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blood.  I  am  far  from  excusing  one  party,  for 
snffering  another  to  drive  them  into  rebellion. 
I  wish  I  could  forget  it  myself  But  there  are 
two  observations  on  that  event,  which  I  cannot 
refuse  myself  to  n^ake.  One  is,  that  the  very 
manner,  in  which  this  rebellion  was  begun,  shows 
abundantly  that  it  was  a  start  of  passion,  a  sudden 
.phrensy  of  men  transported  by  their  resentment, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  execution  ofadeHigu 
long  premeditated  and  prepared.  The  other  is, 
that  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  history, 
perhaps  none,  of  what  happened  on  this  occa- 
sion,  when  the  same  men,  in  the  same  country, 
and  in  the  compass  of  the  same  year,  were  ready- 
to  rise  in  arms  against  one  prince  without  any 
national  cause;  and  then  provoked,  b}'  the  vio- 
lence of  their  councils,  the  opposite  iactiou  to 
rise  in  actual  rebellion  against  the  successor. 

These  are  some  of  the  effects  of  maiiitulning 
divisions  in  a  nation,  and  of  governing  by  faction. 
I  might  descend  into  a  d^^ail  of  many  fatal  conse- 
quences that  have  iuiiow^ d,  from  the  first  false 
3tep  which  was  taken,  wiien  the  present  settle- 
ment was  so  avowedly  made  on  the  narrow  bot» 
toni  ul' party.  But  I  coiiMder  that  this  discourse 
is  growing  into  length  \  that  1  have  had,  and 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  of  these  con* 
sequences  elsewhere  ,  and  that  your  own  retlec- 
tions  on  what  has  been  said  will  more  tiian  supply 
what  I  omit  to  say  in  this  place.  Let  me  there* 
lure  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has 

caused 
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caused  all  the  misclnef  we  lament,  that  unioti 
can  alone  retrieve  it,  and  that  a  great  advance 
toward  Ibis  union  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so 
happily  beL,aui,  so  successfully  carried  on,  and 
of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected,  to  say  no 
worse*  But  let  nie  add,  that  this  union  can  never 
be  complete,  till  it  become  a  union  of  the  head 
with  the  members,  as  well  as  of  the  members  with 
one  fmother:  and  that  such  a  union  can  never 
be  expected,  till  patriotism  fills  the  throne,  and 
faction  be  banished  from  the  administration. 
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REFLECTIONS- 

THE 

PRESENT  STATE  of  the  NATION, 

PRINCIPALLY  WITH  REGAHD  TO 

HER  TAXES  ako  HER  DEBTS, 
And  m  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  them. 


"  jMihi  autein  non  miiiori  cura:  est  qualis  rcspublica  (>ost 
mortem  mcum  .futura  sit,  <juara  qualis  liotli^  sit.'* 

Cic*  in.  LodI. 


SINCE  we  have  got  out  of  a  war  the  Jcast 
successful,  and  the  most  expensive,  that 
this  nation  ever  made;  after  having  taken  part 
threescore  years  togetlipr,  like  principal  actors, 
in  all  the  other  wars  and  all  the  negotiations  of  the 
-continent;  it  is  time  surely,  that  we  recalouratten- 
tion  homewards,  and  consider  the  present  stiifeof 
our  own  coimtry,  particularly  with  respect  to  her 
taxes  and  her  debts,  to  the  nature  and  application 
oftiie  former,to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  latter, 
to  the  necessity  and  to  the  means  of  diminishing 
both. 

The 
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The  revolution  of  our  government  in  one  thous-* 

and  .six  liundred  ami  tiglity-eiglit makes  amostre* 
markabie  aera  in  the  history  of  Britain  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  on  none  more  than  on  that  which  is 
the  subject  oi' these  pajjers.  The]nil>lick  revenue, 
in  net  uioiiey,  amouutedat  that  time  to  no  more 
than  two  millions  annually,  which  were  sufficient 
to  defray  tlie  ordinary  expenses  of  the  crown, 
as  well  to  maintain  a  fleet,  and  a  greater  army 
than  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  This  revenue  was  raised  without 
any  tax  on  land  or  nudt,  aud  by  a  vrry  few  of  those 
.  iuAumerable  duties,  which  have  been  suice  laid,  to 
the  oppression  of  the  landed  and  mercantile  inte- 
rest of  the  nation.  Tliese  duties  have  been  so 
mortgaged  too,  that  we  are  unable>  at  this  time, 
to  send  a  cockboat  to  sea^  or  to  keep  a  single  cen-» 

■  tinel  at  Whitehall  gate,  without  a  land-tax. 

The  pubhck  debts,  that  of  the  bankers  included, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  £.  300000  at  the 
beginning  of  this  lera.  They  amount  now  to 
foniscore  millions,  discover  1k)w  this  great 
change  in  our  national  circumstances  has  been 
brought  about  is  surely  an  object  of  reasonable^ 
and  may  be  such  of  nseful,  curiosity. 

King  Wiiiiani  engaged  in  a  necessary  war 
with  France,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  tlie  throne. 

*  It  was  necessary,  that  he  should  maintain  the  re* 
vojnlion  hcUiad  made,  and  assert  his  right  to  the 
crown,  he  hud  acquired  by  the  best  of  ail  titles,  the 
free  gift  ot  a  people  whom  he  had  delivered  from 
impciiding  destruction,  from  popery  and  slavery. 

This 
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This  war  might  be  thought  necessary  too  ia 
another  respect. 

From  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  from  the 
Pyrenean,  to  the  acc^ession  of  kino;  William  to 

OMr  throne,  the  povvtr  and  ambifion  ofl-'rance 
had  ^rown  up  ro^jethcr,  and  were  become  ex- 
orhitant.  No  efforlis  had  been  made  sutficieat 
to  reduce,  scarce  anv  snfr'C''  iit  lo  i  Ps  s\  *'  ^  for- 
mer. No  nieasurei)  h^u  iievn  concerted,  no  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  to  disappoint  the  latter 
in  that  great  object,  the  acquisition  of  tiie Spanish 
•  mon  rcliv  to  llie  house  of  Bourbon  Fiom  the 
revohuiou  this  alarm  was  taken,  which  should 
have  been  taken  sooner.  The  spirit  of  our  coorf 
was  changed,  the  eyes  of  our  pt  uple  were  up  n- 
ed.  and  all  men  saw  hovv  necessary  it  was  to  pre* 
serve,  in  concert  with  the  Spaniards,  the  snccefr*  - 
$\pn  of  their  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Anstria, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  fall  into  tiiat  of  Bourbon, 
which  was  excluded  from  it  by  the  most  solemn 
ens^agements. 

Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  at  the  eve  of 
nnotluT  great  war,  of  a  war  a^amst  1: ranee  and 
Spain,  which  her  pre^lecessor  was  ready  tounder** 
take,  though  he  had  not  actually  declared  it  when 
he  died,  in  order  to  procure  some  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  the  emperour,  for  a  succession 
which  had  been  then  lost  to  his  frmily  by  his 
ovvri  fault. 

^iug  Wdliam,  who  engaged  for  so  much  more 
in  the  first  grand  alliance,  would  engage  for  no 
more  than  this  in  the  second.   But  2«be  private 

VoA-.  IV.  A  A  iuteicst 
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interest  of  her  ministei's,  the  intrigues  of  her  af- 
Ites,  and  the  rashness  of  a  party^  drew  the  queeii 
much  further :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
subserviency  to  the  court  of  Vienna*  which  has 
cost  us  so  dear,  began  in  her  time,  not  in  king 
WiiJiam's^  though  her  heart  was,  what  she  de- 
-Glared  it  to  be,  entirely  English,  and  though  h^ 
was  censured,  I  think  very  unjustly,  for  too  great 
regard  to  foreign  interests,  and  too  little  for  those 
tafBritain* 

Tlie  war  king  William  waged  was  not  very 
successful ;  and  yet  if  the  emperour  would  have 
<Mmsented  to  send  his  second  son  into  Spain  da« 
ring  the  life  •f  Charles  the  second,  king  William 

would  have  succee<]cd  in  botii  the  objects  of  this 
war.    He  had  maintained  himself  on  tiie  throne, 
and  h^  obliged  France  to  promise,  that  she  would 
not  disturb  hhn  in  the  possession  of  it.   As  to  the 
other  object,  no  treaties  of  partition  would  have 
been  thought  necessary  by  him  in  that  case; 
neither  would  this  nation  have  had  any  thing 
more  to  do,  when  the  Spanish  succession  was  open, 
than  to  support,  with  the  concurrence  of  that 
whole  nation,  an  Austrian  prince  who  was  actually 
en  the  spot  with  an  Austrian  army,  and  who  had 
been  already  declared  presumptive  heir.  Thus 
we  might  have  had  a  defensive  war  to  make  with 
great  advantages  on  our  side  $  and  the  events  of 
the  oilensive  war,  which  we  were  obliged  to  make 
afterward,  show  sufficiently  what  would  have  been 
the  success  of  the  other.   The  councils  of  Vienna 
laid  us  wantonly,  if  I  piay  say  so,  under  great  dis- 
-=•14  '  .  advantages: 
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adrantages :  and  king  William  therefore  resolved^ 
like  a  wise  prince,  to  expose  neither  this  country 
nor  bis  own  to  the  hard  task  of  recovering  the 
whole  Spanish  monarcliy  out  uf  the  Imud^  of  l^hi- 
lip.  He  accommodated  his  system  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  time ;  and  aimed  at  no  more  now, 
than  to  force  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  iCome 
into  some  comppsition  about  the  Austrian  pre* 
tensions,  about  trade,  about  barriers,  and  about 
eifectuai  means  to  hinder  a  future  union  of  France 
and  Spam  under  one  monarch. 

This  was  all  that  he  meaned.  But  they  who 
delighted  in  war,  beciiuse  they  hoped  to  get  imr 
mensely  by  it,  and  they  who  amused  themselvei 
and  others  with  vain  speculations,  about  a  thing 
very  real  in  itself,  about  a  balance  of  powet;,  en- 
snared both  England  and  Holland  into  engage- 
ments for  dethroning  Philip  and  setting  up 
Charles  in  his  room,  though  we  had  acknowledged 
,the  former^  though  tlie  CastiJians  were  strongljr 
attached  to  him,  and  tliough  he  was  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  both  he- 
mispheres. .  Flattered  by  groundless  hopes  of  a 
revolution  in  favour  of  his  rival,  and  flu>})ed  by 
the  first  success  of  our  arms»  this  precipitate 
e&gagement  was  approved  and  supported  by  us^ 
notwithstanding  the  absurd  conduct  of  tiieem- 
perour  and  the  wise  reserve  oi  king  William,  both 
of  which  should  have  put  us  more  on  our  guaid> 
end  have  made  us  less  sanguine. 

It  is  perhaps  woith  while  to  m^l^e  an  obser. 

A  A  a  vatiM 
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▼ation  in  this  place,  winch  was  made  at  the  time 
we  speak  of  by  Spaniards  who  acknowledged 
i^iiip  the  fifth,  in  Gompliance  with  the  will  of 
Charles  the  second,  and  yet  wereaversetothe  influ- 
ence and  authority  which  France  assumed  over 
them.  They  obsenred  that  Cromwell  had  forced 
them  to  give  their  infanta  to  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth, by  joining  his  arms  with-  those  of  France 
against  tliem,  and  that  we  went  about  to  force 
them,  half  a  century  afterward,  by  a  new  war, 
to  an  absolute  dependance  on  France. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  desirous  to  acquire  the 
Italian  dominioos,  and  too  indifferent  about  Spain 
and  the  West-Indies,,  made  her  profit  of  oor 
Fashftcss.  She  left  the  whole  weidit  of  the  war 
on  England  and  Holland.  She  did  worse.  She 
not  only  neglected  the  war  by  contributing  little 
or  nothing  to  it,  except  the  mane  of  Austria 
and  the  claims  of  that  family  ;  she  sacrificed  the 
success  of  the  common  eause,  for  so  it  was 
called  improperly  enough  by  her,  whenever  any 
little  inferiour  interest  that  seemed  to  be  htn 
more  immediately  came  in  the  way }  by  which 
she  not  only  prolonged  the  war,  but  increased  the 
aiiimal  expense  of  it  to  England  and  Holland, 
*without  taking  any  share  in  ibis  expense  on  her- 
seif  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned* 

Experience  was  lost  upon  us.    Our  politi- 
cal delirium  continued.    It  grew  in  some  sort 
habitual  by  the  artifice  employed  at  home,  and 
•  by  the  l4ctories  bbtained  abroad*  •  The  war  Ian- 
-  '     *  guislied 
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I(«l8bed  however  up^a  the  whole,  notwithsland* 
our  -Btmost  efibrto  $  the  weight  of  Austria 

^rew  every  year  heavier  on  us,-  while  that  of 
Spain  grew,  every  year  lighter  on  France ;  the 
%»aniards  were  ahle  to  defend  theHisdiv^s  agaietfl 
«s  at  last,  and  the  «iioces^  of.  oitr  enemies  ia 
Spam  made  them  amends  for  our  Vicioiies  in 
Flanders. 

The  dethrenemenft^  Pblfip  in  fiivonr  of  Ghar]09 

^vas  become  evidently  a  chimerical  project  ite 
the  year  1710,  attlie  latest,  and  it  became  in  the  - 
following  year  so  ineligible  by  the  death  of  the 
^mperour  Joseph,  to  whom  his  younger  brothe 
Charles  succeeded,  that  one  caiiuot  conceive 
4;he  iben,  who  damoured  for  it  even  then,  to 
iMfe  been  in  earnest ;  since  their  •  auds  in  tbtf 
<:nse,  must  fiave  been  to  set  the  Imperial  and 
Spanish  crowns  on  the  same  head,  against  the 
common  interest  of  Europe  and  the  .fundamental 
principle  of  the  war. 

But  though  we  could  not  conquer  Spain  by  a 
war^we  might  haveredaced  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France  by  a  peace«  We  might  have  striji* 
ped  her  of  that  barrier  wherein  thi^  exorbitant 
power  consisted  chiefly,  as  every  man,  who  knew 
what  he  meaned  when  he  talked  of  this  exorbi 
tant  power,  must  have  intended.  We  might 
have  laid  her  as  open  to  the  incursio'is  of  her 
iieighbonrsi,as  her  aeighbours  wer^  to  hers:  as 
open  as  she  had  been-  wh^  a  |»i|ice  Ca* 
eimir,  or  any  other  general  of  reitres,  coulti 
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penetrate  without  a  siege,  and  iometimefi  withoult 
a  battle,  into  the  heart  of  her  provinoei. 

But  we  would  not  do  the  latter,  because  we 
could  not  do  the  former.  We  acted  like  men  who^ 
thought  that  the  exorbitant  power  of  one  iieuadiijr 
could  not  be  raluced,  unless  a  power  as  exorbi- 
tant was  raised  in  another^  and  who  never  looked 
back  to  preceding  centuries  to  consider  the  usnrpa* 
tion8,lhetyranny,ai[id  the  bigotry,  that  the  houseof 
Austria  had  exercised  in  the  fulness  of  her  power, 
and  wouJd  exercise  again  if  she  was  ever  restored 
to  the  same. 

We  were  disappointed  in  our  great  political 
views>  after  two  wars  that  had  lasted  twenty-five 
years  with  a  very  short  interval  between  them. 
We  had  done  onr  utmost  to  defeat  that  ,  scheme  . 
of  ambit  ion  France  had  opened  to  herself,  and  of 
danger  to  all  her  neighbours,  by  the  Pyrenean 
treaty :  and,  though  this  danger  affected  us  les» 
than  an  y  other  nation  engaged  in  the  alliance, 
we  had  exhausted  ourselves  to  maintain  it. 

When  king  William  entered,  immediately  after 
tlie  Resolution,  on  this  great  scene  of  action ;  the 
nnincnmbered  condition  of  this  nation,  which  has 
been  hinted  at  above,  was  such,  that  he  might 
have  been  supported  in  it  by  good  management,  as 
profusely  as  he  was,  and  even  more  effectually, 
by  the  revenue  then  subsisting,  by  a  land-tax,  by 
the  excise  on  malt,  and  by  some  additional  sub- 
sidies, all  of  which  would  have  been  raised  witbi* 
in  the  year^   A  sclienje  of  Uus  kind  was  pre* 
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parc^d  and  oiTered.    It  was  allowed  to  be  prac- 
ticable:  but  it  was  rejected  for  a  reason  that 
appeared  plausible  in  political  refinement,  and 
has  proved  most  pernicious  in  it's  consef^uences. 
It  was  said,  that  a  new  government^  establish- 
ed against  the  ancient  principles  and  actual  en«- 
gagemehts  of  many,  conld  not  be  so  effectually' 
secured  any  vv^iy,  as  it  would  be  if  the  private  for- 
tunes of  great  numbers  were  made  to  depend  on 
the  preservation  of  it ;  and  that  this  could  not  be' 
done^  unless  they  were  induced  to  lend  their  mo- 
ney to  the  publick,  and  to  accept  securities  under 
the  present  establishment.   Thus  the  method  of 
funding  and  the  trade  of  stock-jobbing  began. 
Thus  were  great  companies  created,  the  pretended 
servants,  but  in  many  respects  the  real  masters 
of  every  administration* 

I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  the  wis- 
dom of  our  legislature  might  have  provided^  at 
the  beginniitg  of  the  new  war,  against  the  growth 
and  spreading  of  that  cancerous  humour,  which 
had  begun  to  gnaw  our  vitals  in  the  former.  All 
I  am  to  observe  is,  that,  a  moneyed  interest  being  - 
firmly  established  by  this  time,  and  such  num* 
bers  being  accustomed  to  make  immense  profit 
at  the  publick  expense,  there  is  no  room  to  won- 
,der,  if  we  proceeded  on  the  same  plan  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  We  did  so :  and 
the  debts  contracted  in  this  war  being  added  to  ► 
those  of  the  fonner,  the  whole  of  our  debt  amount- 
ed to  little  les9  than  fifty  millions, 
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Having  accundlated  so  immense  a  debt,  tW 

queen  put  an  end  to  the  wiir.  ,^he  could  not 
attempt  to  alter  the  system  of  it  while  it  cootU 
imed,  without  throwing  the  whole  aUianco 
into  confusion,  after  some  of  the  prinripa!  allied 
bad  declared,  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  that  they 
would  not  conaeAt  Charles  ilioiitd  be  king  of  Spaia 
a^well  as  emperour. 

The  interest  of  Britain  required,  no  doubtr 
that  we  should  turn  our  eye^i  from  the  continent 
to  our  own  idand,  and  that  we  should  inproTd 

tiie  oppoituHity  and  ttie  advantages  which  9 
peace  gave  us.  Whatever  prejudice^  have  been 
propagated  industriously  iigaitist  that  of  Utrecht, 
thus  niueh  at  least  is  certain.  We  were  ohHged 
no  longer  by  treaties  to  assunio  any  oiijer  port 
in  the  affairs  of  the  coattneut,  than,  that  which 
the  iaunediule  intei'est  of  our  country  required. 
Ihe  opportunity  and  the  means  of  diminisl^rng 
taxes»  reviving  comm^ce^  and  paying  debt£^ 
were  open  to,  us« 

This  pacifkk  scheme  ought  to  have  been  pur* 
sued,  HQ  doubt,  till  we  had  retrieved  our  aiiairsv 
and  recovered  our  former  strength  in  some  good 
degree,  and  till  we  were  prepared  to  take  any 
pari  in  lutureeventg  which  our  honour  or  interest 
might  re(|uire^  Nay,  this  schema  wi|s  the  more 
i  necessary  to  be  pursued }  if  France  was  left  too 
povvejful,  no  matter  by  whose  fault,  as  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  was^  and  if  the  two 
vV         branches  of  Bombay  vfom  io  be  Joefasil  iqioi^ 
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in  thi9  centory,  like  the  two  branches  of  AtiHtria 
in  the  last,  as  inseparable  allies,  uniteri  by  blood 

and  by  joint  ambition.  It  was  the  more  easy 
to  be  pursuer]  too,  because  a  Jong  minoritv  was 
bei^inntnff  in  France,  and  martfy  other  cirenm* 
stances  of  characters  and  of  situation  extr^jmely 
farourabie  to  it  concurred  in  that  court  and 
country. 

•  Thi^'  should  h^ve  been  the  scheme  of  our 
•  l^licjr:  but  unhappily  it  was  not.  Ihe  iate 
kingy  as  elector  of  Hanover,  had  reason,  no 
doubr,  to  desire  (he  acquisition  of  Bremen  and 
Verden.  Our  nation  contributed  to  it  with  her 
money,  and  forced  it  with  her  arms;  though  it «  *  ' 
itttifiiiade  in  contradietion  to  the  ^nga^^ements 
that  the  croA'n  of  England  had  taken  when  king 
William  gave  his  guaranty  to  the  treaty  of  1  ra- 
Vendal.  This  acquisition  became  the.  first  link  . 
of  a  political  chain,  by  which  we  were  dra^i^G^ed 
back  into  new  and  expensive  I)ri>ils,  the  con^ 
sequences  whereof  we  feel  at  this  liour. 

When  the  king  acquired  these  duchies,  it 
becanne  necessary  to  procure  the  investiture 
of  them ;  and  1  will  say,  because  1  can  de- 
monstrate,  that  these  investitures  might  have 
been  procured,  and  the  emperonr  flattered 
with  the  acquisition  of  Sicily,  by  measures 
as  efifeptua],  and  much  more  cunsistent  with 
former  treaties  ahd  the  publick  tranquillity* 
than  those  that  were  t  iken.  The  house  of  Aus- 
ilia  saoTiiiced  the  success*  of  tha  war  to  the  im^ 
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mediate  acquisition  of  Naples.   We  sacrifieed* 
alt  the  advantages  of  the  peace,  to  procure  iier 
that  of  Sicily  in  the  manner  we  did  procure  it 
I'  have  heard  it  said«  while  these  affairs  were  in 
transaction,  that  the  treaty  of  quadraple  alliance, 
would  complete  that  of  Utrecht.    But  the  event 
has  shown,  and  it  was  obvious  to  foresee,  that, 
'    one  of  these  treaties  would  unravel  the  ^tem 
of  the  other.    If  we  had  maintained  the  neu- 
trality of  Italy,  as  we  were  obliged  to  do  by 
treaty,  even  indulging  the  emperour  in  the  ac« 
quisition  of  Sicily,  and  yielding « to  the  house  of 
Savoy  the  eventual  successions  which  we  stipu- 
lated  should  be  given  to  Spain,  the  intention  of  the 
treaty pf  Utrecht  would  have  been  preserved,  and 
France  by  concurring  in  these  measures  \\  ould 
have  shown  her  sincerity  in  maintaining  the 
settlement  of  Europe.   But  when  she  became- 
a  party  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  she  meaned 
nothing  more  than  to  give  the  Spanish  branch 
of  Bourbon  an  opportunity  of  reannexing  to. 
^at  crown  the  Italian  dominions:  and  we  were 
grossly  her  Vjubbles,  when  we  triumplied  that  she. 
entered  into  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  made  a 
sham  war  to  oblige  Philip  to  accede  to  jt. 

As  long,  then,  as  there  were  hopes  of  ob- 
taining an  extraordinary  investiture  of  Bremen 
axfd  Verden,  we  flattered  the  emperourat  no  sipall . 
expense.  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent,  that 
this  investiture  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
manner  than  it  had.  been  grs^nt^  fprmeriy,  wq, 
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Hisulted  him.  We  imputed  to  him  designs,  he 
J)as  constantly  disowned,  and  we  have  never 
proved ;  after  which  we  complained  of  his  in- 
gratitude, we  threatened  war,  and  we  prepared 
for  it  by  maintaining  with  great  profusion  a 
standing  army  of  Hessians  in  Germany.  The 
same  men,  who  complained  so  lately  that  France 
had  been  left  too  powerful  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  that  great  danger  would  arise  from  her  close 
connection  with-  Spain,  complained  now  of  the 
too  great  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  aud  of 
the  danger  that  would  arise  from  a  good  under<« 
.standing  between  the  emperonr  and  kmp;  Philip. 
In  short,  our  politics  were  not  only  variable, 
but  incomprehensible  to  every  man  who  knew 
the  state  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  but  was 
not  so  well  apprised  of  the  several  turns  of  ia« 
terest,  which  were  to  be  served  abroad. 

When  our  ministers  had  once  departed  from 
the  straight  line  of  British  policy,  the  difficulty  of 
returning  to  it  became  every  year  greater,  and 
the  inclination  every  year  less.  We  continued 
busy  and  busthu^  in  every  court  of  Europe, 
We  negotiated  against  the  emperour  in  concert 
with  France,  and  gave  her  thereby  the  means 
of  regaining  more  of  that  credit  and  iullaciice 
in  the  empire  which  she  had  formerly  had,  than 
she  could  have  acquired  without  our  assistance* 
'We  contrived  to  make  peace  abroad  almost  as 
chargeable  to  us  a$  war.  Abases  of  . every  kind 
fvere  suffered  at  home.   Trade  was  neither  eased 

nor 
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nor  encouraged,  and  the  gradaal  payment  ef 
our  debt  was  utterly  neglected  by  a  ministei* 
rather  desirous  to  keep  his  country  ander  this 
oppressioD,  than  ignorant  of  the  means  to  deUver 
her  from  it.  Wbile  we  acted  in  this  manner^  - 
France  grew  frugal,  she  made  the  debts  she 
coold  not  pay  sit  more  hghtly  on  her,  she  raised 
ber  credit^  and  she  extended  her  commerce* 
In  short,  her  strength  increased,  and  onrs  dtmtntsH* 
ed:  We  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness 
we  had  never  fdt  before  ;  and  this  very  weakness 
was  urged  as  a  reason  for  bearing  tamely  the  . 
losses  onr  merchants  sustained,  and  all  the  aflTronts 
our  government  received,  lest  we  should  be 
drawn  into  a  war  by  usi^g  reprisals^  tbe  commott 
right  of  nations^ 

As  tame  as  we  wre,  the  insolence  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  reasonable  impatience  of  our 
m€trchapts,  and  ibis  tery  tameness  of  govern* 
ment,  made  a  sea-war  unavoidable,  just  before 
the  death  of  the  em perour  Charles  tbe  sixth; 
which  event  brought  the  principal  powers  of 
Enrope  into  the  6M,  set  the  whole  continent 
in  a  flrime,  and  formed  one  of  those  conjunctures, 
wherein  our  honour  and  interest  may  oblige  us 
to  take  a  part>  and  for  which  therefore  we  should 
always  be  prepared. 

We  were  in  no  degree  so  prepared,  after  six 
or  seven  and  twenty  years  of  peace;  and  yet 
mrhen  we  took  a  part,  we  took  the  most  lavish 
and  tbe  most  impolitick  that  we  could  take.  It 
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was  a  miserable  part  by  sea  at  first,  and  through 
tfie  whole  course  of  the  war  by  land.  I  shall 
recal  neither  what  we  did,  nor  what  we  neglected  . 
to  do ;  and  L  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  country, 
that  the  whole  may  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Thus 
much  only  it  is  to  my  purpose  to  observe.  First, 
That  our  councils  seemed  to  be  the  eclioes  of 
,  those  free-booters,  Trenck  and  Mentzei,  wh^ 
talked  of  nothing  less  thm  conquering  the  tw^ 
Alsatias  and  the  three  bishoprick?,  and  of  laying 
Champagne  waste,  while  ail  our  oifeusive  projects 
on  the  Rhine  were  daily  dt^ppointed;  and  se- 
condly, That  we  declined  all  overtures  of  peaces 
when  the  seat  of  the  war  was  traiisfcrred,  with 
great  advantage  to  France,  froai  Qermaay  to  tUe. 
Netherlands,  where  %ve  resolved  to  Wage  it  whetber 
the  Dutch  would  or  m>,  and  wliere  we  were  beat 
on  every  spot  on  which  my  lord  Marlborough 
bad  conquered* 

Every  defeat  m  this  war,  like  every  triumpb 
in  the iast,  became  a  reason  for  continumg  it: 
and  this  management,  when  no  avowable  reasoa 
could  be  given  for  it,  gave  suspiciousand  re&niAgr 
persons  occasion  to  throw  out  a  great  deal  -of 
slander ;  for  such  I  hope  it  wa^.  In  short,  what* 
ever  the  reasons  were,  .we  continued  this  i&aos^ 
pictous  war  so  leng,  and  we  pushed  it  so  far  be- 
yond our  strength,  that  we  were  within  a  few 
months  of  bankruptcy,  when  tiie  French  granted 
us,  miracttloudy,  the  same  terms  that  they  would 
bave  granted  two  or  three  years  before:  and 
when  they  might  have  marched  without  much 
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trouble  or  opposition,  after  taking  Mae8trieht# 

ini,o  the  lieart  of  the  Seven  Provinces:  for  our 
Jast  resource,  a  Muscovite  armj^^  was  too  far  off 
to  have  enabled  ours  to  make  a  stand. 

By  making  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  al« 
most  vvljollv  at  our  own  expense,  and  without 
any  prospect  of  success,  we,  meaned  to  cause 
such  a  diversion  to  the  forces  of  France  as  might 
leave  Germany  nothing  to  fear  on  the  llhine, 
and  as  might  give  time  and  opportunity  to  the 
empress  queen  to  drive  the  French  and  Spaniards 
out  of  Ixmibardy.  We  sacrificed  ourselves  for 
these  purposes :  but  in  this  war,  as  in  the  last, 
the  court  of  Vienna  sacrificed  nothing.  From 
the  time  the  French  had  been  obliged,  more  by 
the  sickness  of  their  troops  and  the  ill  conduct 
of  their  generals,  than  by  the  force  of  her  arms, 
to  abandon  Germany,  the  empress  queen  seemed 
to  make  war  just  as  it  suited  her  conveniency, 
to  save  all  the  expense  she  could  in  the  Netber- 
]iU)d8,  to  plunder  all  she  could  in  Italy,  and  to 
make  us  pay  the  whole  immense  subsidies  which 
we  gave  her  for  both. 

In  the  Netherlands,  we  were  outnumbered^ 
vastly  by  the  deficiencies  of  her  quotas:  and  in 
Italy,  where  we  had  thrown  the  Genoese  into 
the  arms  of  France  and  Spain,  with  great  and 
just  indignation  against  us  for  the  treaty  we  had 
.nade  at  Worms,  and  had,  however^  obliged  them 
to  submit  after  the  battle  of  Placentia,  we  lost 
the  whole  advantage  of  it  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  and  extreme  brutality  of  the  Austrians. 
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Yet\ve  continued  our  efiorts  on  that  side  still; 
and  the  sham  siege  of  Genoa,  for  it  was  no 
taiore,  ahd  theliannlessiiiTasions  of  Provence  and 
Dauphmy  had  no  other  meaniog  than  to  amuse 
and  impose  on  us  in  the  excess  of  our  zeiU* 

Our  expenses  in  every  part  of  this  strange 
war,  particularly  in  the  Netherhinds,  were  made 
without  measure,  because  without  control;  as 
they  will  be  soon  convinced  Wba  look  into  tiie 
artillery,  forage,  hospital,  and  other  contingent 
accounts.    The  parliamentary  aids  from  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  exclusi vdy, 
to  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty* 
eight  inchjsively,  amount  to  ^.r^5, 522,950.  i^^^-.  3^/. 
and  tlie  new  debt  we  have  contracted  to  more  than 
thirty  millton%  which  are  near  twenty  millions 
more  of  debt  than  Frartce  has  contracted  in  the 
same  time  :  a  sum  that  will  appear  incredible  to 
future  generations,  and  is  so  almost  to  the  pre* 
sent   There  are  three  Reflections  to  Be  made 
on  this  state,  which  must  add  to  our  r^stonish- 
xnent.    First,  That  the  greatest  part  of  this  vast 
expense  has  been  granted  on  account  of  the  war, 
^MeBy  since  there  remained  no  reason  for  con-' 
tinuing  it;  that  is,  since  tlie  time  when  it  wa^ 
in  our  power  to  have  a  peace  at  least  as  good 
as  that  we  have  now  obtait^ed ;  and  I  place  this 
DBra  no  higher  tlian  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-seven  inclusively,  though  I 
might  place  it  higher,  perhaps,  on  very  good 
grounds.    Secondly,  That  the  debt  coutiacted  ni 
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it  exceeds  by  much  that  of  king  William's,  or  that 
of  queen  Anue  b  war^  though  both  of  them  were 
much  longer,  and  the  last  not  only  more  wicfely 
ypread,  but  carried  into  Gountries,  the  distance  of 
ivhii'li  a  id  many  other  circumstances  Jncrease<I 
every ^  article  uf  oiir  expense  exlraofdinariiy* 
Thirdly,  That  we  have  thrown*  by  our  siegocip 
ations  and  by  the  late  war,  into  the  hau  ls  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  much  more  dominion  in  Italy, 
than  would  have  induced  the  French  at  GeT^ 
truydeitbt  rg  to  hav4>  recalled  Philip,  and  to  have 
given  u|»  Spain  and  the  Indies;  which  they  were 
ready  to  do  at  those  conferences,  ^  Buys  and^ 
Vanderdiis'sen  acquainted  the  ministers  of  the 
allies,  in  making  out  uf  their  repoits  to  thai; 
asseml>iy. 

Bad  as  our .  condition  is,  let  us  not  despair* 
Not  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth,  whatever 

her  condition  be,  is  the  principle  of  a  true  patriot, 
that  is,  of  a  faithful  servant  to  his  prince  and 
country:  and  we  may  find  an  example  to  this  pur<* 
pose,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  in  a  l  ook 
that  is  in  the  hand^  of  most  people,  and  that  I 
hope  is  not  unread  at  court,  I  mean  tbe  l>uke^ 
pf  Sully's  Memoirs.  In  them  we  find,  th^t  Henry 
the  fourth  turned  his  whole  appbcatipn  to  every 
thing  that  might  be  useful  or  even  convenient 
to  his  kingdom,  without  suffering  things  thatliap^ 
pened  out  of  it  to  pass  unobserved  by  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of 
F/9nce,  and  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at 

Ver  villi. 
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Vervins.    Is  there  a  man,  either  prince  or  sub- 
ject, who  can  read  without  the  most  elevated  raid 
tlie  most  tender  sentiments  the  huij^naj^e  he 
held  to  Sully  at  this  time^  when  he  thought  him^ 
self  flylwi;  of  a  great  ilhiess  he  had  at  Mon- 
ceanx  ?  "  My  friend!"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  fear 
"of  death.    You,  wlio  have  seen  me  expose  my 
^*  life  so  often,  when  1  might  so  easily  have  kept 
"  out  of  danger,  know  this  better  than  any  man. 
Btit  I  must  coaiess,  that  I  am  unwiUing  to  die 
before  I  have  raised  this  kingdom  to  the  splen- 
**  dour  I  have  proposed  to  myself;  and  before  I 
havesbownmy  people,  that  Ilovetliem  Hke  my 
chiklren^bj^  discharging  them  from  a  part  of  the 
taxes  that  have  been  iaid  on  them,  and  by  go« 
vcniing  them  with  gentleness/* 
The  state  of  France  was  then  even  worse  than 
the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  now,  the  debts  as 
heavy,  many  of  the  provinces  entirely  exhausted, 
and  none  of  them  in  a  condition  of  bearing  any  new 
imposition*    The  staudiug  revenues  brought  into 
the  king's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty  millions, 
though  ahiuidred  and  fifty  millions  were  l  aised  on 
the  people ;  so  great  were  tiie  abuses  of  that  go- 
vernment in  raising  of  money,  and  they  were  not 
less  in  the  dispensation  of  tt»    The  whole  scheme 
of  t!iO  adminisUaiion  was  a  scheme  of  fraud,  and 
all  who  served,  cheated  the  piibliek,  from  the 
highest  offices  down  to  the  lowest,  from  the  com* 
mi.^sioners  of  the  treasury  *  down  to  the  undcr- 

*  (Jonseiiiicrs  dans  le  const- il  finances. 

Vol.  IV.  B  B  farmers 
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farmers  and  the  under-treasurers.   Sully  beheld 

this  state  of  th"nis^^,\vljen  he  rajp.e  to  have  thesole 
superintendeucy  of  aflairs,  vi  ith  horronr.  He  was 
ready  to  despair :  but  he  did  not  despair.  Zeal  for 
his  master,  zeal  for  his  country,  and  this  very  state 
seemingly  so  desperate,  aniumted  his  endeavours  : 
andihe  noblest  thought,  that  ever  entered  into  the 
inindof  a  minister,  entered  into  his.  He  resolved 
to  make,  and  hv  made  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
the  reduction  of  expenses,  and  a  frugal  manage- 
ment, the  sinking  fund  for  %be  payment  of  na«t 
tional  debts,  and  the  sufficient  fund  for  all  the 
greet  tilings  he  iiitended  to  do,  without  overcharg- 
ing the  people. 

He'  succeeded  in  all.  The  people  were  imme- 
diatelv  eased,  trade  revived,  the  kinc:'s  cotfers 
were  filled,  a  maritime  power  was  created,  and 
every  thing  necessary  vi^as  prepared  to  put  th» 
nation  in  a  condition  of  executing  great  designs, 
wlK^never  great  coiijunctures  .should  offer  them- 
selves. Such  was  the  effect  of  twelve  years  wise 
and  honest  administration :  and  this  effect  would 
liave  sljovved  itself  in  great  enterprises  ag^ainst 
the  house  of  Austria,  more  formidable  iu  tiiose  * 
days  than  the  house  of  Bourbon  has  been  i*:!  ours ; 
if  Henry,  the  fourth  had  not  been  stabbed  by 
one  of  those  assiissins,  into  w  hose  hunds  t  he  inte- 
rest of  this  house,  and  the  frenzy  of  religion, 
haH  put  the  dagger  more  than  once, 
.  When  we  consi  der,  in  those  memorials,  and  in 
ethers  wliich  are  come  dovrn  to  us,  the  deplo- 
rable 
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rable  conrlition  to  winch  France  was  reduced  at 
the  end  ot'  ihe  sixteenth  century,  we  feel  S'.^Tie  of 
that  horrour,whieh  Sully  himselffelt ;  and  are  i  e;«^?y 

<  to  confess,  that  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  conru>ion,  must  have  followed  ;  if  the 
opportunity,  which  thiS  peaceful  coiijuiictnre 
gave,  had  not  been  improvod  iinnK'diatel  \ ,  and  as 
wisely,  and  as  vigorously  as  it  was,  Shidf  we 
not  see  our  own  deplorable  condition,  «nd  the 
necessary  consequences  of  it,  in  the  same  lij;ht  ? 
Shall  w  e  nut  he  uiui  h  Jiiore  suongly  atfected  uy 
them  ?  Ai^e  we  not  as  near  to  bankruptcy  as  the 
French  nation  was  at  that  time,  and  much  more 
so  than  they  are  at  this  lime?  nof  confii 

i  sion  foiiow  it  liere  as  vvell  as  iliere?  Aud  tianilv, 
may  not  the  joint  ambition  of  two  branches  of 
Bourbon  in  some  future  conjuncture  produce 
eflects  as  fatal,  and  much  more  so  to  us,  li  v\c 
continue  in  our  present  state .  of  impotence  tiil 
snch  a  conjuncture  happens,  as  was  to  be  feared 
by  Fiance  at  the  lime  we  speak  of  from  the  jomt 
ambition  of  two  branches  of  Austria  ?  In  short, 
we  have  much  to  apprehend,  unless  we  have  the 
courage  and  the  virtue  to  probe  onr  domestick 
wouij»ls  to  the  bottom,  and  to  applv  immediately 
not  palliative,  hut  tlie  most  speciOck  remedies. 
If  we  do  this ;  instead  of  fearing  others*  we  may 
become  once  iMOie  forniulable  c>nrs(  lv(»,.  !5ut 
this  is  certain,  that  they,  who  get  first  out  of 
a  distress  common  to  us  and  to  our  neighbours, 
will  five  the  laM^tothe  rest. 

B  B  »  It 
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It  mav  be  SiiiJ,  that  we  Ii.tvc  no  Sullies  among 
ns.  I  shall  not  take  on  rne  to  determine  whether 
V  (  1  a\  (  or  no.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  after 
Sully  I'-ii^^^'t^l^j  that  although  good  princes  may  be 
wanting  to  good  ministers  j  yet  good  ministers 
will  never  be  wanting  to  a  prince,  who  has  dis- 
cernment cnotigh  to  find  them;  who  chooses  them 
foriheir  superiour  parts,  experience,  and  integrity; 
and  who  resolves  to  support  th^,  as  Henry  the 
fourth  supported  Sully,  against  favourite  mis- 
tresses, tlie  caoals  of  the  court,  and  tiie  iactioiis 

of  the  state.  » 

It  may  be  said  again,  that  a  king  of  France 

has  power  enough  by  the  constitution  of  that 
government,  to  support  a  ministerwho  cliecks  cor- 
ruption, reforms  abuses,  and  maintains  a  frugal 
management  of  the  pubKck  revenue.  But  it  may 
be  abkcd,  huvv  a  mini  1»  r,  who  should  undertake 
this,  could  be  supported  in  a  goverainent  like 
ours,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  have  for  his 
enemies  all  those  who  have  shared  so  long  the 
publick  spoils,  or  who  hope  to  bhare  them,  and 
where  these  enemies  would  have  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  supplanting  bim,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protection  of  his  master.  1  answer,  by 
the  parliament.  How  many  ministers  have  there 
been,  to  whom  much  national  mischief  wasimputed 
in-.ilv,  a!id  no  one  national  good  could  be  ascri- 
bed,  and  wiio  were  loni;  supported  by  the  favour 
of  the  crown,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
houses,  which  this  favour  and  their  own  manage* 

meat 
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ment  procured  them?  Shall  these  supports  be 

sulTjficnt  for  a  wicked  or  a  weak  iyiinis((^r  ; 
and  shall  irinocence  and  al)illty»  ^vith  the  same 
favour 'and  better  management^  be  reckoned  for 
r.otliifv^- r  1  ciuniot  think  so  ill  even  of  the  pre- 
setit  age,  as  degenerate  as  it  is.  It  is  degenerate 
no  doubt :  but  I  have  heard  men  complain  of 
this  (legeneraey,  vvlio  promoted  u  iii^t,  and  sought 
their  excuse  hi  it  afterward. 

The  delegated  power  of  a  minister,  under 
the  legal  prerogatives  ofllic  crown,  i-  Miflicieiit 
to  carry  ou  a  system  of  reformat  ion  and  irugality 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  if  the  minister 
really  intends  it:  and  whenevrr  cxh;*urd!nnry 
powers  are  wanting  for  extraordinary  operations, 
as  they  must  be  in  such  a  state  as  onrs,  they 
will  be  effectual,  if  gi  aided  j  and  it  refused,  they 
who  refuse  them,  not  the  minister,  will  suiler 
by  the  refusal,  and  be  answerable  to  the  nation  for 
it.  The  nioiicyed  man  mav  cui.l  .iuc  to  eniov  a 
little  more  revenue  by  this  refusal ;  but  his  for- 
tune will  be  more  precarious,  and  more  liable  to 
some  future  reverse.  I  lie  merchant  will  continue 
to  trade,  the  landed  man  to  plow  and  sow,  with- 
out even  a  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  their 
servitude,  not  tor  the  honest  creditors  alone,  but 
for  usurers  and  stock-jobbers,  for  those  leeches 
who  fill  themselves  continually  with  the  blood 
of  the  nation,  and  never  cease  to  suck  it.  Tlie 
nation  in  the  mean  tune  w  dl  be  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most poverty :  and  it  behoves  those  particularly, 

«  B  3  who 
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who  have  brought  us  so  near  if,  to  fsfaowthat  this 

was  not  their  objtjct,  hy  (onciirriiig  zealously 
with  those  who  have  used  anil  will  coiititme  to 
use  their  best  endeavotKs  to  prevent  it« 

The  difficulties  we  have  to  striii\G:Ie  with  would 
not  be  sq  great  as  they  are,  notw  .ihstanding  the 
immense  profusion  to  wiiich  the  late  war  gave 
occasion  and  pretence ;  if  we  did  not  feel  in  this 
instance,  as  we  feel  in  others,  the  fatnl  conse- 
quencesof  a  precedent  administ  ration.  The  pay- 
ment of  onr  debts  might  have  been  easily  provided 
for inthattime:  n:>v,iburtee?i  v^ears,  whicliarelittie 
more  than  two  tlii.dsof  it,  would  have  bet ii  Mif- 
IScient  to  reduce  them  to  twentj'  millions.  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  memory  of  the  person  who 
was  at  the  head  of  that  administration,  and 
had  the  sole  power  o^it,  might  have  derived 
honour. 

Let  noini  h  in  ourselves,  and  cu'fivate  in 
others,  sentiments  more  elevated  than  these,  and 
more  worthy  of  the  British  genius.  The  greater 
onr  national  distress  and  danger  are,  the  greater 
should  the  efTorts  he  of  e\(*ry  [)nrli(-n!ar  man  to 
relieve  his  countiy  from  oi^e,  and  hereby  to  guard 
it  against  the  other.  We  are  in  a  crisis  that  must 
turn  l  ahcr  to  life  or  death,  and  that  cannot  turn 
to  the  former,  uj»iess  reniedu.-ii  are  applied  much 
more, cifcctual  than  those  of  mountebanks,  who 
ft  dth  ir  accounts  in  palliating  evils  and  in  pro- 
lox.nng  d.scascs.  To  palliate  and  io  prcdoiig 
would  be,  in  our  case,  to  kdi,  or  to  do  someihiug 
1 9  worse 
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worse  than  kill,  to  break  our  constitution  entirely, 
to  render  an  accidental  illness  habitual  and  in- 
curable. ' 

One  or  two  sliillings       ^^^^  pouu-l,  it  is  said, 
will  be  lessened  this  year  upon  land  ;  and  what- 
ever is  wanting  for  the  current  service,  over  and 
above  the  two  shillings  tiiat  remain,  and  the  n^ilt, 
will  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  sinking- 
fnnd  at  three  per  cent.    1  he  bait  will  be  tempting, 
for  so  must  every  diminution  of  taxes  be  to  those, 
who  have  crouched  so  long  under  the  weight 
of  so  many.    But  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it 
will  be  no  move  than  a  bait ;  and  liiat  tli*  y  who 
swallow  it  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  their 
rashness^  when  they  find,  as  they  will  find  very 
probably,  that  tiie  natural  effect  of  sucli  n  easures 
must  prevent  the  discharge  of  any  considerable 
part  of  our  debt,  except  in  a  term  of  years  much 
longer  than  the  prosperity  and  even  the  safely 
of  our  government  admits, 

I  say  the  safety,  as  well  as  the  prosperity :  and 
some  reflections  very  phiin  and  ubvious,  though 
made  by  few,  will  justify  me  for  saying  so. 
As  to  the  first,  trade  gave  us  wealth,  wealth  gave 
us  power,  and  power  rai<^ed  our  island  to  be,  at 
one  time,  a  match  for  France,  If  we  desire  to 
return  into  the  same  s^ate,  we  must  return  by  the 
same  steps  which  raised  us  to  it;  au<l  he,  who 
should  make  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  without  a  principal  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  trade,  would  make  a  very 

B  B  4  silly 
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silly  scheme,  But  it  would  be  just  as  silly  to 
make  a  sclieme  (or  both,  in  such  a  manner^  as 
would  render  neither  practicable. 

The  necessity  of  dimiuibhiug  taxes,  in  order 
to  improve  our  trade,  becomes  a  good  reason, 
not  for  th^5  strange  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
by  suUiC,  but  i'ov  iiastcning  ail  the  operations 
necessary  to  sink  our  debts,  iu  order  to  hasten 
that  diminution  of  taxes,  which  will  become  prac- 
ticable, when  a  part  of  our  debt  is  sunk,  and 
which  will  ficilitate  extremely  the  discharge  of 
the  rest.  Tiie  truth  is,  that  if  we  defer  these 
operations  too  long,  we  may  be  never  able 
to  perforin  thcui  with  equal  advantage,  nor,  by 
keeping  pace  with  our  neighbours,  to  renew 
our  strength,  as  fast  as  they  are  intent  to  renew 
theirs.  Our  neiglibours  hip.e  siifTtrcd  by  former 
wars,  and  iiave  been  exhausted  by  the  last  as 
well,  though  1  apprehend  not  so  much  as  we. 
France,  for  instanci?,  has  contracted  in  the  fate 
war  no  more  tliaii  one  tliird  of  the  additional 
debt  we  have  contracted  in  it,  as  I  believe  on 
very  good  authority :  and  she  has  been  able  to 
assic^n  iuiuls,  wh;i  ii  pay  the  irut  n  st  of  this  debt 
regularly,  and  sink  yearly  a  part  of  the  priucipaJ. 
I  am  not  so  well  apprised  of  the  actual  state  of 
Spain.  But  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  are 
[»oiued  into  her  daily  3  and  as  she  has  been  long 
recovered,  or  recovering,  from  her  ancient  in- 
dolence and  ignorance,  she  seems  to  apply  her- 
self to  the  augineutaliou  of  her  maritime  force 
20  to' 
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to  the  improvement  of  her  trade,  aod  even  to 

that. of  dorneslick  miiijufactures.  In  a  word,  what 
lias  been  said  belbre  may  l^e  repeated  here:  Ihey 
v^ho  get  soonest  out  of  the  present  common 
distress,  will  irive  tlie  Jaw  to  others,  or  be  at  least 
in  a  coudiiioij  of  not  receivnig  it  from  any  one. 

As  to  national  safety,  we  sliaJI  do  well  to  ob' 
serve  liow  much  the  system  of  dominion  and 
power  ill  lairope  is  less  favourable  at  present  to 
our  political  interests  and  views,  than  it  was  when 
we  un'Jc';toi)k  to  mend  it.  Spain  was  fallijig, 
but  not  fallen  into  tiie  hiuids  of  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century:  and  though  the  Spa* 
iiisli  nation  as  well  as  court  i^ave  their  monarchy 
afterward  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
that,  they  might  prevent  the  dismemberment  of 
it ;  yet  they  were  averse  enough,  by  long  habits 
,  of  hostihty,  to  a  French  government.  Fortune 
and  we  have  done  so  well  at  last,  that  these  two 
nations  are  now  closely  united  by  interest  and 
by  habit,  and  that  Spain  is  tlicreiui  e  more  tlian 
ever  estranged  from  us;  the  proofs  of  which  are 
not  only  recent,  but,  I  fear,  actual. 

1  he  frontier  uf  France  has  been  the  great  sup- 
port of  her  exhorbitant  power,  as  wise  men  fore« 
saw  fourscore  years  ago,  when  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth began  to  raise  that  wall  of  Brass,  which 
reaches  from  the  Alps  to  theOcean,  that  it  would 
become.  This  frontier  is  now  more  compact 
than  ever  by  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine.  The 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  have  taken  root 
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in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Spain.   France  has  learned 

hy  i^xpi'i  ience  to  raise  nnd  to  maiiitain  her  credit, 
and  to  exteud  her  corinnerce,  lor  the  protection 
and  support  whereof  she  seems  more  attentive 
than  ever  to  increase  her  strength  by  sea:  a 
i^ti  i'!]g;}ishe  will  always  exert  with  great  ad  vanloge 
over  ns  in  someTelpeclN,  1  nuan  in  thofe oi  order, 
frugal  nian:!gement,  and  t^trict  discipline, 

'i  he  vvh<')eemp're,excc'pt  Bavaria  and  Cologne, 
WHb  attached  to  us  by  inciiualioa  as  well  as  inte- 
rest,  in  the  war  which  began  with  this  century. 
It  is  much  otiierwise  now :  and  we  may  say,  I 
fear,  too  truly,  that  the  ii-fluenee  of  Frimce  in 
Germany  is  little  inferiour  to  what  it  was  while 
the  league  of  the  Rhine  subsisted. 

TheDuleh  conunoinveallh,  our  bed  ally,  and  in 
some  sort  a  l)a/rier  to  Great  Britain,  is  in  a  blate 
of  dissolution ;  and  has  not,  either  without,  or 
within  herself,  those  means  of  recovery  by  conjunc- 
ture and  by  chiiracter,  that  she  has  had  on  seve- 
ral occasions  horn  the  time  her  government  was 
first:  termed. 

Tiiis  slioi  t  state  may  serve  to  show  how  difiicult 
it  Will  be,  till  we  Lave  paid  a  good  part  of  our 
debt,  and*  restored  our  country  in  some  measure 
to  her  former  v^oalth  and  power,  to  maintain  the 
(iignity  Great  Bi  itain,  to  make  her  respected 
abroad, and  secure  from  injuries,  or  even  affronts, 
on  the  part  of  her  neighbours.  This  may  appear 
ef  sy,  lor  c.u.^iit  I  kuuvVj  to  some  men.  But  sure 
I  au?,  it  would  appear  diificult  to  Burleigh  aud 

Waltingham, 
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Walsirii^ham,  if  they  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  ; 
notwithstanding  the  success  that  they  had  in 
queen  Khzabeth*s  reign  by  doin^  much  at  little 
expense,  and  by  employing  management  much 
more  than  force. 

These  reflections,  and  such  as  they  suggest 
naturally  to  the  mind,  make  it  evident,  that  the 
future  prosperity  and  safety  of  this  country  depend 
on  the  speedy  diminution  of  our  national  debts. 
Nothing  else  can  secure  us  effectually  against 
contingent  events,  that  may  be  of  fatal  conse* 
quence  to  both:    Recent  experience  has  shown 
how  unfit  we  are  become  in  every  respect,  except 
the  courage  of  our  conmiou  siamen  or  soldiers, 
to  engage  in  war.    We  shall  not  therefore,  J  sup- 
pose, provoke  it  easily,  or  soon.    But  war  may 
be  brought  uponu:j,thoLigh  we  should  not  provoke 
it,  nor  go  to  the  continent  to  seek  it.    Nay,  we 
may  be  reduced  lo  the  melancholy  dilemma  of 
increasing  our  annual  expense  to  assert  our  riglits, 
to  protect  our  trade,  and  to  maintain  ou*  dig* 
nity;  or  of  sitting  tamely  down  and  sacrificing 
them  all.  lllnnk,  nay  I  liope,  thnt  we  should  not 
do  the  last:  and  yet  we  sitould  have  much  great- 
er difficulties  to  stmgSfle  with  in  our  present  situ- 
ation, than  we  liad  ni  theionner,  great  as  they 
were,  tf  we  attempted  to  do,  what  was  then  so 
shamefully  fieglected.    We  cannot  increase  oar 
cxpeusv's  now,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  dc*  so  till 
some  part  of  our  national  debt  be  discharged,  with* 
out  mortgaging  on  the  remainder  of  the  sijiking 

fund, 
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fund,  whlcli  would  .s<  '»n  t.kc  awiiy  ail  liope  of  ever 
paying  any  partoi  tiiis  duU,  and  leave  us  nothing, 
to  nnortgage  but  our  land  and  our  malt ;  whereas 
if  a  conijiJcralilt'  part  olthis  (le!)t  wao  (li'^'haroej 
before  any  new  war  broke  out,  or  we  were 
reduced  to  any  such  dilemma  as  I  have  mentioned ; 
we  should  find  ourselves,  while  it  Jas<cd,  in  a 
joaucli  belter  condition  of  defence  or  oOence, 
and  we  might  be  able,  as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
to  resume  the  same  operations,  and  to  pro- 
ceed if!  uur great  d^;mcstick  cuucri  ii. 

'1  iie.se  considerations  will  have  great  weiglit 
with  men,  who  are  able  to  combine  all  that  is 
lo  he  combined  on  such  an  important  occasion, 
atid,  by  rt  fk^luig  on  llie  past,  and  by  observing 
the  pre;;ent,  to  judge  of  the  future,  'i'he  only 
eflfectual,  and  therefore  necessary,  remedies  may 
a]jpL*ar  vioicMit,  cvn  to  tlunn:  Lul  lh<y  uid 
consider,  and  eveiy  man  ought  to  consider,  tiiat 
if  we  £:annot  bear  our  distentper,  and  will  not 
bear  our  cure,  the  political  body  must  perish. 
This  njiscrahle  stale  will  cn  ate  justly  the  indig- 
nation of  mankind.  But  tiiis  indignation  should 
turn  against  those  who  have  brought  us  into  it, 
not  against  those  wlio  would  rl;  li\cr  us  from  it. 
Tlii.s  is  the  language  of  reason  dictated  by  publiek 
spirit:  but  private  interest  and  narrow  views  will 
dictate  anoUicr. 

The  nioueved  men  will  complain  loudiv,  that 
they  are  exposed  to  perpetual  reductions  of 
interest,  which  have  served  to  no  other  purpose 

than 
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than  to  nourisli  the  profusion  of  successive  admU 
nisti  ations ;  and,  if  this  was  to  continue,  their 
comi^luinls  would  be  just,  and  tiic  liurd-siiips 
imposed  upon  them  iutoierable.  It  is  therefore 
just,  that  neither  they  should  coiifent  to  this  new  ' 
reduction  of  interest,  uhich  mav  be  railed  a  new 
tax  upon  them,  nor  the  lauiied  men  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  tliat  old  and  heavy  tax  on  limd,  unless 
thev  have  the  uUuost  securitv,  that  tlie  whole 
shall  be  applied  to  it's  proper  use.  There  will  be 
still  complaints ;  and  we  shall  hear  the  melancholy 
condilioii  to  whicli  the  witlow  and  the  orpliati, 
whose  small  but  sole  iortuues  are  in  the  fuinls, 
will  be  reduced,  most  pathetically  dispL  yed. 
Tlie  answer  uili  Lr,  iiowcver,  (>bvious.  If  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  who  have  their  estates  in 
money,  suffer  by  the  reduction  of  interest ;  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  who  have  their  estaus  in 
land,  will  sufier  by  the  continuance  of  the  tax 
upon  it  *y  and  both  one  and  the  other  must  take 
their  share  in  the  common  calamity  of  tlieir 
country,  ^  * 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  feeble  voice  of  the 
\',  idow  and  the  Oi  ptian  will  be  litlle  licard.  J  he 
great  din  will  be  raised  by  stock-jobbers  and 
usurers,  by  the  in  incipal  men  in  our  great  com« 
panies,  who,Lorii  to  i>ervc  and  to  obey,  have  been 
bred  to  command  even  government  itself.  These 
men  will  roar  aloud,  and  endeavour,  by  silent 
intrigue,  as  well  as  bv  noise,  lo  obstruct  every 
measuie,  that  tends  to  emancipate  government 

*  out 
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out  of  (heir  hand?,  to  make  the  exchequer,  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  great  spring  of  publick  credit, 
and  the  great  scene  of  all  transactions  relative 
to  the  "pnhlick  receipts  and  payments. 

Let  these  men  Icarii  the  relore  to  submit,  and 
to  reason,  as  old  Bateman  did,  when  the  reduction 
of  interest  was  agreed  to  in  the  year  one  thousand 
sev^n  hundred  and  seventeen.  He  told  my  Joid 
Stanhoj)e,  he  was  glad  this  resolution  had  been 
taken  ;  because,  though  his  interest  diminished, 
he  shouhl  think  his  principal  more  secure  than 
ever.  On  tlie  v\  Lolc.  c(;n:plaiiits  from  this  (juarter 
will  make  little  impression  on  a  minister,  who 
knows  that  though  such  men  have  been  employed 
while  new  debts  were  to  be  contracted  every 
year,  and  the  public  k,  !ik(^  an  extravagant  spend- 
thrift, was  obliged  to  deal  with  usurers  on  their 
own  terms  ;  yet  they  are  not  to  be  consulted 
\\  hen  debts  are  to  be  jiaid,  and  the  publick  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  bauds;  who  knows,  in  short, 
that  his  arms  are  longer  than  t  heirs,  and  makes 
them  feel  that  he  will  keep,  or  not  keep,  measures 
with  them  according  to  their  behaviour;  v^iio 
pursues  steadily  the  wise  and  honest  design  of 
rendering  his  own  and  every  future  administration 
independent  of  liicin. 

Much  opposition  will  arise  from  two  other 
-quarters,  the  country  and  the  court ;  in  which  I 
should  apprehend  that  the  least  plausible  might 
be  tlie  most  successful. 

The  landed  man  will  thiuk  it  hard,  that  he  is 

not 
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not  suffered  to  t  njcy  a  lUtle  ease  after  having 

*lK)rne  t!ie  iMinlcn  aivl  heat  of  iIil'  d'lv,  dnniis?  a 

long  couj  KC  of  expeiiiii  \;      icc  and  of  ruinous 

war.    All  that  can  be  said,  to  persuade  him» 

that  an  immediate  (liniinliiiition  of  the  land  tax 

is  contrary  to  his  intcFcst,  will  pa^s  ibr  duceptioQ 

and  paradox.    He  will  be  apt  'to  reason  like  bis 

count ly  tenants,  who  are  always  frightened  at  an 

i'.nmediate  cxjiense    though  remote,  and  \et 

great  profit  aiu.st  be  the  certain  consequence  of 

it.    Let  such  a  man 'look  back  tiien«  and  take  his 

lesson  from  what  is  past.    He  will  find  that,  while 

he  winked  at  profusion  because  he  was  flattered 

by  abatements  on  the  land-tax  debts,  debts 

were  contracted  that  have  cost  him  much  more, 

than  the  continuance  of  that  tax  w  ould  have  cost 

him.    If  we  look  bac  k  to  the  first  ten  years  of 

his  present  majesty's  reign,  we  shall  fmd  this  verjr 

remarkably  verified.    Let  the  same  man,  after 

he  has  looked  back,  look  forward  asjaiii.  He 

will  see  that,  as  any  diminution  of  the  land-  ^ 

tax  to  be  su  up  lied,  out  of  the  produce  of  the 

sinkinir  fund,  or  bv^  borrnviiiij  even  at  three 

per  cent  on  the  credit  of  it,  must  prevent,  or 

retard,  which  may  be  equivalent  to  preventing^ 

the  discharge  of  any  considerable  part  of  our 

debt ;  so  he  will  continue  t  x[josed  to  have  the 

whole  tax  laid  anew,  on  the  first  occasion  either* 

real  or  pretended.    He  may  find  himself,  after' 

'    a  little  respite,  uinler  the  load  of  the  same  tax, 

and  of  an  increased  debt ;  and  tins  may  be  all 

'     he  • 
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he  will  get  by  refusing  to  bear  a  little  longer^  . 
for  his  own  sake,  and  for  an  important  object ^ 
what  he  has  borne  several  years  for  the  sake  of 

others,  and  for  tlio  support  of  a  most  unsuccessrul 
war;  for  sucli  it  may  be  reckoned,  after  the 
French  wer^  beat  at  Dettingen. 
,      On  the  other  side,  if  he  is  wise  enough  to 
desire,  that  the  four  shillings  in  the  pound  be 
continued  for  a  few  years ;  he  will  have  his  share 
in  the  common  benefits  of  diminishing  piiblick 
debts,  increasl!\g  publick  credit,  improving  trade, 
and  .restoring  national  prosperity.      He  may 
entertain  the  comfortable  hope  of  a  time  when 
he,  or  his  posterity,  will  have  no  need  of  con- 
senting to  any  tax  at  all  on  land  in  time  of  pe;u  e 
since  the  annual  produce  of  other  funds  will  be 
sooner  or  later,  in  this  method,  sufficient  to 
defray  the  annual  expense  of  the  govcrmnent. 
He  may  acqnir^  an  advantage  that  will  make  ijini 
ample  amends  for  what  it  cost  him.    Such  of  the 
taxes,  whether  of  excise  or  of  customs,  as  bear 
hardest  on  the  poor  lal)ourcrs  and  on  our  own 
manufactures  may  be  reduced,  gradually  at  least, 
without  any  considerable    interruption  of  the 
O]jerations  necessary   to  di>ctinrge  onr  national 
debt :  and  though  he  is  Jittle  accustomed  to  think 
himself  as  much  affected  by  other  taxes,  as  he  is 
by  the  land-tax,  lie  will  soon  perceive,  that  a 
saving  on  every  thing  he  eats,  drinks,  or  wears, 
is  a  lasting  and  a  large  repayment  of  what  this  ^ 
^  tax  took  from  him  while  he  consented  to  continue 
•  .  it. 
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it.  .  He  win  find  himself  a  gaiiier,  not  only  by 
what  he  saves  in  his  expenses,  bnt  hy  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate  j  for  the  whole  system  oi 
Aatioifial  wealth  and  prosperity  are  intimately 
tronnected* 

Ihe  courtier  will  complain  loudly,  authori- 
tatively, aiid  pofifpously^  that  any  retrenchment^ 
on  ooi*  annrial  expenses  may  do  more  hurt,  than 
the  saving  can  do  good.  But  I  beheve  it  not 
hard  to  showj  that  three  shillings,  or  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  land,  leaving 
the  rest  of  llie  four  shiUingsto  go  to  the  sinking 
fand,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  td  answer 
all  necessary  expenses  in  time  6f  peace.  Wiset 
men  are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with  a  little  :  every 
knave  or  fool  ready  to  do  a  little  with  a  great 
fleal.  The  former  know/  that  good  policy  consists 
in  observing  two  sorts  of  oecouomy,  tlie  greater 
aiid  the  less :  to  proportion,  by  the  firs^i  our. 
^xpense^  to  our  circnrastitnces  and  to  those  of 
our  neighbours,  and  to  do  it  with  the  utmost 
frugahty  that  these  circumstances  <x>mlt>ined 
fogether  will  itdmit :  it  control,  by  the  second, 
in  the  most  strict  and  regular  manner,  tiiedispeu- 
saetion  of  the  publick  treasure  Crom  the  highest 
flown  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  state;  It  is  of  the 
titmost  importance,  at  (his  time  especially,  that" 
!K>th  these  kind3  of  oecouomy  be  practised.  Ouf 
well-being,  even  our  security/  depends  upou 
them.  If  we  do  not  pay  our  debts,  we  must 
sini  under  the  load  of  them  :  and  if  we  go  about 
Vol.  IV,  C  to 
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to  pay  them,  without  practising  these  two  sorts 
of  CBcoiiomy ;  the  ridiculous  figure,  which  I  have 
seen  in  a  Dutch  print>  of  a  man  toiling  and 
sweating  to  cord  a  rope  of  hay,  while  an  ass 
bites  it  oil  at  the  other  end  as  fast  as  lie  cords  it, 
will  be  our  proper  emblem. 

Extreme  frugality  was  one  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  great  minister  who  has  been  quoted 
above :  and  the  success  he  had,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, should  encourage  thepractice  of  the  same 
frugality  in  ours.  But  he  employed  another 
expedient  likewise,  which  is  not  less  necessary 
here  than  it  was  there,  nor  in  our  time  than  it 
was  in  hisv  The  expedient  I  mean  is  that  of 
relonnuig abuses.  Sully  rendtied  diis  reformation 
no  inconsiderable  iuudiur  the  payment  of  publick 
debts.  Whether  we  can  do  so,  as  effectually 
aishe  did,  or  no,  I  determine  not.  But  thus  much 
is  certain.  Such  a  reformation  will  make  all  future 
services  be  carried  on  at  a  cheaper  rat^  for  the 
pnblick ;  and  saving  is  often  the  surest  way  of 
gaining:.  Materi:ds  might  be  collected,  not  for  a 
pamphlet,  but  for  a  regular  treatise  under  distinct 
heads,  concerning  the  abuses  and  corruption, 
which  prevail  among  ns  in  every  part  of  the  pub- 
lick  service,  and  concerning  the  consequences  of 
them:  I  know  not  too  whether  some  work  of 
this  kind  should  not  be  undertaken,  as  invidious 
as  it  may  seem,  if  nothing  is  done  to  reform 
these  abuses,  and  to  extinguish  this  corruption. 

They  were  creeping  forward  long  ago;  but 

since 
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since  a  certain  period,  they  have  advanced  with 
very  large  strides.  Frauds  were  connived  at, 
peiliaps  encouraged,  and  corruption  was  propa- 
gated formerly  by  princ  ipcd  men,  who  had,  for 
the  most  part,  more  amhition  than  avarice>  and 
who  raised,  by  these  means,  a  formidable  party 
that  might  support  them  in  power.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  and  ia  favourable  conjunctures,  the 
contagion  rose  higher,  and  spread  still  wider; 
principal  men  became  parties  to  the  greatest 
frauds;  niid  the  highest  of  those  who  governed, 
and  the  lowest  of  those  who  were  governed,  con- 
tributed, in  their  degrees,  to  the  universal  rapine* 
The  greatest  particiilar  cheat,  whereof  any  ex- 
ample can  be  found,  was,  I  beheve,  that  which 
arrears  of  subsidies  to  foreign  princes,  and  ar- 
rears of  pay  to  foreign  troops,  gave  the  oppor-r 
tunity  and  the  means  of  executing*. 

I  am  sensible,  that  the  representation  I  have 
made  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  age  and  people 
may  give  occasion  to  say,  that  the  very  tilings  I 
have  been  pleading  for  are  impracticable.  It 
will  be  asked,  what  expectation  can  be  entertauied 
of  raising  a  disinterested  publick  spirit  among 
men,  who  have  no  other  principle  tiian  that  of 
k  private  interest,  who  are  individuals  rather  than 
fellow-citizens,  who  prey  on  one  another,  and  are> 
in  a  state  of  civil  society,  much  like  to  Hobbes*s 
men  mhis  supposed  state  of  nature  ?  Imust  agree, 
.  though  unwillingly,  that  the  enterprise  is  difficult 

But  the  more  difficult  it  is,  if  nothing  less  can 

c  c  2  relieve 
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felieve  us  liouj  the  load  of  debt  we  lie  uiideVy 
nor  prevent  the  coiisequeuces  oi  lying  under 
tt  much  longer  i  every  attempt  td  raise  this  dpirtt^ 
and  to  promote  these  measures,  even  the  weakest^ 
even  minei  is  comoiendabie,  i  iie  landed  meu 
are  the  true  owners  of  oor  pditicid  vessel :  tb^ 
moneyed  tnen^  as  such,  are  no  more  than  passea** 
gers  ia  it.  To  the  first,  therefore^  all  exhortations 
to  asismne  this  spirit  should  be  addressed.  It  is 
their  piirt  to  set  the  example :  and  when  they 
do  so,  they  liave  a  right  to  expect,  that  tho 
passeugers  should  contribute  their  proportion 
to  save  the  vessel.  If  they  should  prote  refra<;- 
tory  i  they  must  be  told,  that  there  is  a  law  in 
beiialf  of  the  puhlick^  more  sacred  and  more 
aneient  too,  for  it  is  as  ancient  as  polit  ical  society, 
than  all  those  under  the  terms  of  wliich  they  would 
exempt  themselves  from  any  reduction  of  interest, 
and  consequently  from  any  reimbursement  of. 
their  principal  ;though  this  reduction  and  tbisreim- 
bursenUMit  l)e  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  to  provide  for  her 
security  in  the  mean  time.  The  law  I  meto,  is  that 
trhich  nature  and  reason  dictate,  and  which  de- 
clares the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth  to  be 
superior  tpali  other  laws^ 

If  sueh  a  cooperation  of  the  landed  iiMid  m<r- 
neyed  interests  is  once  bronglit  about,  the  way 
wiU  lie  smootli  betore  us,  and  a  prosj^t  of  na^ 
iiona!  prosperity  at  the  end  of  it  wtii  open  beferer 
iw yearly.  Even  the  prospect  will  be  of  great 
^  advantage 
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advantage  both  at  home  und  abroad.  We  shall 
feel  it  in  the  rise  of  our  credit,  m  the  conAdence 
which  our  friends,  and  in  the  respect  which  our 
enemies,  will  iiave  iV>)  us;  a  respect  that  will 
be  due  justly  to  a  people,  who  exert  so  xnach  . 
vis^ourin  the  midst  of  so  much  dlsti^ss,  and  take 
filVcrual  meaMuesto  restore  their  national  strength, 
and  to  resume  their  former  dignity,  instead  of 
languishing  on  under  impotence  and  contempt. 

Themau,  wlio  is  not  fired  by  such  cuiiii. Iterations 
as  these,  must  have  no  elevation  Qf  oiiud,  na 
love  for  his  country,  no  regard  for  posterity,  nor 
the  least  tincture  of  that  puljjick  morality,  which 
distinguishes  a  good  from  a  bad  citizen.  I 
know  that  futility,  ignorance,  and  every  Und  of 
profligacy  are  gener  al  :  but  I  know  too,  tliat  they 
are  not  universal,  and  therefore  I  do  not  despair. 
In  all  events,  the  merit  of  preserving  our  country 
iVom  begi^ary  is  little  iuferiour  to  that  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  slavery.  They  who  engage  tlicre^. 
fore  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  pursue  it  steadily 

in  that  publick  S))irit,  a  revival   of  uhieh  can 

aluue  save  this  nation  from  misery,  from  oppres- 
sion, and  perhaps  from  confusion,  the  usual  con- 

sequence  of  the  otlier  two ;  they  will  deserve  bet- 
ter, I  presume  to  say,  the  title  of  ^'  ultimi  Britan- 
norum,'^  even  if  they  should  be  defeated  by  the 
worst  subjects  of  Britain,  than  that  usurer,  Bru- 
tus, aud  th^t  severe  exactor  of  contributions,  Cas- 
m^,  deserved  (he  title  of"  ultimi  Romanorum,'*^ 
when  they  were  deleai  ed  iii  anotiiei  uianner  by- 
|be  worst  citizens  of  Kome.( 
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After  all  that  has  been  said  in  these  papers, 

and  all  t\uit  might  be  said,  coiicorning  the  c  onthict 
of  the  houfe  of  Austria,  from  the  reign  of  king. 
William  to  the  present  time;  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  something  by  way  of  precaution,  and .  to 
|)revent  very  fals^  conclusions,  that  many^ 
will  be  ready  to  draw  from*  very  true  pre- 
mises* 

It  is  notoriously  true,  that  a  spirit  of  big- 
otry, of  tyranny,  and  of  avarice,  in  tiie  court  of 
Vienna,  maintained  long  the  troubles  in  Hungary, 
which  might  have  been  appeased  much  sooner 
than  they  were.  Thus  a  great  and  constant 
diversion  was  kept  up  in  &vour  of  France,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  two  hoafes  of  Aiiftria  and 
Bouibon  were  struggling  for  that  great  prize,  the 
Sganibh  such  f  ssion,  till  the  Frenc  h  troops  took 
possession  of  Passaa,  and  the  malecontentents  of 
Hungary  raised  contributions  in  the  very  suburbs 
of  Vienna* 

It  is  notoriously  true,  that  we  might  have 
had  nothing  more  than  a  defensive  war,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  foregoing  papers,  to  make  against 
France,  with  an  Austrian  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  second  $  if  the 
emperour  Leopold  would  have  concurred  in  the 
wise  and  practicable  measures  which  king  Wil- 
liam proposed. 

It  is  notoriously  true,  that  we  might  have 
avoided  the  defeat  at  Almanza,  and  have  sup- 
porteci  much  better  the  war  in  Spain  ^  if  a  pre- 
dilection for  acquisitions  in  Italy  had  not  deter* 
15  mined 
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mined  the  councils  of  Vienna  to  precipitate  the 
evacuation  of  Mantua,  wherein  an  army  of  French 
was  blocked  up  after  the  battle  of  Turin,  and 
which  was  let  loose  in  this  manner,  ai^aiust  the 
cyinioa  of  the  queen  and  the  states  general,  time 
enough  to  beat  us  at  Almanza. 

Filially,  for  I  .will  descend  no  more  to  parti- 
culars, it  is  notoriously  true,  that  we  might  have 
taken  Toulon,  and  have  carried  the  war  into  the 
best  provinces  of  France,  for  which  queen  Anne 
had  made,  at  a  vast  expense,  all  tin;  necessary 
preparations ;  if  the  Austrians  had, not  detached, 
in  that  very  point  of  time,  twelve  thousand 
men  on  the  expedition  to  Naples,  and  if  prince 
£u^ne  had  not  shown  too  visibly,  before  persons 
still  alive,  that  the  taking  of  Toulon  was  the 
•  least  of  his  objects* 

These  facts  are  safficient  to  show,  how  much 
the  niistaken  policy  of  the  court  of  \^ienna 
has  overloaded  her  allies  during  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  has  defeated  the  great  de* 
sign  which  tiiese  allies,  and  Britain  in  parti- 
cular, carried  on  for  her  at  the  expense  of  in- 
finite blood  and  treasure.  Now  there  ai*e 
many,  in  this  kingdom,  very  ready  to  conclude 
irom  these  facts,  and  from  others  of  tlie  Siiuie 
kind  posterior  to  these,  that  our  experience 
should  teach  us  to  neglect  the  interests  of  ?hc 
house  of  Austria,  aud  to  be  regardless  of  ail 
that  passes  on  the  continent  for  the  time  to 
come.     But  surely  such   conclusions  are  very 

c  c  4  iaise 
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false.  The  principle  of  our  conduct  has  been 
right,  and  our  manner  of  pursuing  it  alone 
^rong.  It  was  our  neglect  of  the  general  in- 
terest of  Europe,  from  the  Pyreneau  ticaty  to 
the  revolution  of  our  government  in  one  tliou-» 
sand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  that  gave  to 
France  a  long  opportunity,  and  the  mean?  of  rais- 
ing au  exorbitant  power.  It  has  been  zealwuiiout 
knowledge,  and  a  strange  subserviency  to  pri* 
vate  interests,  which  have  almost  eiihausted  this 
country,  aii  l  defeated  all  our  endeavours  for 
the  publick  good  since  that  time.  This  we  may 
alter,  The  principle  of  policy  we  cannot,  ai^ 
long  as  the  division  of  power  and  property  in 
Europ^j  contmues,  the  same.  We  ^re  an  inland 
indeed :  hnt  i(  a  superiour  power  gives  the  law 
to  the  continent,  I  apprehend  that  it  will  give ' 
it  to  us  too  in  some  great  degree.  Our  forefathers 
ap prehended , >v i ( h  reason,  the  exorbi taut  po wef 
of  the  hoiise  of  Ai^stria  $  and  thought  that  the 
pretensions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  give, 
even  when  she  was  a  prit^pner,  opportuuity  and 
advantage,  as  they  did  no  doubt,  to  thi9  power 
to  disturb  our  peace,  .and  even  to  invade  our 
island.  I'he  exorbitant  power  of  the  two  bran- 
ches of  \he  house  pf  Bourbon  give  surely  in  ih'^ 
l>espect,  as  well  as  in  others,,  least  the  sam^ 
cause  of  "apprehension  now.  'It  is  therefore 
plainly  our  interest,  to  maintain  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  families  of  Austria  and  of  Bourbon  ^ 
9^d  fojr  that  purpose  tp  a^si^t  thp  forpier  oij 
2  a  ^very 
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every  occasion  against  the  J  alter,  evs  far  as  the 
comtD9n  cans^  of  Europe,  npt  her  private 
ambition,  requires ;  and  as  far  as  our  national 
circum.stauces  may  enaMe  us  to  measure  out 
our  assistance  in  any  oonjunclure  to  iier. 

These  are  the  measuri*s  and  proportions,  act 
cording  to  wliic  h  Aouc  political  societies  ou'i:ijt 
to  unite  in  alliances,  and  to  assist  one  another. 
There* is  a  political,  as  well  as  a  natural  self? 
Jove ;  and  the  former  ouq^ht  to  be,  to  every 
jnember  of  a  commonvvcaUh|  the  same  deter, 
mining  principle  of  action,  where  publick  interest 
is  concerned,  that  the  latter  will  be  to  him  most 
certainly  wherever  his  private  interest  is  con-r 
cerned*  I  have  heard  it  often  s^id  of  one  man, 
that  he  was  a  friend  op  an  enemy  to  the  house 
of  Austria;  and  of  another,  that  he  was  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  to  th<i  house  of  Bourbon-  Eut 
fliese  expressions  proceed  generally  from  passion 
and  prepossession,  as  the  sentiments  thoy  impute 
must  proceed,  wlienevcr  tliey  are  k  il,  iVom^ 
these  causes,  or  from  qne  whicli  is  still  worse, 
from  corruption.  A  wise  prince,  and  a  wise 
people,  bear  no  regard  to  otlier  states,  except 
that  wJiieli  arises  from  the  cpincidence  or  rcpui;- 
nancy  of  their  several  interests;  and  this  regard 
Xnust  therefore  vary,  as  these  interests  will  do, 
in  the  perp(  tujil  tluctiiation  of  human  sft'.iirs". 
Thus  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  people  opposed 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  supported  th"^  li'ouse  < 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Thus 

queen 
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queen  Anu6  and  her  people  opposed  the  bouse, 
of  Bourbon,  and  supported  the  house  of  Austria^ 

in  the  eiglitcealh.  The  first,  indeed,  was  done 
with  wiser  council;  the  iast  witli  greater  force 
of  arms.    By  the  first,  our  country  was  enriched ; 

by  the  last,  it  was  iaipovenshed— — 

JV.  B.  These  considerations  were  written  thus  far  in  th<» 
year  seventeen  hundred  aud  Ibrt^-nine,  but  w^erc  never 
finished. 
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SUBSTANCE 

OF  SOME 

LET  T  E  R  S, 

Written  origiiiaily  in  French,  about  the  Year  1720, 

TO 

Mr.  de  POUILLY. 

SINCE  you  are  so  curious  to  know  what  - 
passed  in  a  conversation  lately  between  one 
of  your  accjuaiiitaiice  and  myself,  wherein  you 
have  been  told  that  I  maintained  a  very  singular  ^ 
paradox  ;  I  will  give  you  some  account  of  it,  a 
general  and  short  account,  at  least,  of  the  first 
part,  and  one  more  particular  and  more  full  of 
the  last,  which  is  called  paradoxical.    You  led 
me  first,  in  my  retreat,  to  abstract  philosophical 
reasonings  ;  and,  though  it  be  late  to  begin  them 
at  forty  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  tiiem   earlier,  yet  I  have 
learned  enough  under  so  good  a  gjuide,  not  to 
be  afraid  of  engaging  in  them,  whenever  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  natural  religion  is  concerned. 

They  were  both  concerned,  very  deeply,  on  the 
occasion  you  refc^r  to.   There  had  been  much 
discouriic,  in  the  company  tiiat  was  present,  con- 
cerning 
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cern-nrrllie  iil>surd  opinions,  wljich  many  theisr 
tical  piilioiophers  entertained  of  old  about  the 
snpreme  Bein<^.  Many  liad  been  cited,  and  many 
Ft  lloclions  had  been  made  on  them,  hv  several. 
,  when  tiie  dispute  became  particular  between 
Damon*  and  me;  he  denying,  and  I  afTirmincr, 
ih:\t  ihci'e  are  ii(Tic'icnt  jiroofsof  the  exist,- nee 
of  one  s'lprcme  Being,  the  first  iuleliigent  cause 
pf  all  things.  You  may  be  sure,  I  made  use 
of  those  you  furnished  tne  with  by  a  geomclri- 
cal  application  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,i 
which  shows,  in  various  instances,  ivhat  number- 
less chances  there  are  against  one,  that  intelli- 
gence and  (lesi.crn  were  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  each  of  these  pliccnomeaa. 

AVhen  I  could  not  silence  my  adversary  by 
these  proofs,  though  they  carry  probability  up 
to  a  reasonable,  if  not  to  an  absolute,  certainty, 
I  insisted  on  a  proof  which  must  give  this  cer» 
tainty,!  t|iink,  to  every  one  who  acknowledges 
that  we  are  capable  of  demoiistralive  kiiow- 
ledge.  I  argued,  a  posteriori,''  A  cm  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  the  sensitive 
};nov.  iodp^c  of  objects  exterior  to  oursehes, 
which  VvC']iave,rp  to  that  dt n:onstrativekno\v- 
iedge  of  God's  existence,  which  we  are  able  to 
acquire  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason.  Here  we 
Ftuck  a  little,  and  he  was  ready  to  deny  all 
sensitive  knowledge,  on  the  chimerical  notions  of 
fatlier  Malebranche,  and  some  other  philosophers, 
without  con.^idering  that  he  deprived  himself,  in 

*  i  choose  to  cat!  hicn  by  this  feigned  name  heni. 

denying 
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denying  the  existence  of  God,  of  those  cxpedient^^ 
hy  which  the  dthers  pretended  to  account  for  tli^ 
perception  of  the  ideas  of  objects  exterior  to  tlte 
Inind,  independently  of  any'  sensitive  knowledges 
1  endeavoured  to  show  him,  tiiat  to  renowned 
sensitive  knowledge,  was  to  renounce,  in  some 
^jort,  humanity,  and  to  place  ourselves  in  some 
linknown  rank,  either  above  itj  or  below  it.  I 
enfleavoured  to  state  the  true  notion,  by  statin:; 
the  true  bounds,  of  sensitive,  knowledge^  which  is 
not  ^liflfieient  indeed  to  show  us  the  inward  con- 
stitutions of  snbstanccs,  and  their  real  essences; 
but  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  os  their  ex- 
istence', and  ta  distinguish  tliem  by  their  effects: 
I  concluded  this  article  by  quoting  to  him  a 
passage  in  the  iogick  of  Port-royal,  wherein  it  is 
said,  that  no  man  ever  doubted,  in  good  eariTest, 
wiietiier  there  is  an  Earth,  a  sun,  and  a  moon, 
jiO  more  than  he  doubted,  whether  the  wltole 
is  bigger  than  a  part ;  that  we  may  say,  with 
our  mouths,  that  we  doubt  of  all  these  things^ 
because  we  may  lie;  but  that  we  cannot  oblige 
Our  %  minds  to  say  so:  from  whence  it  is  cot- 
duded,  more  generally  than  1  shall  conclude, 
that  Pyrrhonians  are  not  a  sect  persuaded  of 
what  they  say,  but  a  sect  of  iiai^.  He  did 
Aot  insist  much  longer,  but  left  me  to  pursue 
my  argument  from  intuitive  and  sensitive  knon^ 
ledge,  to  a  demonstration  Of  God*s  existence, 
*  wiiich  great  and  fundamental  truth  results  jk'^- 
ee&sarily  fro'fh  ^concurrence  of  ali  the  kindjof 
Iwimanr  knowledge  employed  in  tlje  proof  of  it. 
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I  was  not  interrupted  by  h  im  in  the  course  of 
this  argument,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  break  any 
links  of  this  chain  of  demonstration,  but  followed 
tde  example  of  all  those  who  refuse  to  yield  to 
it.  They  are  so  far  from  considering  the  degrees, 
the  bounds,  and  within  these,  the sutiiciency, of  hu* 
man  knowledge,  that  they  ask  continually,  and  that 
others  endeavour,  very  often,  vainly  to  give  them, 
knowledge  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  at- 
tributes particularly,  which  it  is  impossible  and 
unnecessary  we  should  have,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  a  God.  Unable  to  break 
through  this  demonstratioa,  they  hope  to  weaken 
the  effeci  of  it,  on  themselves  and  others,  by 
sounding  liigh  the  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves whenever  we  reason  on  the  manner  of  God's 
existence,  on  his  attributes,  on  his  providence* 
and  on  many  points  relative  to  these.  That  is, 
they  will  not  receive  a  demonstration,  made  ac- 
cording to  tiie  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas 
that  v/e  have,  and  by  the  most  precise  connection 
of  them,  because  there  are  other  things  which 
we  cannot  demonstrate,  nor  explain,  lor  want 
of  other  ideas.  This  proceeding  is  so  unreasona- 
ble, that  the  atheist  himself  does  not  hold  it  on 
any  other  occasion;  but  admits  the  trutli  of  many 
propositions,  though  he  be  unable  to  resolve  se- 
veral difficulties  that  are,  some  way  or  other,  re- 
iative  to  tli(  ni.  He  reasons  on  this  important 
article  of  human  knowledge,  as  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  reason  on  any  other. 

Imighthave  rested  the  argument  here^  because 

though 
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though  there  are  secrets  of  the  divine  nature  and 
ceconomy  which  human  reason  cannot  penetrate, 
yet  several  of  the  objections  to  them,  which  athe-  . 
ists  commonly  make,  even  that  of  physical  and 
moral  evil,  and  the  supposed  unjust  distribution 
of  good  and  evil,  which  has  been  made  in  all 
ages,  and  which  is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  , 
by  the  joint  endeavours  of  atheists  and  christian 
divines,  are  easy  to  be  refuted.  These  subjects 
have  been  so  often  treated  between  you  and  me, 
that  I  shall  say  nothing  of  them,  here,  though  I  ' 
did  not  decline  them  there.  On  the  contrary, 
if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  I  said  enough  to  defeat 
the  attack  of  the  atheist,  and  to  disappoint  the 
treachery  of  the  divine.  After  which  I  insisted 
with  great  reason  surely  on  ijay  side,  that  these 
difficulties,  and  mor^  of  the  same  sort,  were  so 
little  able  to  embarrass  the  theist,  that,  instead 
of  being  repugnant  to  his  system,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it  is,  that  such  difficulties  should 
arise.  He  is  so  little  surprised  to  find  them> 
that  he  would  be  surprised  not  to  fmd  them.  In 
demonstrating,  to  him,  the  existence  of  God,  his 
reason  has  not  demonstrated  to  him  a  being  little 
raised  above  humanity,  and  about  whom  he  may 
always  assume  on  human  ideas,  such  as  the  divi* 
nities  of  the  heathen  were.  She  has  demonstrated  ' 
to  him  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  seh-existent 
being,  the  source  of  all  existence,  invisible  and 
incomprehensible  i  the  author,  not  only  of  all 
that  is  visible  and  compreiiensibie  to  his  creatures^ 

but  of  all  that  is,  in  the  whole  extent  of  nature, 

whether 
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From  hence  he  cohclades,  and  well  he  may,  that 
there  must  be  many  phi&tiomena  physical  and  mo^ 
ralforwluch  hecan,  and  many  for  which  he^anfiot, 
account.  The  system  of  God's  attributes  beiug,like 
the  exercise  of  theni)  infinite,  and  <mr  system  of* 
idca<?  and  of  mental  operations  being  very  narrow  , 
and  iniperfoct,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  some  few 
parts  of  the  former  syi^tem  ar%  proportionable  tof 
the  latter,  and  that  a  multitude  of  others  are  not 
so.  A  theist  may  suffer  himself  to  be  kd  into 
dilliculties;  but  the  atheist,  lake  what  system 
of  atheism  you  please,  must  fall  into  absurdity,- 
and  be  obliged  to  assert  what  implies  coiitra- 
diclion. 

I  considered  the  suprerhe  Beings  in  all  I  saidy 
as  a  first  intelligent  cause,  and  as  the  creator  of 

the  universe.  From  hence  my  antagonist  took 
occasion  to  ridicule  what  theisticai  poets,'  phi- 
losotphers,  and  legislators  have  adtanced  con- 
cerning the  first  principles  or  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  operations  of  a  diviue  wisdom  and 
power»  in  the  production  of  them,  as  if  they  bad 
been  contemporary  historians  and  spectators  ot 
what  they  related  most  afiirmatively  and  cir- 
ccnodtantially.  1  joined  witli  him,  for  the  most 
part,  in  giving  them  this  ridicule,  and  expressed 
myself  with  a  jnst  indignation  against  them,  for 
attempting  to  impose  so  many  fictions  on  man- 
kind, and  for  presuming  to  accodnt  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  by  ther 
i^himsies  of  their  own  imaginations^   He  did  not 
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Sparc  Moses,  nor  I  Plato.  But  wh^n  he  went 
so  far  as  to  deny,  oa  the  strength  of  a  very  weak 
sophism,  that  we  are  obliged  to  ascribe  the  crea* 
tioa  or  forniation  of  the  woi  ld  to  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  he  turned,  I  think,  the  ridicule  on  him* 
selfj  for  he  reasoned  thus : 

When  you  invc  stigatc  tlie  proceedings  of  na- 
ture, you  observe  certain  means,  that  seem,  to 
you,  proportioned  to  certain  ends.   You  perceive 
too,  that  you  cannot  iuiitate  nature  any  other 
way  than  by  proportioning  means  to  ends^  and 
thus  you  frame  thafc  complex  idea  of  wisdom, 
to  whicli  you  ascribe  the  phaenomena,  and  the 
.iina;^iimry  final  causes  of  them*    But  you  are 
grossly  mistaken  when  you  assume,  that  nature 
acts  by  such  means  as  seem  t0}^u  proportioned 
to  these  ends*    Here  is  a  clock  which  marks  the 
hones  and  minutes,  and  strikes  regularly,  at  cer* 
tiiin  periods,  a  certain  number  of  times.  The 
inward  construction  of  this  clock  is  uiiknowu 
toyoui.    But  you  see  one  made,  which,  by  the 
means  of  certain  weights,  produces  all  the  same 
elfccts.  Will  you  assert  npw  that  the  motions  of  the 
tiv^t  clock  are  regulated  by  weights,  because  those  of 
the  second  are  so  ?  You  will  be  much  deceived  if  you 
do,  for  tl>e  motions  of  the  first  clock  arc  produced 
and  regulated  by  a  spring. 

This  argunieut  would  have  some  force  in  op- 
position to  such  naturahsts  asStrato  of  Lampsa- 
cus,  as  Des  Cartes,  and  as  others  who  have  made 
hypothetical  worlds,  and  have  })retended  to  ac- 
count ior  all  the  ph«enomeua  by  such  laws  of 
matter  and  motion  as  they  have  thought  fit  to 
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'establish.    But  in  the  present  case  it  is  a  mem 

paralogism,  and  nnworlliy  of  the  man  wlio  em- 
ployed it,  since  it  serves  fo  f'xplnin  and  confirm 
that  very  reasoning  which  it  is  intended  to  op- 
pose. The  same  motions  are  produce*]  indeed 
by  difierent  means,  but  still  ihese  didereut  means 
are  proportioned  alike  to  the  same  end»  whicl> 
proves  the  very  thmg  I  wonld  provc^  the  \ntcU 
iigeiice  of  a  work ui  an. 

When  we  had  done  speaking  of  philosophers 
who  admit  the  beginning  of  the  world,  wc  pro- 
ceeded to  those  who  denv  it ;  and  Damon  seemed 
to  think  himself  strongly  intrenctied  in  the  sys- 
tem of  it's  eternity.  As  wc  can^not  conceive, 
said  he,  that  matter  was  created  and*  brought  out 
of  nothing,  so  we  cannot  conceive  neither,  that 
matter  could  of  itself  produce  motion,  not-  timt 
matter  and  motion  together  could  produce  thought. 
But  there  arises  from  hence  no  necessity  of  as- 
iumiiig,  that  tiicre  is  any  superiour  Being.  Matter, 
motion^  thought  are  eternal,  and  have  been  always 
what  they  are«  The  same  nature,  and  the  same 
course  of  tilings  that  exist  actually  have  ahvay* 
existed. 

To  this  it  was  easy  to  answer,  that  if  I  "agreed 
with  him  in  owning  the  eternity  of  tlie  world, 
this  concession  wouiti  not  jufuni  theprools  1  had 
brought  of  an  eternal  Being,  distinct  from  the 
world  as  the  workman  is  from  his  work.  We  may 
allow  the  \vorld  to  be  eternal,  without  allowingthat 
it  is  the  sole  eternal  Being.  AU  that  exists  has  a 
cause  of  it's  existence,  either  out  of  itself,  or  in 
itself   It  li«s  no  cause  of  it's  existence  out  of 

itself. 
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liseif,  if  it  is  the  sole  eternal  Being.  It  ^i^s  this  ; 
cause  thc;n  withiri  itself,  and  exists  by  the  neces- 
liitv  of  it^s  own  natiire.  The  athdist  affirms 
then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceivej  that  this  ' 
worltl  should  not  exist;  or  sliould  exist  any  other- 
wise than  it  do^s  exist,  bmh  in  matter  and  in 
form.  This  soems  to  me  infinitely  absurd;  fof 
iU  i  atheist  e  ther  has  no  ideas. in  his  mind  when 
iie  [ironoiinces  those  words*  **  exists  by  the  ne* 

{»('ssitv  ofit's  nature;  *'  or  he  understands  such 
a  necessity  of  existence,  that  a  supposition 
of  Uie  contrary  wouJd  imply  contradiction*  If 
tiu  nUicist  savs,  lie  has  no,  idea  of  sucli  a 
necessity,  has  then  no  idea  of  the  eternity  of 
the  Worhh  -  If  he  says,  ns  Damon  did  say,  that  fad 
"ran  no  rnorc^  cowvt'ivc  tlii'-  vvoi'ii!  not  to  exist,  or 
to  exist  ditlbreutly  ii  om  it's  present  existence,  than 
lie  can  conceive  the  equality  of  twice  two  to  foilf 
not  to  f'visr,  he  says  nothingto  the  pui  pf)se  ;  since 
the  nec  essity  of  exislcnce,  according  to  him,  can- 
not be  admitted,  tiil  he  has  given  us  another  defini* 
tio;i  ()r\vhat  we  arc  to  understand  by  these  words; 
a)iv]  i;iioil»er  deiiuition,  intelligible  and  reasonabje, 
I  think,  he  never  will  be  able  to  give. 

After  Iiavin^-  pushed  this  argiuueat  licyoiul  te* 
ply,  which  I  borrowed  but  did  not  weaken,  I  ad- 
ded, that  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  jphiioso* 
phers,  w]]o  believed  the  world  eternal,  did  not 
fall  into  the  absurdity  of  believing  it  uncaused. 
They  believed  it  eternal,  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
they  believed  it  the  effect  of  a  superiour  cause,  in 
\^rder  of  causality.    The  distinction  is,  perhaps^ 
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too  xnetajjliysicaly  bat  it  serves  to  show,  sinct 

they  made  it,  to  what  sliilts  they  were  driven  in 
maintaiuiog  the  eternity  of  the  world,  aud  liow 
little  reason  the  modern  atheist  has  tQ  lean  on 
their  authority. 

From  refuting  his  opinions,  I  was  led  to  ad- 
?ance  one  of  my  own,  and  to  assert,  that  this 
feet,"  The  world  had  a  beginning," is  a  fact, 
founded  on  such  a  tradition,  as  no  reasonable  man 
can  refuse  to  accept.  This  is  the  paradox,  in  ad- 
yandng  of  which  I  had  not  only  Damon,  bnl 
almost  all  those  who  were  present,  against  me. 
It  took  up  the  rest  ot  our  conversation,  and  1  w  ill 
tell  you,  not  only  what  I  said,  to.  support  my  o]ji- 
nion  then,  but  what  ha»  come  into  my  thoughts 
upon  the  same  subject  since. 

Though  we  cannot  have,  strictly  speaking,  a 
certain  knowledge  of  any  fact  whereof  we  have 
not  been  ourselves  witnesses,  yet  are  there  several 
such  fcict^  whereof  we  cannot  doubt.  High  pro- 
bability must  staud  often  in  lieu  of  certmnty,  or 
we  must  be,  every  moment,  at  a  loss  how  to  form 
our  opinions  and  to  regulate  our  conduct.  Such 
is  our  condition,  and  we  cannot  think  it  unreason- 
ably imposed,  since  we  are  able,  by  a  right  use  of 
our  reason,  to  ascend  through  various  degrees  from 
absolute  iniprobiibiiity,  ^vhlell  is  little  distant 
from  evident  falsehood,  to  that  degree  of  probabi- 
lity which  is  little  distant  from  evident  truth. 
On  this  principle  let  n^  proceed  to  consider,  how 
liigh  this  proposition,  "  Tlie  world  had  a  be- 

ginning*''  stands  in  the  scale  of  probability.  We 

shall 
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shall  find  perhaps,  that  it  stands  too  high  to 
have  tiie  proposition  pass  for  a  paradox,  when 
1  have  toid  you  wliat  ^as  said  jn  conversation, 
and  wliat  has  occurred  to  me  since,  on  the  same 
subject. 

Au  historical  fact,  whjch  contains  nothing 
that  contradicts  general  experienc  e,  and  our  own 

observation,  lias  already  the  appearance  ot  proba** 
bihty  ;  aiul,  if  it  be  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  pro|;er  witnesses,  it  acquires  all  the  appear- 
ances of  truth  ;  that  is,  it  becomes  really  pro- 
bable in  the  highest  degree.  A  fact  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  repugnant  to  experience,  shocks 
us  tVum  the  first ;  aiul  if  we  receive  it  afterward 
for  a  true  tact,  we  receive  it  on  outward  authority^ 
not  on  inward  conviction.  Now  to  do  so  is 
extremely  absurd  ;  since  the  ^ame  experience, 
that  contradicts  this  particular  iact,  ^rms  this 
general  fact,  that  men  lie  very  often,  .and  that 
their  airthciity  alone  is  a  very  huil  fouudatign 
<)f  assejit,  . 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinj^y,  and 

perhaps  ehiaierical,  to  our  t\v:it  thoughts,  to 
exan^ine  which  is  most  conibrmable  to  experiences^- 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  the  beginning  of  it 
in  time;  and  it  would  be  really  so,  if,  to  con- 
stitute this  conformity  to  experience,  it  were 
strictly  necessary,  on  every  occasion,  to  cite  a  fiict 
of  similar  kind.  But  there  is  no  biicli  necessity 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  this.coutprmii  may 
be  sufficiently  constituted  othenvise.  Were  it. 
not  so,  our  ignorance  w^ould  produce  very  con- 
trary eiiectSj  equally  absurd ;  for  this  mother  of 
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•aperstitious  credulity  would  be  the  n>other  like* 
wise  of  most  uiireasonable  incrrdal  j  \ . 

The  probability  of  4  fact,  wbeieol'  there  are 
frequeDt  and  notorious  examples,  may  force  bnr 
•ssent  at  once,  like  those  which  ha])|)en  eonstaiUly 
in  the  ordinary  coiir.^e  of  lliin^js  But  still  it  is 
true,  that  a  fact,  of  which  we  (incl  no  precise 
example  within  our  knowledges  may  have  a  con- 
formity, properly  so  called,  with  our  experience. 
The  probabiJity  arising  iiorn  this  soi  r  cf  <  .n- 
formity  will  not  be  perceived,  indee/i^  su  s^jon  as 
the  other,  but  when  it  h  perceived,  will  determine 
alike.  This  case  may  be  compiu  ec!  lo  thut  of  the 
tnatheniatician,  who  arrives  at  trutii  bv  a  lone: 
process  of  demonstration,  and  who  can.  doubt 
this  truth  afterward^  no  more  than  lie  doi?h(cd  of 
those  self-evident  truths  which  carry  iii^^Uuiuuie-. 
ous  conviction  to  the  mind. 

A  fact  may  be,  in  the  respect  we  5^>eak  of  here^ 
indifferent.  We  may  discover,  in  oi:r  exjK^i  icnc.-, 
none  of  the  same  i>ort ;  and  yet  none  thiU  iniply 
contradiction  with  it.  Sucii  a  fact  tikcrefore,  h 
merely  new;  and  experience  will  be  far  ihr.n 
teaching  ns  to  reject  any  fact  oir  this  aceow.!^ 
alone.  When  such  facts,  therein  re,  new  to  us, 
teconling  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  but 
not  so  to  other  men,  are  attested  by  <;redib!e 
witnesses,  lie  must  act  very  uu reasonably,  who 
Infuses  to  give  that  degree  of  assent  to  them, 
which  is  proportionable  to  the  credibility  of  tho 
witnesses.  Again,  the  fact  may  b3  coatbrmablc 
ta  experience  by  a  certain  analogy  physical  or 
moral*  if  not  by  particular  examples,  and  may  be 
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^Ltlmitted  therefore,  on  proper  testimony,,  more 
easily  stiH,  than  one  of  those  which  I  called  indif- 

iiTt-iit.  One  rests  wlioily  on  testimony,  but  ex- 
pericnpe  gives  ,to  the  other  an  indirect»  if  not  a 
^direct,  cuiifirnjution. 

Let  r.:e  qu  jie  a  story,  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
'  trate  ail  I  liave  been  saying.  A  certain  king  ofSiana 
\yHs  fiTn\\y  persuadt'd^  that  Sommona-Codoin  had 
Htratldled  over  the  gidf  of  Bengal ;  that  the 
|):  int  of  his  right  foot  was  seen  at  Pra-bat,  and 
tir.tt  of  his  ie(t  foot  at  I^uca.  This  pious  legend 
Wiis  fintainly  repugnant  to  his  majesty's  expe- 
lii-iH-s',  the  first  foundation  of  probability  :  and 
ho  Ml  into  the  absurdity  of  believing  it  on  th^ 
most  precarious  of  iiuinan  autbonties»  the  autho^ 
rity  of  his  prients,  who  liad  taught  him,  perhaps, 
that  the  merit  of  his  faitii  in  the  legend  of  Som- 
mona-Codom  increased  .  s  the  probahihty  of  what 
it  contained  diminished.  When  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador ijfisi'.rcd  the  same  pri p.cp,  that  the  sur* 
f  *c:*  of  lUe  water  hardened  so  much  in  ins  country, 
duritig  the  winter^  that  men,  and  beasts,  and 
h^avy  carri^igea  |>assed  over  it,  the  prince  treated 
him  as  a  \\:u\  lie  knew  no  example  of  this  kind  J 
and  the  seeming  n  onconformity  to  experience,  in 
this  case,  had  tlie  cOPsct  which  the  real  noncon- 
formity to  experience  siiould  have  had  in  the  other, 
I  call  this  a  seeming  iiOLUCoiifoFinily  i  because  al- 
though the  good  Siamese  kneM^  no  example,  in 
point,  of  what  ttie>  ambassador  told  Kim,  yet  he 
might  have  reflected  on  several  particular  objects 
<)^f  hij«.^knowiedge>  that  would  iia\'e  broaght  it 
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Yf|>  to  a  real  conformity.  He  knew^  for  I  think 
the  art  of  casting  cannon  was  known  in  hia 

anintry,  that  (extreme  li'~at  could  ^ive  Hnidity 
to  the  hardest  metals:  from  wheuce  he  mi^bt 
have  concluded,  very  naturally,  that  extreme 
cold  was  capable  of  prodncinc*'  a  very  contrary 
effect,  that  of  condcnsin.<2^  and  hardening  iiuia 
substances.   In  his  country  tiiere  was  no  ice  but 
he  knew  that  there  fell  sometimes  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  of  Ava,  oi  Pegn,  and  of  Laos, 
a  certain  white  coLd  and  solid  substance,  which 
was  nothing  else  than  water,  condensed  and  liar- 
dened  in  one  season,  and  meltin?^  and  flowing 
in  another.    He  was  a  man  of  i^ood  st  uj^e,  they 
say,  and  therefore  we  may  believe,  that  these 
considerations  discovering  to  him  a  real,  though 
not  exact,  conformity  to  liis  experience,  he  gave 
credit  to  the  Dutchman  afterward. 

Ijet  us  consider  now>  on  our  part,  whether  there 
are  not  facts,  that  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  highest  probability,  tliougli  there 
are  no  examples  of  the  same,  and  thougii  we 
should  allow,  that  a  bare  non-repugnancy  to 
experience,  or  a  strong  analogy  to  it,  do  not 
aftbrd  buihcicut  grounds  of  probability.  Supj)Ofi>e 
th^  a  fact,  preserved  in  history  or  tradition, 
which  has  the  two  conditions  of  nonrepugnancy 
and  of  analogy,  and  the  contrary  to  which  can- 
not be  asserted  w  ithout  abi>urdity.  If  the  nega- 
tive be  absurd,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
that  we  adhere  to  the  affimiative  ? 
.  - .  It  may  be  said^  perhaps^  that  the  supposition 
:        <  i6  I  make 
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I  make  cannot  have  place  in  historical  facts, 
that  these  are  in  some  sort  arbitrary,  they  may 

beaOirmedor  denied,  according  to  the  credibu 
lity  of  the  testimony.    That  Julius  Ciusar  con^ 
quered  the  Britons,  x>r  that  Genghiz-khan  con^ 
tjueied  China  may  be  true;  but  it  may  be  true, 
likewise,  that  Ca?sar  was  beat  by  the  Britons, 
and  tliat  Gengbiz-khan  di{l  not  even  march  into 
China.    It  mav  be  said,  that  when  such  focts, 
as  we  meet  wiih  freqiu  ntly  in  the  romances  of  all 
kinds,  are  concerned,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
contrary  is  true,  or  that  no  such  efents  ^ver 
happened;  but  that  it  wifl  not  ioll6w,  that  an 
historical  or  traditional  fact  is  true,  because  it 
appears  to  us,  that  to  suppose  the  contrary  is 
absurd*   I  enter  no  further  into  this  disquisition,, 
but  I  content  mvself  to  say,  that  there  is,  at 
•Jcast,  one  such  fact,  convened  to  vis  by  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  we  must  admit,  because  it 
is  absurd  to  assume  the  contrary,  and  because 
one  or  the  oUier  must  be  necessariI>Mrne.  The 
fact  1  mean  is  this,  that  the  world,  we  inhabit, 
had  a  beginning  in  time,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  our  whole  solar  system,  and  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe.    Now   this  fact,  being 
dented  very  dogmatically,  and  there  neither  being 
nor  ever  having  been  any  living  contemporary 
human  testimony  for  it  or  against  it,  we  must,  I 
think,  be  decided  in  this  ca^,  by  considering, 
whether  the  beginning  or  eternity  of  the  wo;*ld 
implies  any  contradiction  with  what  we  know, 
IS  repugnant  Vo  «ur  clfar^st,  mpst  distinct. 
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^nch  best  determined  ideas.  Owe  of  these  fact;'! 
must  be  true,  since  tlie  world  exists  aetuaily  .^  K  it 
can  be  shown,  therefore,  that  the  opinion  of  it's 

ii.iiy  is  nil  absurd  oj)iiiion,  I  must  be  con- 
'  viiK  ed  that  it  had  a  commencement^ 

lo  prove  the  absurdity  of  the  former,  thert 
seems  to  be  a  very  obvious  method,  and  an  ar«* 
gument  the  more  conclusive,  because  it  is,  m 
opposition  to  the  atheisti  an  argument  ad 
•*  hominem,''  an  argument  drawn  from  the  only 
Miliuioii  of  one  of  the  greatest  ds(ricultie.s  winch 
the  theist  proposes  to  iiim.  if  tins  solution  be 
not  gopd,  be  remains  without  a  m^ly^  and  if  it  be 
good,  as  I  think  indeed  that  it  is  sufficient  ta 
answer  this  particiihir  diiiiculty,  there  arises 
from  it  an  argument  against  iiimself,  much  stron* 
ger  than  that  which  the  theist  opposed  to  him» 
and  whicij  1  aiii  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  lie 
has  fuliy  answered.  What  is  here  said,  requircsi 
to  be  explained  by  a  deduction  of  particulars. 

He  who  denies  the  commencement,  and  asserts 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  must  believe,  that  this 
planet  of  ourb  has  been,  from  all  eternity,  such^ 
as  we  see  that  it  is,   1  say,  that  he  mast  believe 
it  to  be  so,  since,  if  he  admitted  such  changes 

» 

in  it  as  had  overturned  the  whole  order  of 
physical  nature,  destroyed  all  the  speoiet  of  anU 
mats,  and  cpnfounded  all  the  element*^  in  a  new 

chaos,  the  dispute  would  be  over,  and  he  con- 
victed, at  once>  of  the  grossest  absurdity,  because 
^  God,  a  Anf/its^y^u  would  be  as  necessary  in 

this  case,  as  in   tiiat  of  av.  original  creatioiv. 
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In  short,  such  a  renewal  of  tlie  world  requiring 
no  less  wisdom  and  power  than  the  fonnation 

of  it,  the  dispute  ou  U)e  atheist's  |);irt  vronlcl 
»ink  into  a  cavil  about  \vord«5.  lie  is  obliged 
therefore  to  maintain,  that  this  fjjlanet  of  ours  ha^ 
been  aluavs,  upon  the  ivhole,  Vnnch  what  it  is; 
that  there  iiave  been,  froni  etcrnin%  the  same 
general  laws,  and  ihe  some  order  ot  physical  na- 
ture ;  an  infinite  sucression  of  material  causes 
aiul  ^'fieois,  1)1113:1  cinis  s  of  nnilbrm  eOe;'ts,  uniform 
in  kind,  if  not  iu  degree;  cause>,  which  Ijave  been 
effects;  effects,  which  become  causes  in  their 
turn,  and  proreed  in  this  manner  round  the  circle 
of  eternity.  When  we  quote  tr)  the  atheist  the 
universal  consent  of  tradition,  in  alfi  ming  that 
the  world  had  a  heginnincj:,  he  laughs  at  the 
IM-oof.  \\Miet!ier  he  hns  any  rigiit  to  do  so, 
will  be  seen  presently.  In  the  mean  tiiPiC,  we 
oannot  be  surprised  that  he,  who  rejects  a  den 
nionstration,  should  pny  no  rojarnrfl  to  a  tradition  ; 
but  we  may  be  well  surprii^ed,  wheu,  foli'jwiup;* 
the  atheist  on,  we  find  Uiin  c«dl:iig  tr^vditioB  to  hi& 
aid,  and  leaning  whoUy  upon  it. 

If  the  vvoild  is  eternal,  whydoes  our  knowledge 
of  it  go  no  fui  tiier  baek,  why  have  we  not  more- 
ancient  memorials^,  says  tlie  divine  ?  The  s.ima 
reason,  says  the  atheist,  which  hinders  os  from 
having  records,  where  v.e  liave  any,  beyond  twa 
or  three  thousand  years  in  a  spaceoffiyeor  six 
thousand,  to  which,  according  to  you,  the  antin 
quity  of  the  world  extends,  is  just  as  good  ta 
hiader  us  from  seeing  further  bac^wartl,  in  a 
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longer,  and  even  in  an  iufinite  ?;})j\ce  of  time« 
Noivhere  theology  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  atheism, 
as  it  does  upon  more  occasions  t-han  tliis.    I  he 
history,  which  is  ascribed  to  llie  Jegislator  oi' tlie 
JewF,  ^nd  which  it  is  required  tliat  we  should 
believe  implicltiyy  assures  us,  that  the  world  was 
once  entirely  drowned  ;  and  throu.s^h  the  ^^  hole 
course  of  sac  I  ed,  as  well  as  profane,  scriptures, 
Ave '  hear  of  othef  inundations,  of  earthquakes^ 
6f  plagues,  of  devastations  of  countries,  and  of 
captivilits  of  people,  by  all,  or  some  of  vvhiclj, 
not  only  pumbersof  aicn  have  been  destroyed, 
but  whole  political  societies  have   been  iost, 
Thus  the  atheist  lias  it  iu  bis  power  to  make 
the  same  use  of  holy  writ,  which  the  divine  makes 
of  profane  history ;  that  is,  he  adopts  whatever 
malv^s  for  his  purpose,  and  rejects  whatever  doe$ 
not.    lie  finds  ancient  governments  fiequently 
dissolved,  and  new  ones  rising.    The  records  of 
the^  former,  as  well  as  their  laws  and  customs, 
perish  with  them.    Tlic  latter  r(*:uuiin  often  very 
long  in  ignorance  and  barbarity,  aud  have  not 
the  means,  nor  even  the  desire,  of  conveying 
the  events  of  their  own  time,  nor  the  traditions 
of  foruier  times  by  anthentick  records  to  pos- 
terity,   lie   will  not  tali  to  observe,  that  all 
we  know  pf  ancient  history,  except  those  brokeo 
scraps  of  it  which  Jewish  traditions  mention,  lias 
come  do.vvn  to  us  from  the  Greeks;  that  many 
centuries  passed,  after  the  deluge,  before  CadmuS| 
or  any  one  else,  carried  the  use  of  letters  t6 
this  people  5  and  that  this  people  not  having- 

employecl 
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empiloyed  them  to  write  history  till  many  cen- 
turies aUtrward,  it  is  not  astonishing,  that  we 
know  as  little  as  we  do  concerning  tinies  more 
ancient  than  those.  The  atheist  triumphs  in  ' 
this  answer  to  the  divine,  and  thouirh  no  man  ab- 
hors  his  cause  more  than  I  do,  J  tiiink  him  thus  far 
in  the  right.  But  the  scene  will  soon  change, 
if  a  theist  interposes.  His  answer  to  the  divine's 
question  will  indeed  stand  good,  but  out  of  this 
very  answer  there  will  arise  a  decisive,  argument 
against  him.  . 

When  the  atheist  has  sounded  the  dehisre  of 
Deucalion  high,  and  adinitted,  for  the  sake  of  his 
argument,  that  of  Noah;  when. he  has  added 
to  these  all  those  other  deluges,  of  which  tra. 
dition  speaks,  that  of]  Xisuthrus,  that  of  Ogyges, 
that  which  the  Chinese  annals  mention,  tliat 
whereof  the  priests  of  Sals  informed  Solon,  and 
that,  if  it  was  not  the  same,  whoreot  the  me- 
mory had  hiitn  preserved  among  the  people  of 
America,  beside  a  multitude  of  devastations  of 
other  kinds,  he  will  think  himself  verv  strono*. 
But  tlie  theist  may  ask  him  a  very  puzzling 
question.  Was  there  any  thing  supernatural  in 
the  production  of  these  terrible  catastrophes  ? 
The  divine  might  answer,  that  there  was;  but 
he  could  not :  for  if  be  did,  he  wonid  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  which  he 
denies.  It  remains  then,  that  all  he  has  said 
about  the  immutable  order  and  Jaws  of  nature, 
which  have  maintained  the  world  in  much  the 
same  state,  and  such  as  it  is,  from  idl  eternity, 

must 
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niUbt  pnss  for  nothings  and  thetlieist  will  \i\i\it^ 
thatifsuch  evehts  as  these,  which  tend  direi'tly 
to  the  clissoliition  of  our  planet,  and  the  extern 
miiiation  of  the  whole  human  race,  have  heeti 
p.oduccd  so  oUcn,  in  live  or  six  thoii.s.ii;(l  ycnVSy 
by  the  action  of  bliud  causcii,  niattcr  and  njolioii 
alone^  it  is  repu«^muit  to  doiunioQ  sense  to  he« 
lieve,  cither  that  sudt  events  have  not  happened 
an  infinite  number  of  linies,  in  an  infuiite  space 
of  time  ^  or  that  having  so  happened,  they  should 
not  have  once  destroyed  the  world  entirely,  and 
made  the  supposition  of  a  God  utccisary  to 
restOi'C  it  to  the  .state  in  winch  we  see  it.  The 
theist  will  insist  further  against  the  atheist,  that 
it  is  abfiurd  to  confine  these  phcenomena  to 

• 

such  bounds,  and  to  a(H:nnipany  theni  with 
j'lst  such  circumstances  ixa  suit  hi^  purpose*^ 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  atheist  required^  that  these 
ticslrucl luns  of  mankind  biiouM  happen  often 
enough  to  (u  fc^id  his  hypothesis  against  that 
question.  Why  have  we  not  more  ancient  me^^ 
niorials  of  tlie  world,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
Ui  it  ?  What  his  purpose  icqnire'l,  is  exactly 
answered,  by  the  eternal  (%)niplaisance  of  blind 
inateriai  causes.  The  world  w^as  never  entirely 
destroyed,  nor  mankind  entirely  extemfiinated, 
nor  any  necessity  created  of  a  (Jod  to  restore  them* 
But  there  have  been  as  many  of  these  destruc* 
tibns,  as  may  be  improved  to  CKtricate  theatheist^ 
out  of  the  difficulty  which  is  laid  in  his  way. 

The  divine  would  sit  down  well  satisfied  with 
the  state  to  which,  I  suppose,  the.  dispute  is 

reduced 
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reduced  by  the  thrist,  if  he  had  notliirrg  more 
at  heart,  than  to  mauitain  the  existence  of  God^ 
by  maintaining.the  commenceinent  of  the  world« 
Bat  he  has  something  more  at  heart,  it  must 
have  commenced,  it  must  have  been  renewed, 
and  it  must  have  been  repeopled,  in  the  manner. 
Moses  relates^  and  just  at  the  time  which  he 
fixes,  accoi (iiiig  to  the  calculations  that  learned 
men  have  grounded  on  the  genealogiesi  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  For  this  purpose  a 
system  has  been  invented  by  crowding  profane 
into  the  extent  of  sacred  chronology,  and  by 
making  as  many  anecdotes  of  the  former,  as 
can  be  so  made,  seem  to  coindde  with  those  of 
the  latter.  Divines  \\  riukl  be  thought  to  prove 
the  latter  by  concurrent  evidence ;  but  in  reality 
they  assume  it  to  be  true,  and  by  this  assumption 
alone  can  the  violence,  with  which  thev  dras 
profane  anecdotes  to  their  purpose,  he  in  any 
6ort  excused.  That  I  may  not  quote  to  you 
any  of  those  numberless  heavy  writers,  who  have 
taken  this  ta^k  upon  them,  I  will  bring  forward 
on  this  occasion  Mr.  de  Mcaiix,  the  honour  of  the 
Gallican  or  rather  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  shame  of  that  of  Rome.  1  Lis  writer,  wlv>  * 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  talent  of 
seducing  the  imagination,  when  he  could  not  con- 
vince the  judgment,  running  over,  in  his  Discourse 
on  Universal  liistoiy,  those  ages  which  succeeded 
the  deluge,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  but  on 
very'  precarious  authority,  makes  no  scruple 
of  aflSrming,  that  there  is  no  ancient  history 

wherein 
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wherein  the  marks  of  a  new  world  do  not  appesit 

iiiiiniiv:r.lly  in  iIksl-  early  times,  and  long  aller 
them.  1  hese  eudciivours  to  coiilu  in  the  Mtfsaicfc 
system  by  a  muhitude  of  uncertain  traditionsi 
as  well  as  the  history  itself,  com j  iled,  no  doubt^ 
fium  other  traditions,  might  be  sulTicieut  to  take 
ail  authority  from  tradition,  if  tliese  autliors  did 
not  mistake  the  notion  of  it^  and  if  a  just  dis- 
tinction, thai  ought  to  be  Uiauc,  did  not  escape 
them. 

Tradition  is  first  oral,  the  first  authors  of  it 
unknown,  and  wlicn  it  comes  afterward  into 
liistory,  the  i^n  iif  idoi^ieal  descent  of  it  nothing 
more  than  tradition,  and  we  must  say,  in  general, 
very  absurdly,  t  hat  it  proves  itself,  or,  very  truly, 
thai  it  has  no  j)ro<>t'  at  all.  iVoui  hence  it  ioi- 
lows,  that  partlcidar  circumstantial  facts,  con^ 
veyed  to  us  by  particular  traditions,  are  desti* 
tute  of  historical  proof.  But  still  it  will  beagree-^ 
able  to  nature  and  reason,  that  the  unanimou.^ 
concuneiicu  oi  many  traditions,  to  which  no- 
contrary  traditions  can  be  opposed,  may  con- 
stitute tije  truth  of  a  -eneral  lact,  Pubhek  .cport, 
lib  Pliny  the  younger  observers  relates  Ikcts  lu 
the  gross,  and  naked  of  circumstances.  So  it 
must  do,  to  deserve  any  credit;  and  so  does 
iliis  tradition,  that  tiiC  world  had  a  beginning. 
It  is  ratiier  a  fact,  resulting  from  the  concurrenoe 
of  traditions,  than  a  fact  founded  on  the 
thority  of  any.  iNoihiug  can  be  less  credible 
than  all  tiiat  we  read  in  ancient  stor)%  about 
the  Assyrians  for  iastancQ.  It  is  a  wild  heap 
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of  inconsistent  traditions  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, nor  verified  lor  want  of  an  iiibtorical  cri- 
teQon.  CtesiaSy  it  is  said»  bgasted  that .  he  liad 
extracted  the  materials  of  his  history,  while  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Persia,  out  of 
the  authentick  records  of  tliat  monarchy*  iiut 
.  bis  account,  those  of  otl^er  Greek  writers,  and 
even  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  so  contrary 
to  one  auother,  and,  on  tUe  whole,  so  iniprobublc, 
that  they  may  be  ail  comprehended  Uiider  the 
name  of  Assyriacs,  which  Aristotle  brought  into 
proverbial  use,  and  which  was  meant  to  signify 
all  sort5  of  fabulous  relations.  What  are  we. 
DOW  lo  believe  in  this  case  ?  Not  any  particidar. 
tradit-ioti,  to  sui  c  i  but  thus  much,  in  genera',; 
that  there  was  au, empire  once  fouadtsd  in  Asia,i 
to  which  the  Assyrians  gave  their  name. 

These  traditions,  those  of  Egypt,  and  many  of 
Greece,  come  from  those  dark  ages  which  may  be 
caiieil  heroical  or  fabulous,  after  Varro  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans.    More  modern  Greeksy  - 
like  echoes,  repeatt*d  these  traditions,  and,  in 
repeating,  mult  -lied  tiietn  all,  so  that  the  sound 
of  them  rings  siijl  in  our  ears,  and  they  remain 
objects  of  teamed  curiosity.    Shall  we  give 
credit  now  to  the  traditions,  that  came  down 
from  fabulous  ages,  about  the  expedition  of  th^ 
Argonauts ;  about  the  war  of  Thebes,  and  that 
of  Troy;  about  the  adventures  of  Hercules,  of 
Theseus  and  a   multitude  of  other  romantic 
stories  ?  No,  most  certainly.    It  wmdd  be  ridicu-  • 
lousto  give  credit  to  any  of  them.  But  it  is  not  ridi«, 
culous,  it  is  reasonable,  to  be  |)t;i  :*iuided  liiat 
Vol*  IV.  E  &.  •  the/ 
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they  had  some  foundation  in  the  truth  of  things. 
Every  tradition,  considrTed  apart,  maybe  saldy 
denied;  because  no  one  of  them  has  an  histori- 
cal proof:  but  yet  a  tiiith,  uliich  may  be  called 
with  "little  impropriety  historical,  results  from  the 
combination  of  all  these  iab  ulcus  traditions.  There 
wepe,  no  doubt,  in  unknown  ages,  maritimle  ex«- 
peditions,  famous  lea<^ues,  cruel  wars,  and  heroes 
who  rendered  their  names  illnstrious.  '  - 
.  One  tradition  report^s,  that  Perseus  carried  a 
colony  into  the  east;  anotlier,  that  Tithonus  did  > 
the  same  **  usque  ad  iEthiopas/'  as  far  as  the 
Indies.  Is  not  tlie  voyage  of  lo,  daughter  of 
Jnachus,  into  Egypt  long  before,  and  the  expedi- 
tion ^f  the  Cimmeriatos  into  Asia  long  after,  fk^ 
mous  in  triulition  ?  Many  others  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  mentioned;  and  though  they  are  all 
fabulous,  they  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  arta 
and'sciences,  and  even  barbarity,  were  carried  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  in  ages  quite  ui^known  to  us;  which  is 
enough  to  shake  the  authority  of  that  partkfular 
history  wherein  it  is  reported,  that  the  world  wasre- 
peopied  liom  one  spot,  and  by  one  lamily,  after  a 
universal  deluge.  But  I  need  insist  on  this  head* 
no  longer.  So  many  general  truths,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  result  from  the  con-r 
^urrence  of  fabulous  traditions,  that  thereremains 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  *^  The 
ivorld  ha.d'a  beginning.** 

^  Will  it  be  said,  that  if  there  has  been  such  a 
tradition,  it  has  tiot  been  so  universal  as  to  esta«: 
blish  this  truth,  according  to  my  rule  ?  Lest  this 

*     '  si^ould.' 
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should  be  said,  it  is  necessary  that  I  prove  the 
universality  of  it;  and  that  by  showing,  par* 
ticularly,  ior-  what  reasons  wis  admit  other  facts 
to  be  true,  though  foonded^^only  on-  tradi* 
lion,  it  may  appear  that  the  be^iiiDins?  of  the 
world  is  still  better  founded,  and  this  iiuportant 
tradition  advantageously  distinguished  from  all 

others. 

While  I  am  writing  on  this  subject  to  you,  a 
dissertation,  I  had  never  seen  betare,  is  fallen  into 
my  haitds.  The  author*  of  it  pretends  not  orAf- 
to  prove,  that  the  world  liad  a  beginning,  but 
also,  that  this  begiuning  was  the  same  which  Mo* 
ses  gives  it.  He  is  so  fond  of  the  second  propo* 
sition,  that  he  employs  all  lii.s  skill  and  all  liis 
learning  to  establish  it.  He  ventures  to  assert, 
that  the  history  of  the  world  was  very  well  known, 
when  that  of  Moses  became  publick  by  the  spread^ 
ing  of  the  Gospel;  that  profane  history  agrt^ed 
with  sacred,  in  this  respect,  and  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  bounds  Moses  had  set  One  woidd 
think  that  these  writers  inuigine,  for  this  writer 
i»  a  divine  too,  that  none  but  themselves  can 
read,  and  that  they  have  still  the  advantage,  which 
they  had  before  the  ressurrection  of  letters,  the 
advantage  of  imposing  whatever  they  please  on 
an  ignorant  workU  The  world  had  a  beginning  ^ 
tradition  proves  it  had.  But  tradition  is  far  from 
proving  that  itbc  ijan,  either  in  the  manner  Mio- 
ses relates,  or  at  tiietime  which  he  is  thought  to 
have  fixed.  Profane  and  sacred  history  were  as 
litUe  agreed,  when  Christianity  was  published 

*  Jacqu«lot# 
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aiid  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  l)etter  known,  as 
they  are  at  this  time;  notwitiistanding  all  the 
'  pains  taken  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and.  others,  to 
.  reconcile  them  i  and  notwithstanding  ail  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken,  by  modern  schoiarSy 
to  confirm  sacred  by  profane  anecdotes. 

I^et  us  n(\i;l<»ct  such  writers,  therefore,  who 
make  a  show  ol  hsirmne*,  always  f«til(^,  and  often 
false.  Let  us  i^\aniine  andcoinparefur  ourselves; 
look  into  tlic  authors  they  cite ;  but  trust  neither 
llieir  citations  nor  their  reasonings.  Diodorus 
tlie  Sicihan,  and  btrubo,  in  the  reign  oi  Augus- 
tus;  Pliny  and  Phifarch  in  those  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan,  very  respectable  authors  certainly, 
give  us  a  (lilFercnt  idea  of  tl)cir  knawlodi^e  in  the 
history  of  tlie  world,  iioni  tiiat  which  the  autlior 
of  this  dissertation  would  give  us*  They  knew 
a  little  better  than  this  modern  writer,  what  his- 
tories and  what  traditions  theyliad  ofany  anlhen- 
ticity^f  They  made  no  great  account  of  those 
canticles  or  hymns,  of  those  inscriptions  and  other 
expedients,  wiiicii  had  l)een  employed,  in  luore 
early  times,  to  preserve  the  meu>ory  of  past  events, 
and  concernmg  which  the  Writer  we  refer  to  en* 
ters  into  a  chimerical  and  tire  on, e  detail.  These 
ancient  writers  Jookcd  on  their  histories  to  be 
more. modem,  and  their  traditions  to  be  more 
ancient,  than  our  tribe  of  scholars  would  make 
tli(  li),  tlio  last  especially.  That  proi'uuud  auli- 
q^Uy,  wherciu  these  men  afreet  dogmatically  to 
make  great,  di&coveries,  with  T^ryj)articular  and 
critical  exactness,  was,  for  the  others,  a  dark  abyss, 
»hcrciu  tl^ey  saw  but  few  ^bjccu,  aud  thase  few 

rather 
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rather  general  than  particular,  and,  on  the  whcde  > 

very  imperfect.  Tliey  acknowledged,  that  the 
first  of  the  Greek  lii^torians  had  writ  no  earlier, 
than  the  time  about  whtdi  the  Persians  began  to  ; 
make  their  expeditions  into  Europe.  They  con-, 
fessed,  that  ncij^^hbourino^  nations  had  some  histo- 
rical monuments  of  a  much  .greater  antiquity  but 
thev  confessed  too,  that  these  monuments  were 
very  imperfect  and  very  ])recarious,  broken  into 
discordant  anecdotes,  and  mingled  up  with  ro- 
mance and  poetical  fiction.  In  a  word,  they, 
owned  themselves  able  to  pierce  a  very  little  way 
into  antiquity  ;  but  none  of  them  pretended,  that 
the  bounds  of  their  historical  knowledge  were  the, 
bounds  of  antiquity.  Let  us  see  now, .  whether 
the  beginning  of  the  world  may  not  be,  even  at 
this  time,  repnted  equivalent  to  the  best  esta- 
blished historical  fact,  notwithstanding  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  most  learned  and  curious  inqui« 
rers,  wlio  wrote,  two  thousand  years  a^^o,  abuut 
the  beginning  of  nations,  and  much  i^or^  of  the 
world. 

The  Egy[)tians  seem  to  have  been  reputed  the 
mo5t  ancient,  or  uiie  of  the  most  aticieut,  nations 
of  the  world,  by  the  Greeks,  from  whom  all  our  • 
knowledfj^e  of  profane  histo  y  descends.  Tliey 
G^ave  to  tlair  iKiiiiiii  iiii  iiiiuj^  ikst* antiquity,  aiui  la 
part,  perhaps,  fabulous.  But  i  iun  at  a  loss,  iiow.- 
ever,  to  discover  what  means,  and  therefore  what 
right,  the  scholars  of  these  ai^es  liave  to  decide, 
as  dogmat  v.ulJy  as  they  have  done,  about  tl\^ 
Egyptian  dynasties.  Why,  for  i^s  MJice,  the  Jesuit 
l\&};aviu$  re|uired  that  we  shoulc-,  upoi\  bis  word, 
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reject  them  all  ?  Or,  why  the  author  of  the  His- 
«er>  at  ion,  after  touching  the  matter  \^Ty  lightly 
and  very  «uperficially»  should  expect  to  h6  be* 
lieved,  when  h«  conjectures  that  there  were  no  mo- 
launciits  of  Egy(>tian  antiquity  later  thuu  Moeris, 
thougli  he  has  in  this  the  authority  of  as  .great  a 
liian  as  Marsham  on  his  side  ?  Dicearchus,  the  dis* 
ciple  of  Arisfotlp,  who  had  not,  most  certainly, 
inspired  hind  with  much  credulity  in  ancient  tra- 
dition, had  studied  the  antiquities  of  Egypt. 
Manetho  had  done  the  same  in  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphas,  and  Eratosthenes  in  the  time 
of  Piolemy  Evergetes.    1  he  first  of  the  two  was 
himself  aci  Egyptian,  and  had  extracted  hischrono- 
logv  uad  history  from  the  books  of  Mercur\',  tlia;  is, 
from  the  facredand  mostauthentick  writings  of  the 
Egyptians.    Why  has  his  chronology  been  called 
iu  question,  or  why  was  it  not  received  by  chris- 
tian writers  beyond  a  certain  epoclia  ?  is  there 
finy  pretence  to  say,  that  he  altered  what  he  found 
mthebooksofMercury  ;as  weknow  that  Julius 
Africanus,  ai:d  Eusebius,  dtered  and  frnnspor 'd 
his  dynasties,  to  make  them,  as  near  as  they  couid, 
conforipable  to  the  Mosaick  chronology  i  With 
wh'it  front  can  we  suspect  the  authenticity  <rf 
book?,  compiled  and  preserved  by  Egvf  tian  p:  irsts, 
when  we  recdve  the  Old  Testament  oh  the  faith  of 
Jewish  scribes,  a  most  ignorant'  and  lying  r^ce? 
V/eie  the  sacred  lK)oks  of  the  Egypt i.'ins  taken 
from  them  by  a  kini;  ol  Persia  }  Diociorus  says 
But  the  same  Dicdorus  azures  us,  that  the 
E^j  ptiai[is  purchased  their  sQppture?  again,  and 
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that  they  were  restored  to  them  by  the  eiinach 
Bsigoas  :  whereas  the  scriptures  of  the  Jews  were 

lost,  more  than  once;  and  how  tiiey  were  reco- 
vered,  the  last  time  at  least,  is  unknown  tons; 
iiay»  whether  they  were  recovered  at  all,  in  a 
strict  sense,  may  be,  and  has  been,  qiiestioucd 
by  some  Christians  and  Jews  too.  Is  the  im- 
mense antiquity*  which  Mauetho  ascribed  to 
his  nation,  or  the  tales  of  Osiris,  and  Isis,  and 
Typlion,  too  ridiculous  to  be  admitted?  I  shall  not 
plead  in  favour  of:  them.  But,  in  truth,  are  the 
janeodotes  of  Jewish  antiquity  a  whit  more  con* 
fui  niuble  to  experience,  to  reason,  and  to  allour 
notions  of  things  divine  or  human,  wliatever  re- 
.gaixl  we  may  pay  to  some  p^sages  in  the  Pent* 
ateuch,  because  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put 
by  theology.  No  man,  who  has  the  least  pretence 
to  candour^  and  who  dares  speak  out,  will  assert 
so  much.  But  still,  how  little  credit  soever  we 
may  give  to  the  particulai  traditions  of  either  sort, 
all  of  them  together  are  the  general  voice  of  anti- 
quity, and  extort  our  assent  to  this  truth,  "  The 
world  had  a  beginning** 

This  truth  seems  to  have  been  propagated  hj 
them  in  those  hieroglyphs,  and  that  sacred  latv- 
guage,  wherein  they  recorded  whatever  was  most 
ancient  and  most  respected.  Hords,  or  the  world, 
was  represented  like  sl  youth  whose  beard  was  not 
yet  grown.  An  egg  was  the  famous,  symbol  of 
the  generation,  as  well  as  figure  of  the  world ;  and 
the  Ihebans,  who  were  the  most  aucient  Egypiiaa 
.dynasty,  had  a  hieroglyphicai  representation 
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of  the  Divinity  with  ah  egg  coming  out  of  his 
mouth ;  which  symbol  of  an  egg  was  adopted 
by  the  Phcenicians,  and  by  the  Persians,  and 
became  an  object  of  worship  in  theorgia,  or  jnys- 
teries  of  Bacchus.  These  monuments  came 
down  from  the  first  Mercury,  at  whose  antiqui^ 
ty  we  cannot  so  much  as  gnrss  ;  for  the  second, 
who  followed,  and  probably  very  Io»g  after  him, 
our  chronologers  are  obliged  to  place  as  high  as 
the  age  of  Moses  or  of  Joshua. 

V'anchoniathon,  that  we  may  say  something 
of  Fiioenician  as  well  as  Egyptian  traditions  of 
this  sort,  is  another  author  that  may  vie,  perhaps, 
\^'ith  the  most  ancient  for  antiqnity.  Borhart, 
and  all  our  divines,  think  fit  to  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Gideon.  It  is  not  convenient  for  tbem, 
that  he  should  stand  backwarder.  They  build 
their  assertion  on  a  passage  concerning  liim  in 
the  writings  of  Porphyry,  who  says,  that  San- 
choniathon  had  the  materials  of  his  history  from 
Jeroni;  K:h  a  priest  of  the  god  Jao.  Nou-  Jcro.j.liid 
sounds  too  like  to  Jerui}a:»J,  the  name  Gideon 
wears  in  Scripture,  and  Jao  sounds  too  like 
Jf  hr>vah,  to  leaVe  my  doubt,  on  this 'subject  in 
the  minds  of  men  who  can  make  jr^ystt  ins  ar.d 
write  volumes  on  the  affinity  of  sounds.  S^^iiche* 
niafhon  then,  beinq  contemporary  to  Gideon, 
had  a  knowledb;e  of  tlie  l>ook  of  Mosr'^,  and  took 
from  tlience  ail  he  knew  concerning  the  hegiii- 
niug  of  the  world  ;  so  that  these  two  are  but  one 
and  the  same  tradition,  according  to  this  opinion, 
liut  there     grevit  reason  tg  doubt  of  the  first 

part^ 
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part,  and  the  second  is  evidently  false. — The 
anachronism  of  Porphyry,  who  supposed  Semi* 
ramis  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  will 
not  make  Saaclioiiiathon  contemporary  with  Gi- 
deon ;  since  the  last  was,  unluckily,  not  a  priest, 
and  since  the  Jerombai,  from  whose  writings  the 
Phoenician  historian  is  said  to  have  borrowed, 
was  one.  The  answers  made  to  ih  s  objection  are 
trifling.  A  pagan,  it  is  said,  might  take  a  general 
of  an  army  for  a  priest,  and  Porphyry  was  guilty 
of  this  blmicler.  The  Jews  called  their  chiefs 
or  principal  men  sometimes  priests,  it  is,saicK 
Therefore  Porphyry,  who  was  no  more  a  Jew 
than  he  was  a  Christian,  might  make  use  of  an 
appellation  peculiar  to  the  Jews.— But,  furtiier, 
in  what  time  soever  Sanchoniatlion  lived,  he  did 
not  relate  what  he  said  concerning  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world  iVom  the  Mosaick  history,  ot 
any  other  Jewish  traditions;  since  he. affirmed 
positively,  that  he  derived  tiie  cdsmogony  from 
Taaut  or  Mercury.  Have  we  not  reason  to  be 
surprised,  as  much  as  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  at 
the  boldpess  of  scholars,  who  presume  to  oppose 
their  frivolous  conjectures  to  what  an  historian 
himself  says  of  the  mrjtei  ials  which  he  lollowed? 
The  second  part  of  what  is  said  concerning  this 
Phoenician  historian  being  false,  it  follows  that 
Sanchoniathon,  one  (  f  the  most  ancient  writers 
whose  name  is  come  down  to  us,  Sanchoniathon, 
a  lover  and  follower  of  truth,  according  to  the  ety- 
mology of  his  name,  learned  and  x^urious  in  search* 
ing  the  original  of  things,  iuriUiihed  vvitli  the 

most 
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most  authentick  materials  that  Egypt  and  Pb(e> 
STcta  could  alTord  htm,  and  writing  in  an  a^e 

'wIktu  the  autlKiilicity  of  these  materials  might 
be  known,  aliinntnl  the  beginning  of  the  world; 
and  IS,  therefore,  a  voucher  of  the  same  triif  b> 
distjfiet  from  Moses. 

Vi'hethci  tlie  books  oi'  (he  PcntataiGh  were 
writ  by  Moses  htaiseif,  or  whether  the  traditiouff 
coDtained  in  them  were  compiled  after  his  time» 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable;  certain  it.  is, 
that  these  traditions  are  of  very  great  antiquit}'. 
Now  these  traditions  confirm  the  same  generq} 
lact,  in  a  more  circui^stantial  account  of  itvthan 
we  m.iv  suppose  that  Santbotuathon  gave.  I 
have  veauX  that  Simplicius  Jaughed  at  the  whole 
^tery,  and  at  Grammatkiis  for  quoting  some 
passages  of  it.  This  interpreter  of  Aristotle 
a(Hrmed,tlmt  the  whole  was  taken  from  Egyptian 
jfabies^  But  Simplicius  might  have  cpn&tdered> 
as  we  do,  1  hat  how  ridicnloas  soever  the  circum- 
stances might  he,  the  facf,  affirmed  by  so  many 
traditions,  might  be  true,  though  he  was  led  to 
deny  it  by  aignments  which  Aristotle  himself 
owned  to  be  very  problematica!.  Aristotle,  who 
employ od  iogick  very  absurdly  in  physicks,  migiit 
employ  ili,  asabsurdly,  about  history  and  tradition. 
Let  it  -be,  tliatrthe  account  Moses  gives  of  the 
creation,  and  the  ccsmos^ony  of  SiaichonMtiioii, 
•are  alike  fabulous  ^yet  still  the  general  fact,  ml- 
ranced  by  them^  may  be  reputed  true.  The 
va!^o:l^^  failles  atmexed  to  il  'lo.  In  eiT<'ct,  prove 
it  i  since  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 

been 
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been  invented,  if  the  foundation  of  them  had 

not  l»cen  laid  in  traHition,  if  there  had  not  been 
a, stock  ot  truth  whei-eon  to  graft  tbem. 

I  am  as  much  persuaded,  as  SimpHcius  himself  • 
that  the  Israelites  might  borrow  some  Ei^yi^iao 

r 

traditions,  4s  it  is  notorious  that  they  borrowed 
many  civil  and  religious  institutions  from  the 
$ame  people.   I  can  believe  too,  on'  the  faith 
of  learned  m^^n,  tliat  there  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween the  Mosaick  account  of  the  creaiton  and 
the  Phoenician  cosmogony.   There  is.  nothing 
extraordinary  to  alter  the  state  of  the  question 
in  this.    I  can  believe  too,  that  the  six  times,  in 
which  God  made  tbeworld,according  toan  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Persians,  are  relative  to  the- six 
days  in  which  he  made  it,  according  to  the  Jewish 
traditions.    The  Israelites  had  been  slaves  to 
the  Egyptians,  captives  among  theChaldeaiui» 
and  subjects  to  the  Persians.   They  boasted  their 
descent  from  Abraham ;  and  tiie  magi  acknow- 
ledged  this  patriarch  iqt  their  legislator,  and  for 
the  institutor  of  their  religion.  The  reformation, 
whicli  Zoroaster  made  in  this,  was  made  after  the 
return  of  some  of  the  Jews,  from  Eaby  loo,  into  their 
own  country.  But  it  was  made,  according  to  Hide 
and  other  modern  criticks,  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  a  little  before  Esdras  and  Nehe- 
mias  went  from  the  court  of  Persia  to  restore 
the  religion,  to  settle  the  government,  and  to 
compile  the  traditions  of  tiie  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
Esdras  set  out  irom  Persia  and  Babylonia  when 
the  disputes  betw^ei^  ll^e  m^gians  and  the  sabiansi 
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ran  the  highest,  and  when  the  v.ow  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  prevailed  in  the  first  fervour  of  refor 
mflttiorr.    Esdras,  therefore,  and  the  other  Jews, 

who  coal. I  not  Tail  to  be  favourable  to  ti)e  first 
sect,  aiiU  avcj-se  to  tiie  latter,  ii]i,i»ht  ver}^  well 
take,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did,  the  * 
namrs  of  the  months,  the  names  of  angels,  many 
ridiculou:^  auccdotes,  aiul,  among  the  rest,  some 
concerning  ilie  'creation,  from  the  xnagians. 
The  tradition  was  common  to  all  these  nations, 
but  ihi:y  invTfifr  I  and  tiR'y  borrowed,  from  one 
another,  varrotiH  eircninstauces,  in  which  they^ 
dressed  it  np  diOerently,  each  historian  according 
to  his  fancy,  and  Conformably  to  the  established 
sybtt.in  of  ins  religion.    This  hy{>olhesis  is  so 
weii  founded,  and  so  very  probable,  that  our' 
divines  do  notliinj;  better  tlian  weaken  the  cre- 
uihiiity  ui  liie  fier,  when  thty  a.s.->nme,  on  the 
similitude  of  some  circu^nsiancei;,  that  this  tradi- 
tion>  as  well  as  the  behef  of  one  God,  was.pVe* 
served  by  the  Jews  alone. 

They  were  both  ninet)  more  atu  lent  anionic  tlie 
Persians  than  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusbt.  We  have 
to  do  here  only  with  the  first:  and  as  to  that, 
Forphyry  cites  in  bis  treat  ise,      De  antro  nym- 

piiarum/*  a  certain  Eubulus,.  who  writ  the 
history  of  Mithras,  and  assured  in  it,  that  Zo* 
roaster  consecrated  a  round  grotto,  such  as  na- 
ture had  furuied  it,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
>va.tered  by  springs,  to  Mithras,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  which  grotto  was^  the  .s3aTibol  of  the  world, 

the  world  1-^  tbc  work  of  Mithras.    Tlie  same 
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reformer  iiisuiuted  ie-stivaLs  likewise  to  comme- 
morate, ti)e  beginning  o£.  it ;  and  not  content 
witl)  this,  he  d^doended  into  particulars;  fixed 
the  lUiintjer  ol  lUvs  contaiiu.J  ai  evci  v  one  of 
the  six  times  that  had  been  imagined  ^  and 
marked  the  ^nidual  progress  of  the  creation  ia 
cacli  of  them. 

The  Clialdijean^  may  be  coupled,  on  Ihii*  oc« 
cation,  with  the  Persians,  as  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Israelites  were  with  tl)e  Egyptians. 
They  uere  all  distinct  nations  ;  they  had  aU 
their  dist  inct  religions  and  tradtt  ions ;  but  i  hey  all 
agreed  in  one,  tlie  beginning  of  the  world,  how 
manv  difi'erent  fictions  soever  Ihev  midit  relate 
conceruiiig  the  time  and  manner  of  this  begin- 
ning. I  do  not  cite  the  ChaJdaick  oracles.  They 
were  as  much  forged  or  corrupted,  perha{>«,  as 
the  svbiline  verses.  But  we  have  no  need  of 
leaning  on  their  authority.  Eusebiuj^  Jbas  pre- 
served  a  remarkable  passage  that  was  in  the 
history  of  Berosus.  An  aucient  tradition  of  the 
Chaldieans  reported,  Uiat  our  world  was  formed 
ou.t  of  a  chaos.  All  was  night  and  water,  till  Bel 
cut  this  night  in  two,  separated  the  heavens  from 
the  earth,  and  Ibrmed  the  world.  The  stars, 
the  suji,  the  moon,  aud  the  planet?,  were  tiie 
productions^  according  to  this  tradition^  of  the 
same  l^J,  by  which  name  the  ChaldjBans  moaned 
to  sigiuiy  the  Knepix  of  the  orthodox  Egyptians, 
their  own  invisible  Mithras,  or,  in  one  word,  the 

k  a 

Mipreme  Being. 

I  know  very  well  that  Diodorus  says,  the  Clijil; 
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damans  believed  the  world  eternal  by  it's  nature, 
and  incapable  of  generation  or  corruption.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  authority  of  Berosus  seems 
to  deserve,  on  this  occasion,  much  more  credit 
than  that  of  Diodorus,  not  only  because  he  wa* 
much  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  he  speaks, 
bat  because  he  was  a  Babylonian  and  a  priest, 
and,  therefore,  better  instructed,  without  doubt, 
than  the  latter  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  couu- 
try.^In  the  next  place,  the  difficulty  of  i^econ- 
ciling  these  two  authors  dof^s  not  seem  insu- 
perable. The  Greek,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
first  book,  speaks  of  those,  who  believed  the 
world  eternal,  and  of  those,  who  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  But  this  dispute  seems  to  have 
risen  among  the  naturaUsts  or  the  learned,  as 
he  calls  them,  and  not  among  those  who  con-' 
tented  themselves  to  know,  about  past  events, 
what  the  history  and  tradition  of  their  country 

tanghft  them.'  Thus  we  may  understand,  and 

should,  I  think,  understand  what  he  says  of  the 
Chaldseans ;  for  after  having  said,  that  they 
mamtained  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  believed 
it  incapable  of  generation  or  corruption,  he  adds» 
that  they  beheved  the  world  to  be  governefl  by 
a  divine  providence,  and  every  thing  which  iiap* 
pened,  to  be  ordered  by  the  gods,  not  to  faappett 
by  chance.  Now  the  greatest  part  of  what  he 
says  being  manifestly  an  account  of  plnloso- 
phicai  opinions,  and  not  of  facts  preserved' in 
history  or  in  tradition,  it  seems  most  natural 
|9  understand  ^he  whole  in  the  same  manner^ 
'       •     *  '  beside 
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be^yide  vvliicli,  it  is  to  be  considered,  thai  tliere 
Inight  be  a  tradition  of  tbe  commencecnenl^ 
^ttd  tiiat  there  co^d  be  none  of  tbe  et^tiity 

of  the  world.  From  all  wliieh,  it'  seems  ev  ident 
to  me,  that  the  whole  of  what  Diodorus  says 
is  applicable  to  pbilosophicjal  opinions  alone, 
which  are  sometimes  opposed  to  matters  of  fact 
sufficiently  established  ;  whereas  every  such  hy- 
pothesis should  have  it's  foundation  in  fact,  not 
to  be  chmerical.  Berostts  relates  what  he  foum! 
in  the  Chaldaick  traditions}  and  Diodorus  tells 
us  what  the  opinions  were  of  some  philosopher^ 
at  least.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  this  op- 
position of  a  philosophical  hypothesis  to  tradition 
was  not  confined  to  Egypt  or  ChaldaQa^  and  that 
it  does  aot  afiect  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
we  defend. 

Strabo  relates,  in  his  fifteenth  book,  that  the 
Bradunansiii  India  agread  with  tbe  Greeks  in 
many  things,  and  particularly  in  this,  that  **  the 
world  had  a  beginning ;  to  which  he  adds^  and 
that  "  it  will  be  destroyed/*  Advantage  may 
be  taken  from  hence  to  turn  my  own  way  of 
reasoning  against  me.  It -may  be  ^aid,  that, 
since  the  Brachnians  believed  the  future  de- 
struction of  the  world,  which  codd  not  be  the 
subject  of  any  tradition,  and  was  not  certainly 
revealed  to  them  by  prophecy,  the  assume^  com- 
mencement of  the  world  miglit  be,  and  pertainly 
vias,  merely  founded,  as  well  it's  assumed 
fde^ruction^  on  their  philosophicai'sp^^julations. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  we  ought  to  explain  thi>^ 
passage  of  Strabo,  much  as  1  have  explained  that 
of  Diodorusy  and  to  suppose,  the  whole  system 
of  these  Indian  Braclimans  philosophical. 

1  .shall  have  occasion  to  considejr,  more  at 
length)  the  true  diftercnce  between  a  tradition 
of  opinion,  and  a  tradition  of  fact.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  ohservo,  that  since  the  opiinon  of 
the  future  destruction  of  the  world,  founded  ma- 
iiifestly  in  speculation,  was  entertained  by  the 
( J  reeks,  at  the  same  time  as  the  opinion  of  it*s 
beginning,  founded  not  less  manilestly  in  tra- 
dition; and  since  Strabo  assures  us,  that  there 
was  a  great  confonnity  between  the  opinions 
of  t})e  Creeks,  and  tiie  opiiiioiis  of  the  Indians^ 
we  nmv  well  believe,  that  there  was  the  same 
conformity  between  the  pruicipies  on  which 
their  opinions  were  framed.  Those  among  the 
Gi'eeks,  who  believed  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
belieired  it  on  the.  faith  of  tradition.  They  who 
imagined  it  would  have  an  end,  were  led  to  imagine 
so  both  by  plusical  and  luelapliy.^ical  speculation. 
•  Since  they  were  sure  it  had  a  beginning,  they 
concluded,  from  both,  that  it  would  have  an 
end,  and  grafted  opinion  on  fafCt.  Thus  it  happened 
among  the  Greeks,  and  thus  it  might  happen 
among  the  Indians. 

I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  there  was 
any  aulhor  of  ecpial    aur!io.r:t3',  who  aiit>erted 
that  the  Braghmans  believed  the  eternity  of  the  ' 
world,  to  oppose  to  •  Strabb,  as  we  have  Berosos,, 


to  oppose  to  Diodorus,  this  circumstance  might 
afford  some  pretence  to  say  that  the  Brachmans^ 
baring  fVatned,  from  observations  of  the  present 
state  of  the  material  w6fld,  an  opinion  that 
t  would  be  some  time  or  other  destroyed  by  age 
or  accident,  were  led  from  thence,  by  carrying 
their  speculations  backward,  to  the  opinion  that 
it  had  a  beginning  :  but  that  as  there  is  no  such 
authority  to  oppose  to  Strabo,  we  ought  to  con* 
dude,  that  the  knowledge  they  had  by  tradition 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world  led  them  to  be* 
lieve,  on  physical  ob^rvation  and  metaphysical 
reasoning,  it's  future  destruction,  rather  than  to 
conclude  this  philosophical  conjecture  led  them 
'  to  imagine,  without  any  foundation  in  tradition, 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  So  that  I  might 
v€ry  well  quote  the  Indims,  as  an  ancient  nation 
who  concurred  in  establishing  the  truth  of  this 
fact  on  the  faith  of  their  traditions. 

I  might  go  further  on  to  the  eastward,  and 
bring  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  same 
side :  a  most  ancient  nation  surely,  and  possessed 
of  moreaodent  records,  perhapii,  than  any  otber» 
though  we  have  been  little  acquainted  till  very 
lately  witii  their  history^  chronology,  and  tra- 
ditionii.  But  I  choose  to  proceed  in  quoting  au» 
thors  better  known  to  iis,  and  shall  therefore  cite 
once  more  Strabo,  whose  authority,  of  all  the 
ancient  writers,  is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Strabo  riepresents  the  .iEthiopians  rather  bar* 
barous  than  civilized ;  and  yet  this  people  be* 
Ueved  a  supreme  immortal  Being,  tlie  iirst  cause 
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of  all  tilings.    This  people  therefore  believed  the 
beginniug  of  the  worl  1,  and  this  people  could 
not  fail  to  have  most  ancient  traditions,  since, 
as  rude  as  thev  were,  the  use  of  letters  h.ul  been 
kuowu  by  them  from  a  time  immemoriai.  Enough 
has  been  said  of  the  most  ancient  nations  that 
are  mefitioiied  in  history  ;  and  if  we  descend  to 
the  Greeks,  modern,  with  respect  to  them,  though 
ancient,  with  respect  to  us,  we  shall  And  the  same 
tradition  established,  and  further  reasons  to 
persuade  that  it  was  universal,  allesrorised,  dis- 
guised, disputed,  and  even  weakened  by  time; 
but  still  universally  received,  and  strongest  as 
we  remount  hip^hest  in  our  inquiries  after  it. 
Such  it  was  when  tiie  Greeks,  from  whom  it  has 
descended,  to  us,  adopted  and  transmitted  it. 
This  tradition  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  abyss  of 
time  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  great  source.  But 
then  as  the  water,  which  spouted  out  with  much 
noise  and  force  in  the  beginning,  runs  silently 
and  gently  on,  the  further  it  runs ;  so  this  tradition 
grew  weaker,  but  continued  to  run,  when  the 
authors,  whom  we  read  at  this  time,  began  to 
write. 

The  Egyptians  were  tlie  first  masters  of  the 
Greeks.  Before  any  of  these  went  into  Egypt  to 
acquire  science,  they  had  received  much  instmc" 
tion  from  thence  ^  priacipiesof  religion  and  of 
civil  government,  and  anecdotes  of  antiquity.  Or^ 
pheus  may  piass  for  the  firlst  of  these  Egyptian 
missionaries ;  since  he  c4me  from  Egypt,  though 
he  was  a  i  hracian.    I  abandon  the  verses,  w  hich 
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hiive  gone  under  his  name,  as  easily  as  tlie  Chal- 
ddick  oradcs;  t^ut  that  1  .should  believe  tliere  was 
no  such  inan>  is  too  much  to  require.  Aristotle 
asserted,  as  we  leam  in  the  first  book  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  "  Or[)lieiim  poetam  ininqnam 
fuisse.'*  But  we  find  in  the  same  treatise,  that 
Orpheus,  Masmus,  Hesiod^  and  Homer,  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  poets.  It  would 
not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  discover  the  princi- 
ple of  phiiosopiiical  iuterest^  which  induced  Arts*, 
totfe  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  nuin  so  famous  in 
all  the  traditions  of  his  country,  and  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  fables.  What  traditions 
of  greater  antiquity  than  Orpheus  the  Greeks 
might  have,  we  know  not.  But  he  was  certainly 
the  principal  channel^  through  which  that  of  tiie- 
commencement  of  the  worid  passed^  from  the 
Egyptians,  to  Mnsieus,  Hesiod,  and  Homer, 
who  received  it  first,  or  were  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief of  it,  by  this  authority,  and  who  preserved 
and  propagated  it  in  all  their  songs.  Pythagoras 
took  it  from  the  Egy^jtiiuis  likeu  isc,  and  Ciora 
Other  eastern  nations.  The  whole  Italick  school, 
and  all  those  of  the  lonick,  who  did  not  prefer  their 
-own  speculations  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Plato, 
the  famous  founder  of  the  academy,  followed  them. 
'None  of  these  invented  tlie  fact ;  but  all  of  them 
dressed  it  up  and  delivered  it  down  iii  different 
garbs,  according  to  their  different  sy^^tems  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  Even  the  Christians,  who 
came  so  long  afterward,  helped  to  corrupt  this 
tradition;  by  interpolating  the  famous  verses, 
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ascribed  to  Orpheus,  which  I  have  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  consented  to  lay  aside;  though 
still,  if  we  beUeve  these  verses  were  composed  by 
OEiomacritus,and  not  by  Orpheus,  theyVerecom- 
posed  at  least  as  early  as  the  age  of  Pisistratus, 
and  contain,  therefore,  a  very  ancient  tra(lition. 

I  might  have  named,  as  the  preservers  of  this 
tradition,  among  the  Greeks,  Linus,  Thamyras, 
and  others.  I  might  quote  several  Theogonias, 
that,  it  is  said,  were  writ,  like  that .  of  Aristaeus 
of  the  island  of  Proconnesus,  or  that  of  Epi- 
menides  of  the  island  of  Crete :  all  which  would 
have  been  more  ridiculous,  than  they  were  if  the 
beginning  of  the  world  had  not  been  established 
in  general  belief ;  but  I  will  mention,  particularly, 
thai  of  Hesiod  only.  He  invokes  the  muses  to  sing 
the  divine  race  of  those  immortal  gods  bom  of  the 
earth,  of  the  heavens>  and  of  night,  and  who  have 
been  nourished  by  the  salt  sea.  He  goes  on  to 
bid  them  sing,  how  the  gods  and  the  earth  were 
first  made,  with  the  rivers  and  the  immense  sea, 
with  the  stars  and  the  heavens,  with  the  gods  Who 
proceeded  from  t  hem,  and  who  are  the  authors  of 
all  good  tilings.  The  same  extravagant  ideas 
are  to  be  found  in  Homer,  The  ocean  was,  ac^ 
cording  to  him,  the  original  of  all  things  :  and 
this  notion  coincides  witli  that  of  Tiiales,  who 
taught  that  all  things  proceeded  from  water  as 
their  material  principle  i  by  which  he  meaned,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  chaos,  wherein  all  the  elements 
were  confounded,  till  they  were  reduced  into 
ordefy  that  is,  till  the  world  b^n. 

'  The 
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'  The  prooU  of  the  universality  of  thi«  tradition, 
muffled  up  almost  ahvaj^s  in  allegories  and  fabks, 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  run  more  risk  oi  being 
lost  ill  the  multiplicity  of  them,  than  of  wanting 
any.    Abaris,  the  Scythian,  had  writ  concerning 
these  generations  of  god*.    The  world  was  not 
eternal  in  the  system  of  the  Druids ;  and  the 
ancient  Eu  ui  ians  had  their  fables  concerning  the 
beginning  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Persians!   The  magi,  says  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins,  taught  the  generation  of  the  gods:  and 
by  these  gotls,  they  understood  iue,  earth,  and 
water.   One  of  the  magi,  says  Herodotus,  sung 
the  same  generation,  in  a  hymn,  at  all  the^ 
sacrifices  of  the  Persians.  » . 

As  poetry  personifietl  every  thing,  ancient  . 
philosophy,  which  was  little  else  than  poetry, 
an  iiicit  il  all  the  elements-,  and  every  part  of  • 
corporeal  nature  was  filled  with  inferiour  divini- 
ties :  for  they  acknowledged  some  that  were  supe- 
riour,  and  even  a  supreme  Being,  who,  far  from 
being  boni  of  the  world,  made  it,  and  was  the 
father  of  gods  and  nien ;  which  puts  me  m 
*  mind  of  a  passage  in  Cicero,  where  it  is  said  of 
thiss  upreme  Being,  "  deos  alios  in  terr&,  alios  in 
luna,  alios  in  reliquas  muadi  partes  spargeiis 
^  Deus  quasi  serebat.** 

It  would  have  been  very  convenient  for  all 
the  atheistical  philosophers  to  have  assumed 
the  eternity  of  the  world  i  but  few  of  them 
durst  do  so,  in  opposition  to  this  universality  of 
tradition.   They  were  obliged,  therefore^  either 
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to  reject,  this  tradition,  or  to  find  .some  way  of 
accouuting  Ibf  the  exisitence  of  our  planet, 
without  supposing  a  seir*existent  Anf^iy^yot^  or 
architect,  t!ie  first  mind  of  Anaxagoras.  Tl.oy 
chose  the  last,  as  tiie  most  e'<\sy  task;  and  £pi- 
cttrus  seemed  to  think  his  absurd  system  more 
likely  to  prevail,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
it  as>.unaed  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  con- 
formably to  tradition.  The  author  of  the  disser* 
tation,  I  have  before  me,  asserts,  that  all  the 
j)iiiloso[)hcr>,  except  tlie  Epicureans,  under  which 
name  he  comp.t heads  ail  the  atomick  philoso* 
phers,  held,  that  the  world  was  eternal.  A  pas- 
sage in  the  beginning  of  the.  fourth  chapter  of 
the  treatise  of  Censoriuns,  "  Do  die  natali,'*  led 
him  into  this  errour.  What  he  advances  may  be 
proved  false  by  a  deduction  of  many  paiticiiiars ; 
but  this  iiiay  be  said,  v.  ilh  truth,  that  an  opinion 
pf  the  eternity  of  the  world  grew  up  or  spread 
more  after  Aristotle.  Even  the  latter  Platoni- 
cians  took  part  on  this  head  with  the  Peripatetics. 
They  treated  their  master,  us  St.  Jerom  accuses 
others,  and  might  have  been  accused  himself^ 
of  treating  ih^i  Scriptures.  Whatever  new  opi- 
nions philosophers  framed,  they  dragged  in  the 
text  of  tlieir  masters  to  support  them ;  which 
culls  to  my  mind  tiie  proceedings  of  a  Jew  and 
of  a  stoical  philosopher.  Philo  found  a  ti^nity 
of  divine  hypostases  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 
He  adopted  the  opinion,  would  needs  iind  it 
in  the  said  sacred  writings  of  his  fathers,  and  re- 
concile ihe  legislator  of  the  Jews  with  the  founder 
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of  the  academy.  Just  so  Cleanthes  endeavoured 
to  make  the  iiabies  of  Orpheus,  Miisaeus,  llesiod, 
and  Homer  agree  with  what  he  taught  concerning 
the  godSy  *^  Ut  veterrimi  poetae,  qui  haec  ne  sos- 

picati  quidem  sint,  stoici  fiiisse  vicleantur*.**  . 
But  after  all,  nothing  caa  be  more  strongly 
asserted  than  the  comn  e  icemen t  of  the  world  is 
by  Plato  i  and  e%'en  Aristotle  himself  acknow- 
ledged, that  tliis  philosopher  thought  it  gene- 
rated. 

It  may  seem  strange,  bnt  it  is  true,  that  we 

have  a  riii^ht  to  quote  Aristotle  iiiuiStU"  agaiiist 
tlie  eternity  of  tiie  world.  He  fails  severely  on 
the  philosophical  systems^  that  prevailed  in  his 
time,  about  the  manner  in  which  it  began  :  but 
he  acknowledges  the  uinlbrmity  of  this  aiiciei»t 
tradition.  How  couid  he  avoid  to  do  so  ?  Or 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  Greeks,  in 
his  time,  had  found  it  established  among  all  the 
nations  with  whom  they  became  acquainted  either 
by  coiamerce  or  by  war  ?  That  happened  ta 
Ihem,,  ivhrch  lias  happened  to  us,  in  much  later 
ages.  We  have  pubiied  our  discoveries  through 
both  hemisplieres,  and  have  found  every  where 
the  same  tradition  estabilshed  In  the  belief  of 
mankind.  The  Chinese,  whom  I  just  mentioned 
above,  would  pass,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old, 
for  the  inost  ancient  race  of  mankind,  and  they 
havie  traditions  and  records  of  immense  antiquity 
and  very  singular  authenticity.  Now  these  tra- 
ditions and  these  records  agree,  in  one  general  fact. 

•  TuiIydeNat.  Deor.  1*  a. 
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with  all  those  that  iiave  been  mentioned^  the 
world  and  mankind  had  a  beginning."  Even 
the  name  of  a  first  man  is  prcberved,  and  Fohi, 
who  was  the  Orpheus  of  the  east^  precedes  a 
very  little  their  historical  age.  If  we  cross  the 
South-sea,  and  visit  the  people  of  Peru  or  of 
Mexico,  we  find  the  .same  tradition  established 
by  universal  consent,  as  they  received  it  from 
their  fitthers.  The  world  began,  and  Pacha 
Camac  created  it  j  the  sun,  that  enlic^litens  the 
world  now,  is  not  eternal  ^  there  have  been  other 
suns  before  this.  If  we  cross  the  continent  of 
America  and  proceed  to  the  islands,  we  find  the 
inhabitants  of  them  in  the  same  belief;  at  least 
we  might  have  found  them  so,  while  they  pre- 
$eryed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  tli€  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  till  Spa- 
nish avarice  and  Spanish  bigotry  hadextemiinated 
^  the  whole  species. 

After  saying  so  much  concerning  this  tradition, 
it  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  consider,  more  particu- 
larly, what  those  principles  are,  on  which  reason 
determines  us  to  receive  general  facts  that  have 
no  foundation  out  of  tradition,  as  we 'receive 
the  most  authentick  historical  truths.    I  have 
touched  this  subject  already;  but  to  treat  it  with 
more  order  and  clearness,  let  us  descend  into  some 
detail  of  the  essential  diilerences  between  liistory 
and  tradition.    Let  us  consider  what  those  attri- 
butes are,  which  the  latter  wants,  and  for  the 
4      want  of  which  this  testimony  cannot  produce 
historical  probability :  for  if  we  fnidthat  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity  of  relation  between  these  at«> 
so  tributes 
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tributes' and  the  general  iacts,  spoken  of  here, 

as  there  is  between  these  attributes  and  every 
historical  account  of  past  events ;  in  short,  if  we 
find  that  such  general  facts  are  not  in  th^  cose- 
of  those,  in  order  to  judge  of  which  the  rules 
of  historical  criticism  have  been  established,  it 
will  follow,  that  these  facts  may  be  received  for 
true,  as  well  as  any,  and  much  better  than  several 
of  those  that  are  contained  in  history,  and  to  the 
truth  of  which  we  assent. 

A  story,  circurastantiaily  related,  ought  not 
to  be  received,  on  the  faith  of  tradition ;  since  the 
least  reflection  on  human  nature  is  sutficient 
to  show,  how  uusaiiely  a  .system  of  facts  and  cir-* 
cumstances  can  be  trusted  for  it's  preservation  to 
memory  alone,  and  for  it's  conveyance  to  oral 
report  alone  j  how  liable  it  must  be  to  all  those 
alterations,  which  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind  roust  cause  necessarily,  and  which  the  cor- 
ruptiuii  of  the  hunian  heart  wHl  be  sure  to  sug- 
gest, Aq  event  that  is  not  circumstantiaily,  is 
imperfectly  related^  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  communication  it  should  give,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  means  we  should  have  to  judge  of 
it's  probability.  The  means  I  speak  of  are  those 
of  comparing  the  different  parts  of  a  story  to- 
gether, and^of  examining  how  well  they  coincide 
and  render  the  whole  consistent.  In  one  case, 
then,  different  circumstances  are  to  be  compared; 
in  the  other,  all  the  traditions  that  can  be  col- 
lected on  the  same  subject.  Inconsistent  cir- 
cumstances destroy  the  credit  of  the  story;  repug- 
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Dpnt  traditions,  tiiat  of  a  general  event.  Bat  the 
st'encc  of  some  histories  or  of  some  traditions  will 
destroy  the  credit  of  neither,  when  all  those  who 
speak  of  the  same  thing  agree.  The  Jewish  history 
has  preserved  the  ineu  ory  of  a  Babylonian  king* 

,  doD),  which  we  call  the  second  empire  of  the  Assj'ri- 
ans,  uiikiiuwn  to  proiiine  hi>vlory  and  trtulitioii, 
whicli  make  mention  only  of  one.    That  ancient 

"  monument  too  of  lihamscs,  which  Germanicos 
went  to  see  iti  Lis  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  the 
inscriptioi)  on  it,  uhich  conlain(^d  the  names  of 
aii  the  nations  whom  this  prince  had  conquered' 
in  Asia,  makes  no  n>ention  of  the  Assyrians  among 
thoj»e  who  hecaiy.e  tributary  to  the  Egyptian 
empire,  as  if  their  very  name  had  not  been  known 
a  contiiry  before  the  a»ra  of  Nabonassar,  though 
it  ni.  iiiuM.s  thc^  Persians, the  Bactriaus,  andothers, 
who  mu^it  have  been  such  to  the  Assyrians,  if 
ati  Assyrian  empire  had  been  establishedj  as 
tire  assume,  before  ttie  sera  of  XabonaKsnr.  Not* 
withblanding  this  silence  and  the  vain  eflorts 
of  scholars  to  recortcile  sacred  and  profane  Assy- 
riacs,  it  would  he  unreasonable  to  deny,  that 
there  was  an  Assyi  iaii  en^.jnre  in  Asia.  Upon 
the  whole  maitcr,  th.it  the  world  had  a  begin- 
fling"  is  a  general  fact,  even  better  founded 
than  thi.«;,  '*  there  has  been  an  A.ssvi  ianmon  trcbv." 
Sonic  ancient  traditions,  wo  have  seen,  do  not 
concur  with  Olivers  about  the  latter.  But  I 
presiiuie  it  would  be  hard  to  cite  any  body  of 
ancient  trailUions,  wherein  the  coniniencenient  of 
the  vvoi'ld  is  not  dircciiy  aifirmed,  or  constantly 

supposed, 
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snpposed.   There  is  not  even  the  silence  of  tra*  , 
d'tion  against  it :  and   as  to  traditions  lhat 
deny  the  fact,  there  neither  have  been,  nor  couid 
be,  any. 

It  may  be  thoiiglit,  and  it  is  true,  in  general, 
that  history  has  this  advantage  over  tradition. 
The  authors  ofauthcntick  history  are  known;  but' 
those  of  tradition,  whether  authentick.  or  unau-  ' 
thentick,  are  not  known.  The  probability  of 
facts  niuft  diminish  by  length  of  time,  and  can 
be  estimated  at  no  time  higher  than  the  va« 
lue  of  that  orii'inal  authoritv,  from  which  it- 
is  derived.  This  advantage,  thcn^  authentick 
history  has,  wliich  no  tradition  can  have.  The 
degree  of  assent,  which  we  give  to  history,  may 
be  settled,  in  proportion  to  the  number,  charac- 
ters, and  circumstances  of  the  original  witnesses; 
the  degrees  of  assent  to  tradition  cannot  be  so 
settled.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  Ih>w  far  this  dif- 
ference may  be  thouQ;lit  to  affect  tlie  tradition 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  Khali  find, 
1  think,  that  we  are  very  liable  to  l>e  deceived  in 
all  these  respects,  which  should  constitute  the  au- 
thenticity of  history,  and  tliat  the  diilcrence  I  have 
observed  cannot  effect  in  any  sort  the  true  fact 

assert. 

We  arc  deceived,  grossly,  very  often  about 
thp  number  of  witnesses,  two  ways.  Some^^ 
times  by,  applying  testimonies  that  have  no 
true  relation  to  the  things  testified,  andsome- 
tinies  Jay  taking  different  repetitions  of  the  same 
testimony  for  different  tesiimouies.   Botli  tiiese 

ways 
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ways  are  rmj^lojed  »with  success,  artftUly  by 
some,  habitually  by  others;  and  nuiiif  ioui>  citaUoas 
improperly  brought,  and  carelessly  or  ignorantJy  set 
to  account,  to  increase  the  confusion  and  to  pro- 
mute  tlif  (inception.    Nothins:c*an  be  more  ridicu- 
lous, })f' rfiaps,  than  to  see  a  great  part  of  what 
we  find  in  profane  antiquity  applied  to  confirm 
what  we  find  in  sacred.    Numerous  and  asto- 
nishing examples  of  this  kind  might  be  biouglit 
from  all  the  writers^  who  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  Jewish,  by  a  sup* 
posed  concurrence  of  profane  traditions.  Bnt 
I  pass  these  oven    It  is  full  as  ridiculous  to 
see  all  the  ancient  writers,  who  have  spoke  of 
the  AlTyrians  and  Persians,  quoted  as  so  many 
distinct    witnesses,   when    they    did,  for  the 
most  part,  nothing  more  than  copy  Ctesias 
first,  and  one  another  afterward.   Neither  Cte* 
sias,  nor  Moses  himself,  may  deserve  belief  in 
ail  the  particulars  related  by  them ;  but  Cte- 
sias may  be  reckoned  as  a  witness  the  more 
of  some   genciiii  lacts,  as  Moses   may  be  of 
some  otliers. 

That  the  world  had  a  beginning  is  a  naked  fact, 
which  neither  contains  nor  implies  any  thing 
equivocal.  It  neither  leans  on  the  authority  of 
one  nation,  uor  of  one  system  of  traditions  which 
many  nations  may  adopt.  Nations,  the  mosft 
distant  in  place,  and  the  most  opposite  in  opinions, 
custoius,  aud  maimers,  concur  in  atiirmmg  it.  AU 
these  traditions,  therefore,  have  had  different 
oi'tginals,  or  they  all  proceed  from  one  original 

tradition^ 
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tradition.  If  they  had  ditierent  originals,  the 
truth  of  the  fact  is  establfsiied  by  so  great  a  imm^ 
her  of  independent  testimonies.  If  tliey  all  pro- 
ceed from  one  origiiuil  tradition,  the  trutliof  the 
fact  is  estabUshed  just  as  well ;  since  such  a 
tradition  must  have  been  that  of  one  first  family 
or  socle  t v.  As  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  assume 
that  a  tradition,  wliich  may  be  called  that  of 
mankind,  could  be  founded  originally  in  any 
thing' else  than  the  truih  of  a  fact  which  concern- 
ed all  mankind,  and  of  which  all  mankind  had 
once  had  a  certain  assurance ;  so  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  a  tradition,  arising  in  one 
family  or  society  alone,  could  spread  to  all  the 
corners  of  the  Earth,  and  be  received  alike  by  na^ 
tions  even  unknown  to  one  another,  unless  vfe 
suppose  this  family  or  society  to  be  that  from 
which  all  these  nations,  by  whom  this  tra'iilion 
was  preserved,  proceeded.  It  does  not  seem  that 
this  argument  can  be  ehided. 

As  iiicre  is  a  great  difference  between  circum- 
stantial relations  and  general  naked  tacts,  so  there 
is,  likewise,  between  the  tradition  I  contend  for, 
and  every  other  of  the  same  kind.  That  there  has 
been  a  universal  deluge  is  a  fact,  as  general  and 
as  naked  as  this,^*  the  world  liad  beginning;*' 
but  I  apprehend,  that  the  tradition  of  it  is  not 
supported  like  that  of  the  commciireinent  of  the 
world*  Has  the  memory  of  this  event  been  pre- 
served among  all  the  ancient  nations  i  There  are 
men  bold  enough  to  say  so;  bnt  the  contrary  is 
true.  The  tradition  of  Noah's  del nge  is  vouched 
by  DO  other  authority  than  that  of  Moses:  for 

those 
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tliose  nations,  which  preserved  the  memory  of  so 
many  particular  deluges,  knew  nothing  of  this 
universal  deluge :  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  memory  of  such  a  catastrophe 
should  have  been  known  only  by  one  people,  and 
and  that  not  the  most  ancient  neither.;  or,  being 
known  to  all,  should  have  been  preserved  only 
in  one  corner  of  the  Earth.    If  this  tradition  then 
is  liable  to  biispicion,  for  want  of  a  suOicient 
number  of  testimonies,  that  of  the  commencement 
of  the  world   is  liable  to  no  suspicion ;  because 
it  has  as  many  testiniouies  as  can  be  expected 
on  the  supposition  of  its  truth.    Let  us  proceed 
now  to  consider  the  veracity  and  probity  of  wit*^ 
nesses,  and  the  difference  between  historv  and 
tradition  on  this  head.  History,  to  be  autheniick, 
must  give  us  not  only  the  means  of  knowing  the 
'  number,  but  of  knowing  the  characters,  of  the 
Witnesses  who  vouch  for  it.    Tradition  in  general 
gives  us  the  means  of  knowing  neither  ;  and  the 
particular  tradition  we  speak  of  here,  which  is  that 
of  nations^  not  of  men,  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
the  latter. 

This  condition  of  histopcal  probability  is  even 
more  important  than  thenumberof  witnesses ;  and 
it  is  by  this  that  we  are  most  liable  to  be  deceived. 
There  are  certain  follies,  which  prevail  sometimes 
like  epidemical  maladies,  and  infect  whole  nations 
with  their  delirium.  Su.ch  there  were,  of  one  sort, 
among  the  Egyptians^  such  there  were,  of  another 
«ort,  amongthe  Jews;  and  the  predestination  touni« 
Tersal  empire  may  pass  for  another,  among  theRo« 
mans*  But  vvhatevei  various  effects  diflerent  deliri- 
ums 
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urns  may  produce  in  ditferenl  coiinlrlos,  there  is 
one  which  i\wy  produce  alike  in  all,  the  spirit  of 
inventing,  believing,  and  propagatins;  lies.  I'hi^se 
lies  come  soon  to  have  education  find  authoHfy 
on  their  side.    It  becouics  the  interest  of  parti- 
cular men »  or  of  particuUir  societies,  to  profit 
of  the  pnblick  credulity,  and  when  they  liave  once 
done  so,  their  lies  produce  such  ellects,  iindiT  tlie 
management  of  bold  and  artful  men,  as  sober 
truth  never  could.    Thus  Mahomet,  to  go  no 
higher,  iiisiluucdii  new  rdii^ion  in  the  seventh 
century  of  ours,  and  founded  a  grc^at  empire. 
Mahomet  had  intrepidity  as  well  as  address,  and  if 
a  miserableJewof  Asia  Minor,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  had  not  wanted  the  former,  we  might 
have  seen,  very  possibly,  at  this  hour  a  new  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  empire  established  by  the 
adorers  of  a  new  Messiah.    But  the  couraire  of 
Sabatai  Sevi,  to  wiiom  the  Jews  rcsorte<l  from 
ail  parts,  in  a  firm  persuasion  that  he  was  their 
true  Messiah,  failed  him,  and  he  passes  for  an  im- 
postor, merely  because  he  durst  not  stand  an 
impalement.    Thus  not  only  lies,  but  whole  sys* 
terns  of  lies,  get  into  history ;  pass  for  religious 
truths ;  and  serve  to  support,  by  appeals  to  them 
in  after-times,  the  original  fraud.    Mahomet  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Mecca  to  Medina  by  the  un- 
believing Arabs.    But  the  Arabs  now,  and  all 
tho.se  who  have  been  converted  to  niaiiometism, 
.  (for  it  would  be  false  to  say,  though  we  hear  it 
:  continually  said,  that  this  religion  has  been  pro* 
'  paj^ted  by  force  alone  and  not  by  persuasion) 

*  |fO  very  devoutly  in  pilgrimage  to  the  place  iVom 

which 
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which  he  was  driven,  and  the  time  of  his  flight  i$, 
become  their  sacred  aera. 

1  dwell  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it  is 
that  which  justifies  historical  pjTrhonism  themost. 
Tije  ancient  manner  of  recording  events  made  it 
easy  to  practise  all  these  frauds.  The  priests 
in  Egypt,  in  Judaea,  and  elsewhere,  were  intrusted 
to  make  and  to  keep  these  records  ;  and  they 
were  under  a  double  obligation,  if  I  may  say  so, 
for  such  they  thought  it  no  doubt,  to  keep  them 
with  greater  rej2:ard  to  the  system  of  religion, 
whose  ministers  they  were,  tlian  to  the  truth  of 
things.  They  wei'e  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  an** 
cieht  lies,  and  to  invent  as  many  new  ones,  as 
were  necessary  to  propagate  ihe  same  fraud.  By 
these  means^  and  on  these  motives,  the  whole  of 
history  was  corrupted  in  those  nations,  as  we 
shall  easily  believe  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
when  we  consider  the  conncxity  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  their  mutual  influ- 
ence on  one  another.  Josephus,  writing  against 
Appion,  praises  this  manner  of  preserving  the  me- 
mory of  things,  in  order  to  bespeak  approbation 
to  tiie  practice,  which  was  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  boasts  much  of  the  sincerity,  and  evea 
of  the  inspiration,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  Jewish 
scribes.  But  good  sense  founded  in  experience 
will  answer,  that  they  who  record  matters,  con- 
cerning wliich  they  are  strongly  biassed  by  their 
affections,  tlieir  passions  and  tiieir  prejudices^ 
and  wherein  they  have,  direetly,  or  indirectly^  an 
immediate  and  great  private  interest  to  serve  by 

inveat- 
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inventing  falsehoods,  or  by  disguising  trat1i»  are 

never  to  be  received  as  good  witnesses,  unless  , 
their  testimony  be  confirmed  by  collateral  and 
disinterested  evidence.  That  they  are  not  to  be 
received  as  soch,  on  any  other  terms,  we  need 
go  no  further  than  the  Jews  thtmseives  for  ex- 
amples. Some  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  may 
be  thought  justly,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
chronisms and  the  blunders  they  commit,  as  fic- 
titious as  Amadis  of  Gaul,  and  their  traditions  uo 
more  authenticl^  than  those  of  arciibishop  Tuf« 
pin. 

The  uncertainty  of  history  arises  principal!}'' 
from  the  causes  here  laid  down.  We  are  less 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  concurrence  of  au- 
thors, more  independent  and  more  indifferent 
than  these,  though  they  may  not  be  all  of  equal 

^  credit:  because  when  their  motives  and  de^^igns 
are  not  the  same,  when  they  had  no  common 
principle,  and  w  hen  they  cannot  be  susj)ected  to 

.  have  had  any  concert  together,  notiiing  but  the 
.notoriety  of  facts  can  make  their  relations  coin- 
cide.  In  such  cases  a  nice  examination  of  the 
veracity  and  probity  of  historians,  u  hen  we  can 
make  it,  is  as  little  necessary  as  it  is  in  matters 
of  tradition,  where  we  cannot  make  it.  We  may 
jiubscribe,  at  least  as  reasonably,  to  the  united 
testimony  of  a^reat  number  of  traditions,  wiiose 
authors  are  unknown  to  us,  a$  we  may  to  facts 

.  reported  by  a  great  number  of  historians,  though 

,the  authority  of  some  of  tliese  would  be  otherwise 
^ery  precarious, 
y 0;-.  IV,  G  «  ExperieniQe 
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£xT3rri(^r.ce  shows  suffici^ntlv,  that  there  is 
no  falsehood  loo  gross  to  be  imposed  on  any 
people  civiiiBed  or  barbarous,  learned  origneranft^ 
'but  we  sboil  never  cenceive  that  the  same  He 
could  he  imposed  on  all  people:  because  it  is 
impossible  that  the  same  lie  &lK>uld  flatter  ttiem 
all  alike,  or  be  equally  well  proportioned  to  the 
interest  and  desicnis  of  a  prevalent  society  in 
every  nation.  What  inimediate  or  necessary 
relation  has  the  beginning  of  the  woriel  to  ihe 
predominant  foliy  of  the  Egyptians,  for  ttistantee, 
or  the  Chinese,  or  to  ihe  interest  of  the  priests, 
among  the  former,  iind  any  oi  the  several  sects, 
(among  the  latter  ?  Since  they  believed  the  world 
to  have  had  a  beginnings  it  was  very  conform- 
able to  the  folly  of  these  two  people  to  insist 
4hat  they  descended  from  the  first  men^  and  iirere 
the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world ;  bnt  what 
need  had  they  to  assume  the  commencement  of 
it  ?  Would  they  not  have  tiattered  their  vanity 
more  to  say»  that  it  was  eternal,  and  that  thei^ 

race   was  coetcrnal   with  it  ?  Onc^  more. 

What  necessary  relation  had  Xhe  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  favourite  principle  of  the  Jews» 
who  believed  themselves  a  people  chosen  hy 
God,  out  of  ali  the  people  of  the  Earth  ?  Could 
the  eternity  of  the  world  make  it  Jess  likely  that 
they  descended  from  Sem,  or  the  vocation  of 
Ahraliam  more  irn]/rohable,  or  clestroy  the  ere- 
dibilii-y  of  any  fact  that  flattered  tlteir  vanity  ? 
I  confess,  I  think  not.  If  it  be  said,  that  thjs 
nation  had  nobler  ideas  of  the  -si]pr<^me  BeinTg 

than 


than  any  other;  and  tliat  it  was  more  conform- 
abie  %o  these  ideas  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
made  by  God,  than  that  it  is  eternal  as  weJl 
as  he;  I  miglit  deny  the  fust  proposition,  and 
show  that  no  .xtation  had  such  mean  ideas  of  tlje 
Divinity  ia  many  respects  as  this,   fiiit  if  1  ad- 
mitted tt,  lbr  argument  sake,  I  might  ask  how  this 
philosophical  opinion  could  be  passed  for  a  mat- 
iter  of  fact  on  the  Egyptians,  who  boasted  so 
.tnuoh  of  their  own  antiquity,  by  a  people,  who 
had  grown  u(>  among  iIillii,  and  \^  iio  iiad  been 
so  ilang  their  slaves  ?  If  this  tradition  of  the  be- 
giQoiQg  of  the  world  liad  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  fii^,  who  wer«  known  to  few  people,  and 
despised  by  those  tiiat  knew  them,  hovv  came  it 
to  spcead  far  and  >vide  to  the  utmost  extremities 
theieaMmd  vlre0t  Pv^Since  I  have  named  the 
•iwest,  let  me  mention  the  Peruvians,  and  ask 
,how  the  beginning. of  the  world  can  be  said  to 
iiattered  the  .g^nei*ai  /oily  of  this  people, 
jfn/t  the  (pavticuiar  ioterest  of  their  iucas  ?  They 
thought  tl>eir  incas  the  children  of  the  sun. 
•   'Iq  witat  purpose  was  it  to  make  them  belieie 
Jiblit  Paeha  Caixiac  was  a  being  superiour  to 
the  sun,  and  that  he  created  the  world  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
judices .of  the  Peruvians,  and  to  the  interests 
•of  Ihe  iocas,  to.  have  supposed  the  world  eternal, 
jind  theiu^dves  the  offspring  of  an  eternal  lia- 
theri 

Lies,  that  ,ave  ppodueed  by  the  predominant 

.passioue  of  p^ple,  and  by  the  policy  of  those 
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y\ho  lead  them,  cany  for  themo??t  part  on  their 
fronts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  marks  of  their  ori  y^inal  i 
and  this  observation  will  hold  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  that  may  be  brought  from  history  and 
tradition,  both  from  facts  cirrnmstantialiy  related, 
and  from  those  that  are  naked,  or  almost  naked 
of  circomstanoes.  But  the  tradition  that  affirms 
the  beginnincjf  of  the  world  is  not  in  this  case. 
Jt  is  relative  no  more  to  the  particular  character 
of  one  people  than  of  another.  It  favours  no  more 
one  general  principle  of  religion  or  policy  than 
another.  In  a  word,  force  your  imagination  as 
much  as  you  please,  you  will  find  insurmountable 
difiiculties  in  your  viray,  if  you  suppose  the  fact 
invented  :  but  all  these  difficulties  vanisli  when 
you  suppose  it  true.  The  universal  consent  of 
mankind  follows  naturally  and  necessarily  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  The  antiquity  of  the  tradition 
is  a  consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world, 
and  the  great  variety  of  fables,  which  have  been 
invented  about  it,  is  a  circumstance  that  accomy 
panics  every  event  that  has  descended  long  irx 
oral  tradition,  and  that  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  contemporary  history,  nay,  even  some  that 
seem  to  have  been  so  ascertained. 

There  remains  to  be  spoken  of,  another  con-» 
dition  of  historical  probability,  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  tradition  cannot  have,  and  which 
we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  nuiabers,  and 
veracity  or  probity  of  witnesses,  that  history 
itself  does  not  always  furnish,  and  for  want  of 
whicli  we  are  often  imposed  upon  by  it.  This 

^onditiou 
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copdition  is  so  essential,  that  neither  the  num* 
bers  nor  characters  of  witnesses  will  constitute 

probability  without  it.  The  condition  1  iiicau  is 
this ;  that  the  original  autiiors  were  not  only  con- 
temporary but  competent  witnesses*  The  exa- 
mination whether  they  were  such  or  no  mny  be 
reckoned  fur  another  advantage^  which  history 
has,  or  must  have,  to  be  deemed  authentickj 
over  tradition)  by  what  passes  every  day>  under 
our  eyes,  when  we  see  almost  every  pubiick  fact 
related,  and  even  transmitted  to  posterity,  not 
according  to  truth,  but  according  to  the  wrong 
judgments  which  are  made  by  prejudice  or  by 
passion.  What  happens  now,  happened  for- 
merly, and  no  stronger  proof  of  it  can  be  required 
than  that  which  we  find  in  Arrian.  He  had  be- 
fore him  the  memorials  of  Aristobiilus  and  of 
Ptuieiiiy,  two  principal  captains  that  iiccom^ 
panied  Alexander  in  all  his  expeditions;  dnd 
yet  the  historian  was  puzzled,  sometimes,  by  the 
'  incoribisteiicy  of  their  relatiqus* 

On  this  head,  the  competency  of  original 
witnesses,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  history  wants 
it  sometimes,  tradition  must  want  it  ahvavs,  and 
that  tradition,  especially,  which  I  defend.  I  may 
be  told,  and  I  was  told,  that  if  every  thing  else, 
which  1  have  advanced,  was  admitted,  the  ob- 
jection, arising  from  the  incompetency  of  wit- 
nesses, would  be  sufficient  to  refute  me.  It  was 
urged,  that  whoever  were  the  first  to  say  there 
had  been  a  mouarchy  of  the  Assyrians,  might 
know  ttie  trutii  <^  wliat  they  said,  but  that  they, 

G  o  3  who 
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who  were  the  first  to  affirm  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  could  not  know  the  truth  of  what  they 
said,  not  e?en  on  the  supposition  that  Ihey  were 
the  fiist  of  men.    This  tradition,  therefore,  is 
that  of  ail  opinion,  not  of  fact.    The  existence 
of  God  is  a  tradition  too ;  and  theists^  very  often, 
appeal  to  the  universality  of  this  tradition  to  prove 
the  truth  of  an  opinion,  just  as  you  appeal  to  the 
same  ttniversaiity  to  prove  a  fact.    Had  yon 
proved  the  faet,  yon  might  hare  drawK  from  it 
all  the  arguments  that  can  be  drawn  to  establish, 
in  behefy  the  existenne  of  a  supreme  Being.  But 
you  have  amused  yourself  with  nothing  better 
than  proving  the  truth  of  one  opinion,  by  the 
tratiiLion  of  another,  which  is  a  proceeding  that 
cannot  be  justihed ;  because  we  are  as  abie,  and 
probably  more  able  judges  of  the  opinion,  than 
any  of  the  ancient  nations  conld  be  wiUiesses  of 
the  fact*    As  different  nations  have  their  dilleren t 
Mliesy  there  are  some  common  ta  all  mankind. 
As  there  are  fictions  which  favour  the  interests 
and  promote  the  deisigus  of  tliosc  who  govern  in 
ail  the  countries  of  the  worlds  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  Being  baa  been  acknowledged  in 
all  ai^es,  and    if  you    please    to  say  so,  by 
all  people.    Superstition  took  hold,  and  policy 
profited  of  this  opinion,  itnder  one  form  or 
other.    Superstition  abounds  wherever  there  are 
men,  and  some  kind  of  policy  wlierever  there 
are  societies.    Metaphysical  reasonings,  on  tlie 
natnre  and  attributes  of  a  supreme  Being,  may 
peibuadc  philoc»opliers  that  tiiis  Being,  whom 

they 
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liiejr  arsBudie  to  exist  bjr  the  necrssity  of  hia 
nature,  crealetl  the  world,  wliieh  does  not  seem 

m  to  exist.  Naturalists  in  particular  majr 
have  adopted  cmsily  aa  opinioa,  which  saves 
ihem  nmeh  'fiains  and  useless  researdi.   A  firsi 

cause  of  infuiite  wisdom  and  power  cuts  all  the 
gordiaii  knots  that  embarrass  them,  and  a  single 
suppositioii  fbrsishes  the  solution  of  a  thousaiul 
di£]Ctiltie8.~A11  this  was  urg*ed  with  imicli  re*^ 
■heaience  by  Damon,  and  be  concluded  by  putting 
this  dilemma.   If  the  opinion  of  the  commence- 
inent  of  the  world  is  conformable  to  the  know- 
led<^<?  we  have  of  thin^js,  and  proportioned  to  * 
the  human  uoderstandmg»  as  you  assert^  tber^ 
'  results  fwm  thence  no  proof  that  the  fact  is 
true,  but  great  reason  to  beKcve,  that  men  might 
.as^me  it,  w^ithout  knowing  any  tiung  of  tlie 
matter.  .  On  the  other  side^  if  this  be  not  true^ 
.  yonr  universal  tradition  wants  tlje  first  sind  prin* 
'  cipal  foundation  of  probability,  which  you  iiuve 
laid  down. 

I  have  put  thesef  objections,  such  as  Were* 

made,  and  such  as  might  have  been  made  to  mey 
.  in  their  full  force.    They  jseem  plausible  ;  let  US' 
see  if  they  are  unanswerahie.   They  will  not 
appeal'  so,  if  t  can  show  first,  that  the  atheist 
begs  the  question,  when  he  assmnes,  that,  sup- 
posing the  world  to  have  had  a  beginning, even  the 
•  first  of  men  could  not  be  competent  WttDesses»« 
because  they  could  not  be  competent  judges, 
;  of  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  secondly,  if  I  can  state 
I  so  dearly,  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
«  .  004  th»* 
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the  tradition  of  an  opinion,  and  the  tradition 
of  a  fact,  in  our  judgments  about  them,  as 

to  reduce  to  an  absurdity  the  supposition,  that 
the  tradition  we  speak  of  is  of  the  first  sort; 
and  thirdly,  if  I  can  prove,  by  reasons  drawn 
froni  the  human  nature  and  from  general  ex- 
perience, that  unless  tlie  world  had  really  had 
a  beginning,  the  opinion  of  it's  eternity  wouid 
have  been  the  opinion  of  all  antiquity,  and 
the  commenceinent  of  it  would  aot  have  been 
established  in  tradition. 

The  atheist  begs  the  question,  and  by  beg* 
ging  it  he  advances  a  foulisli  and  arro^:;'ant  pro- 
position: since  to  be  sure  that  the  first  mea 
could  not  be  witnesses  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  he  must  assume  that  he  knows,  very 
exactly,  how  the  world  we  inhabit  was  framed, 
if  it  was  framed  at  all.  Such  inconveniencies  hap- 
pen frequently  to  those  who  combat  truth. 
Tiiey  call  temerity  to  their  aid ;  and  they 
ailiru),  boldly,  on  precarious  conjectures:  and 
when  they  have  heated  their  own  imagination, 
they  hope,  and  not  always  in  vain,  to  seduce  those 
of  other  men.  In  the  defenceof  the  truth,  we  shall 
never  be  reduced  to  any  such  extremity.  Though 
the  atheist  must  pretend  to  know  how  the  mate- 
rial world  was  made,  and  in  what  manner  tlie  hu- 
man race  began,  in  order  to  deny  that  the  first 
men  were  competent  judges  and  witnesses  of 
both*  We  pretend  to  no  such  knowledge :  but 
tiothing  ^e.ss  than  such  know  k  dge  can  justify  his 
iiei;iul^  whereas  the  universality  of  the  tradition 

justifies 
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jnilifies  abuhdanily  onr  afBrmatioii.  We  may 
affirm,  on  the  faith^  of  all  mankind,  that  the 

world  began,  much  better  than  it  can  be  af- 
firmedy  on  the  faith  of  a  few  precarious,  partial, 
and  inconsistent  traditions,  that  there  was  an  emr 

pireoftlie  AUvnaus. 

To  build  a  world  is  not  so  easy  a  thmc^  as  many 
a  speculative  architect  has  imagined.  The  author 
of  the  book'of  Genesis  begins  his  history  by  it ; 
and  though  \vc  do  not  set  to  his  account  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  passages  in  his  narration, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  all  the  puerile^  ro* 
mantick,  and  absurd  circumstances,  which  nothing 
could  produce  but  the  habit  of  dealing  in  trifling 
traditions,  and  a  most  profound  ignorance.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  what  he  writ  on  this  subject, 
without  feeling  contempt  for  him  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  horrour  as  a  divine ;  for  he  is  to  be  con- 
fiidered  under  both  these  characters. 

Natural  philosophy  made  little  progress  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  a  system  of  the 
universe  was  very  little  known  by  them.  The 
eastern  nations  knew  it  better ;  but  among  tliese 
we  must  not  reckon  that  of  the  Jews.  It  has 
been  smd,  that  Pythagoras  was  a  disciple  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  or  had  some  other  Jewish  masters. 
If  tills  idle  conjecture  were  true  in  lact,  it  would 
not  be  true,  however,  that  he  took  from  tlieni  liis 
mundane  system*  Phiiolaus,  who  published  his 
doctrines,  had  very  different  notions  of  it  from 
those  of  the  Jews,  and  troni  those  of  the  other 
Greeks.   One  would  think  too,  that  some  modern 

astronomer 
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«fl«roiidaier  bad  dicut«d  the  kjfatilmni  trfkidt 
Plotafcb  ami  Dioj^enes  Locrtios'  attribute  to 

'     —  - 

Cleanthes  the  Samian.  This  true  system,  which 
accords  so  Iktle  with  that  of  Moses,  after  liMmog- 
been  long  lost,  wm-  renewed  in  tiie  sixiwneh 

century  by  Coperuicus,  confirmed  and  iraprcwed* 
by  Gaiiiei  and  Kepler,  and  since  deaMNistrateil  by 
Newton.  How  magnificent  a  toene  of  the  dim*' 
license  haive  these  new  discowietf  ^ip^mei  !-  how 
nauch  more  wot  thy  of  the  wi.-^dofUjcthe  power,  and 
tlie  immen^ty  ofGod,  lhanail  tbe  paaltry  con* 
fined  systems  of  ancient  philoeopheri^  andef 
Moses  among  the  rest  1 

Thoegh  we  know  much  more  than  they  did  of 
the  worke  of  God,  yet  we  know  as  little  as  they 
did  concerning  the  production  of  them.  And* 
quity  had  other  makers  of  worlds  beside  Moses. 
Plato  wai^  one  of  those;  and  if  his  hypothesis  be 
no  more  probable  than  that  of  the  Jewish  tegidator, 
it  is,  at  least,  a  little  more  reverential  to  the  su- 
preme Being.  The  same  presiuuptuous  con  fidence 
has  been  seen  in  these  i^es,  wherein  j^iitosophers, 
having  greater  knowledge,  shonld  have  had  more 
modesty,  and  have  been  more  sensible  how  ig* 
norant  we  remain,  after  ail  the  improvements  wer 
are  capable  of  making.  Des  Cartes,  for  inistancey 
who  had  much  of  this  presumption,  and  employed 
a  great  deal  of  artiiice  to  make  his  hypotheses  pas* 
for  real  discoveries^  acknowledged  a  little  roera^ 
need  of  a  God  than  Strato  avowed.  He  wanted 
a  God  to  create  matter,  and  to  impress  motion  on 
it.   But  when  he  had  assumed  thus  much,  hm 

thought 
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thoQgbt  Iniafieif  aAkb  to  proceed,  withool  tiiis^help^ 
and  to  show  how  lAe  wortdwas  fofTiried,  or  hov 

a  universe  miglit  be  formed,  by  the  kvvs  of  mat- 
ter asntd  mcrtiotf.  I  Damon,  that  I  thcMghl 
this  phYkmpher's  \\\  mscxie^  wourtd  hmrder  hxvtk 
from  any  enterprise  of  the  same  kind;  that  1  shonld 
therefore,  have  stiU  a  right  to  cooclucJe,  that  he 
begged  tlie  question,  when  he  asserted  Ih^t  it 
implied  contradict  ion  to  suppose  the?  firit  inert 
capable  of  knowing  that  the  world  began; and 
\  desir^  bim  further  to  consider  witbme»whe£her« 
laying  (his  presumptioiv aside,  we  may  fvot  assume 
without  any,  that  there  mii^ht  have  been  certain 
marks,  by  which  the  fii*st  men  must  necessarily 
kno^w,  thiat  they  wei^  the  first  men,  and  that  tbs 
ivstem  of  the  world  begin.  If  we  find  such  marks, 
and  find  them  probable,  by  their  analogy  to  what 
we  ktK>w,  it  will  foUaw,  1  think,  that  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  world  ha8.some  proof**  k  posteriori  f ' 
whereas  the  eternity  of  it  can  have  none  of  tliis 
kind,  aay  more  than  "  a  priori."  '  ' 

"Moweref  this  f^anet  of  ours  <vas  formed,  the 
first  men  couM  not  |>ossibIy  be  spectators  of  the 
formation  of  it.  Both  men  and  all  other  animals 
required  an  earth  to  walk  on,  food  to  nourish 
them,  and  an  atmosphere  to  breathe  in,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  conduct  them.  Tlie  prior  ex- 
istence of  the  suu  might  be  necessary  too,  on 
another  account,  antecedently  to  their  creation. 
TItis  great  luminary  might  be  necessary  to  the 
formation,  as  we  know  that  it  is  to  the  preserva- 
tion, of  our  planet,  wiietlier  that  of  the  moon 
trere  so  or  not,  and  whether  the  Arcadians  were 

m 
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in  the  right  or  not»  when  they  said,  tliat  they  were 
elder  than  this  secondary  planet. 

But  now,  though  there  could  be  no  human 
witnesses  of  the  world  arising  out  of  a  chaos, 
and  growing  into  that  form  and  order  wherein  we 
see  it,  yet  the  first  men  might  know,  very  cer- 
taiiily,  that  this  system  of  things  bec^an  to  exist. 
As  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert,  hke  the  Thus* 
can  author,  whom  Suidas  mentions  but  does  not 
name,  that  God  employed  twelve  thousand  years 
in  creating  the  imiverse ;  so  is  there  no  necessity 
of  believing  that  the  solar  system,  or  even  this 
one  planet,  was  the  work  of  six  days.  Such 
precipitation  seems  not  less  repugnant  to  that  ge- 
•  neral  order  of  nature,  which  God  established  and. 
which  he  observes  in  her  productions,  than  the  day 
of  rest,  which  Moses  supposes  God  to  have  taken, 
or  which  the  Jews  invented  to  make  one  of  their 
institutions  more  respectable,  is  repugnant  to  all 
the  ideas  we  are  able  to  frame  of  the  Divinity. 
Though  it  be  conformable  to  our  notions  of  wis- 
dom, that  every  thmg  necessary  to  man  was 
created,  when  he  began  to  exist;  yet  is  there 
nothing  wfiich  obliges  us  to  believe,  that  mankind 
began  to  exist  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  at 
once. 

We  need  put  our  imagination  to  no  great  efforts^ 

to  believe  that  all  this  might  be :  and  if  it  might  be, 
we  may  suppose  that  it  was.  We  do  not,  like  rea- 
soners  k  priori,"  imagine  what  may  have  been  ac- 
cording to  our  abstract  reasonings,  and  so  conclude 
from  possibility  to  actuality.  We  proceed  much 

moro 
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morq  reasonably  from  actuality  to  possibility, 
in  a  method  so  often^  and  so  absurdly  reversed 
b  v'  philoftophers.  A  more  able  naturalist  wonldl 
succeed  better  in  findmQ:  those  marks,  bv^  which 
the  first  men  might  know  the  commencement  of 
this  system.  I  will  mention  three  or  four,  which 
are  obvious  enough,  and  may  serve  to  explain  a 
matti T  liiat  seemed  paradoxical,  and  is  not  per* 
haps  absoliitely  essential  to  my  argument. 

The  general  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  rea* 
sone(lal)out  the  creation  or  formation  of  the  world, 
and  that  which  Moses  himself  loilows,  assumes 
that  there  was  originally  a  chaos  or  confused  mass 
of  matter,  wherein  all  the  elements  or  first  princi- 
ples ol  thuigs  which  exist  in  the  material  system, 
were  contained.  Whether  this  mass  was  created 
or  no,  they  thought  it  so  necessary  to  be  supposed, 
that  they  could  not  go  on  one  step,  in  buiidmg  a 
world,  without  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  supposed, 
^*  instant  ardentes  Tyrii,"  they  all  go  to  work. 
Every  one  separates  and  disposes  these  materials 
in  his  own  way  i  the  laws  ol  mechanism  are  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  different  plans  of  these 
architects,  and  a  world  is  soon  made.  -—In  one  of 
these  philosophical  romances,  published  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  ingenious  author 
assumes  that  our  planet  was,  till  the  deluge,  in  a 
direct  situation  to  the  sun;  that  is  to  say,  that 
it's  axis  was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  eciip* 
tick,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ccliptick  was  con- 
founded with  the  equator.  Among  several  advan- 
tages which  he  pretends ,  to  di  a\v  from  this  hypo- 
•  ■  *  thesis^ 
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thesis,  t\\c  c^roat  facility  of  peopling  ihe  workj 
*wk'h  inhabitaiUs  is  <6(Re.    He  thinks  that  janicnals 
gsmdd  mot  h»m  hem  -bnonght  fertile  nor  *hm 
.grown  op,  if  tbe^e  Jiad  heeo  any  irariery  m  the 
iSeasous  hy  the  obliqiiily  .of  the  eciiptack,  and  if 
ititese  jobildlnea  of  the  earth,  haAdned^     we  may 
.«af,bgr^e<8an9  had  fbeen  exposed,  at  first,  io  tbe 
injuries  of  the  air,  and  to  the  cold  of  a  winter.  Had 
this  author  been  opposed  by  his  own  tribe  alone, 
Md  in  a  thealogicat  way,  be  might  have  escaped 
pretty  well  but  the  natopal  rpbilofiophers  and  ihe 
4nathematician&  ruse  up  aga*nst  him,  and  battered 
«dawn  bis  hypothesis.   I  enter  not  intofmrtioulars. 
-The  concliiaion  drawn  froin  tail  «tbeir  argumente 
was  this,  that  the  pA  sent  sitUciLio.i  being  more  ad- 
\yantageous  to  tbe  Earti),in  general, thanauyoltber, 
m  ought  to  be  persnaded  that  it  is  now  ithe  same ' 
<]nrherein  God  -placed  it  or%innHy.    But  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  conclusion  be  undeniable. 
The  -sapreine  Being  proportions  always  'hisAifians 
iofais  ends,  and  may  therefose  ^niploy  different 
means  wiien  <lilTerent  ends  arc  tu  he  attained. 
X-et  it  be  that  tbe  present  obliquity  qf  theeuiiptick, 
which  is  of  tmnty-tbree  degrees  aiu)  i^veoly^iime 
iminiites,  may  be  in  the  present^tate     tbe  woifld 
the  most  advantageous.     Isuflnng  hinders  us 
,ivom  assnmingy  that  another  obhjtjuity,  or  no  ob- 
liquity at  aU,  migltt  be  more  advantageous  when 
-the  present  system  of  things  bcgiin.  If  that  ofthe 
-chevalier  de  Louviiie  be  tcue»  thi>  obliquity  waji 
-of  about  ibrty-five  degrees  one  hundred  and 
•thirty  thousand  jean  ago.   On  the  comparison 


of  which  two  fobliqmties,  I -shall  leave  philosophers 
<matittematicianfi»  to  dispu;te  at>  long  mb  the/ 
please. 

Wt»t  it «  te  trn^  purpose  tOfpbBepve  is,  that  no 

jwoof  will  ari^e,  from  all  theyoan  say,  to  convir/ec 
«s  thatihe  pme»t  was  the  original  situation  of 
.  Abe  world  to  the  fiim*  Itt&akte  wisdom  dees  mot 
change  the  means,  as  divines  would  sometimes 
ipiake  w  believe  tbatlie  does,  at  least  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  moral  system,  when  the  ends  are  the 
-same.  TV^ay,  the  same  means  serve  often  to 
accorwliil)  dilTertiit  ends.  But  when  the  ends 
are  so  dtti'erent,  that  the  means  of  acoomplish- 
tng  one  imply  contradiction  wiCh  the  means  vt 
accomplishing  another,  ^ve  may  sav,  very  assu- 
redly, that  Infinite  Wisdom  changes  the  means  ^ 
and,  therefore,  if  the  'means  of  preserving  the 
inatoriatl  and  anrma]  world  are  diOerent  from  those 
'which  were  necessary  to  the  beginning  of  both, 
the  present  position  of  the  Earth  may  veiy  well  be 
thonght  not  to  have -been  the.  first.  If  alternate 
«ormptions  and  generations  are  become  necessary, 
and  H*  the  former  produce  the  latter,  it  could  not 
he  ^0  from  the  first.  The  first  was  certainly  very 
drfferent  from  those  which  we  observe.  Corrup* 
tion  could  not  then  be  necessary  to  generation. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  was  so  forsome  produc- 
tions, that  greater  degree  is  to  be  found  in*Bur- 
Tiet's  hypothesis.  If  less,  and  very  ditFerent  de- 
grees were  necessary,  these  cfifFerent  degrees 
*  are  to  be  ^found  in  the  same  hypothesis  gradually 
•lessening from Jthe  equator,  and  this  gradation,  bv 
.  which  diiferent  climatej?  are  formed,  might  be 
V  necessarjr 
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neqesttury  for  different  prodncti^ns  to  a  certain 

distance  from  that  clinriale  where  the  sim  was 
always  in  the  zenith.  As  there  were  no  varia- 
tions in  these  different  climates,  but  each  enjoyed 
a  particular  and  uniform  season,  the  animals  and 
plants  of  each  were  nourished  and  carried  to  the 
perfection  of  their  growth,  by  the  same  principle 
by  which  they  had  been  produced,  and  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  their  nature,  and  to  that  of  their 
tiiinate. 

While  it  fared  thus  with  one  part  of  the  worlds 
the  other  parts  were  in  a  very  different  state  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis.    But  far  from  finding* 
any  tUin^  here,  tliat  may  seem  repugnant  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  architect,  this  wisdom  seems  more 
fully  displaj^ed  than  in  the  hypothesis  of  Moses 
or  of  Plato,  and  this  order  to  iiave  much  more 
analogy  with  the  order  of  nature  which  we  see 
.  established.  -  These  different  climates  appear  like 
so  many  different  matrices  or  wombs,  impregnat- 
ed with  the  origiuai  i^eeds  of  thiugs,  and  wherein 
the  first  productions  were  formed  by  the  incon* 
ceivable  energy  of  divine  power.   In  other  cli- 
mates, more  distant  iium  the  equator,  where  the 
influence  of  tljc  sun,  the  first  of  second  causes 
employed  in  tiiese  generations;  was  gradually 
Jess  felt,  the  great  work  of  the  creation  might 
advance  more  slowly.    In  climates  still  more.  , 
distant,  this  influence  might  become  too  weak 
to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  and  the  great 
work  might  proceed  still  more  slowly,  or  not  at 
all.    1  hen,  perhaps,  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip^ 
tick  might  begin,  by  s)ow  de^rees^  withqi^t  <;ausi^ 
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any  disorder  in  the  climates  already  inhabited. 
The  first  situation  of  the  world  to  the  san. 

having  had  it's  effect,  another  situatioa  miglit 
become  necessary  for  two  purposes,  to  render 
those  climates,  where  the  sun  was  always  in  the 
zenith,  more  temperate ;  to  carry  the  genera^ 
tions  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
forward  on  both  sides  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south :  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  heat»  where 
a  greater  was  still  waated,  and  to  give  bome 
where  there  was  none  at  all. 

We  may  believe,  that  this  obliquity  of  the  eclip** 
tick  arose  much  faster  than  the  chevalier  de  Lou- 
ville  assumed  it  to  decrease.  A  minute  in  one 
hundred  years  is  too  little.  Let  us  suppose,  on  the 
prerogative  of  hypothesis,  a  degree^  and  even 
more,  if  you  think  fit.  In  this  manner,  those 
parts  of  the  world,  which  were  excessively  heat- 
ed, cooled,  and  those  which  were  fiozen  by  cold, 
heated  gradually.  Thus  a  system  of  final  causes 
became,  it  may  be,  complete,  and  the  Earth  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  positions  which  were»  of 
all  possible  positions,  the  most  proper  to  create, 
might  stop  at  that  which  is  said  to  be,  of  all  others, 
the  most  proper  to  preserve. 

If  the  learned  master  of  the  Charter-house,  and 
the  able  Scotch  mathematician,  who-  writ  against 
him,  were  still  alive,  I  should  expect  that  they 
would  think  themselves  under  some  obligation 
to  me  for  having  endeavoured  to  compromise  mat* 
ters  between  them,  aad  to  unite,  in  one  sclieme, 
their  contrary  opinions.  But  since  I  cannot  have 
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thtf  admntage,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  in^ 
ward  satisfaction!  feel,  m  con templatiug  this  plau^ 
sible  notion,  which  I  have  advanced  on  grounds  as 
^roodasRianyofthoaeytbatare  not  deemed  paradon* 
cal  either  by  divines  or  plnlosophers,  have  been 
established.   They  are  possible  no  doubt ;  and  I 
premimeytbey  will  never  be  demon8traled£aJ8e,nor 
any  other  ways  of  accounting  for  the  same  things, 
true.    It  is  not  however  quite  necessary  to  my 
purpose :  for  whatever  cirde  our  planet  described 
when  her  coarse  round  the  sun  begap,  vm  must 
be  persuaded,  that  the  surface  of  it  was  warmed 
and  cherished  enough  by  tlie  rays  of  the  central 
inn  to  promote  generiKkion  and  vegetation,  for 
which  it  was  already  prepared. — If  the  pre- 
sent obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  prevailed  then,  tlie 
torrid,  the  temperate,  and,  the  frozen  zones,  as  we 
call  them^  might  be  capable  of  the  various  pro* 
liuctiohs  proper  to  ihem  ;  or  we  may  assume, 
very  consistently,  that  connthes  more  distant  re* 
ceived,  from  those  that  were  nearer  the  sun,  such 
animals  and  such  plants  as  their  climates  were 
fit  to  preserve,  though  not  lit  to  geueiate. — In 
short,  we  need  not  apprehend  the  want  of  heat 
even  on  the  received  hypothesis.   The  sun,  much 
oldrr  {)rol>abIy  than  our  world,  and  who  has,  cer- 
tainly, grown  older  ever  since,  may  have  lost 
much  of  the  force  and  effic^^:^  which  he  had  in 
those  primaeval  days.    Nay  more ;  astronomers 
and  natural  philosophers  agree,  I  think,  about 
that  perpetual  expense^  which  all  the  suns  of  the 
universe  are  at,  to  enlighten,  to  warm,  and  nou* 
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riflhitiieir  several  systeimi  of  which  expense 
we  iniist  believe,  thai;  our  stin  has  his  share.  They, 

assume  indeed,,  that  the' atmospheres  of  tlicse  s\\n& 
oompress  so  strongly  the  exhalations  that  rise 
fmrn  theniy  atid  drive  them  back  with  so  much 
force  and  so  much  economy,  not  suffering  any 
inor<;  than,  are  absohitely  necessary  to  pass,  that 
these  springs  of  light  and  heat  cannot  be  exhaust* 
ed,  nor  siifler  any  great  diminution,  in  tholiiiands 
ofyoars.  But  thousands  of  years,  and  Gofl  ;ilone 
knows  how  many,  are  elapsed  since  our  sun  was 
first  lighted  Qp»  and  he  may  have  therefore  suf- 
fered some  diminution. 

These  hypothetical  reasonings,  and  others  to 
the  same  purpose^  may  be,  I  tbiok,  maintained, 
whether  we  suppose  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick 
to  have  been  decreasing  or  increasing:  for  the 
decrease  of  some  minutes  in  a  century,  during 
a  space  of  time,  even  an  long  as  that  which  the 
Egyptians  imagined,  will  not  be  found  incon- 
sistent with  our  hypothesis.  Our  hypotiiesis 
wants  to  assume  iittlemore  than  this,.tbat  natui>e, 
who  acts  with  much  simplicity  and  uniformity, 
acted  much  in  the  same  manner  after  her  first 
productions,  in  those  of  animals  for  instance  ; 
and  if  this  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  evidently, 
that  the  first  men  were  competent  witnesses  of 
the  first  propagations  of  the  animal  kind ;  which 
would  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they 
were  such  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

N^itnie  has  every  where  fixed  certain  aeasons, 
at  which  ali^  or  the  greatest  part  of  then),  pro* 
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pagate  their  several  species,  while  man  enjoys 
the  noble  prerogative  of  doing  the  same  all  the 

year  round,  "  Honiini  maxim^  coitus  temporibus 
"  omnibus  opportunus  est/'  It  is  Aristotle  who 
says  this.   But  then  this  prerogaiive  extends  |io 
fiirther :  and  a  term  is  fixed  to  man^  as  it  is  to 
the  species  of  all  other  animals  for  the  bearing 
their  fruit.   The  philosopher,  I  have  cited,  de- 
scends into  a  particular  account  of  these  different 
terms,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  history  of  animals, 
and  as  we  know  that  men  are  nine  months  in  their 
mothers'  bellies,  he  assures  us  that  the  camel  is 
twelve.   These  animals,  then,  and  all  those  wl)o 
require  a  iongfer  term  than  that  of  nine  months, 
appeared  later  even  than  the  second  generation 
of  human  creatures,  in  the  ordinary  manner  that 
it  lias  been  carried  on  from  the  first  generation 
downwards.    Men  were  by  consequence  wit- 
nesses of  the  first  propagations  of  animals.  The* 
same  proposition  will  hold,  if  we  suppose  them 
generated  faster  and  sooner  in  the  course  of  these 
generations,  or  even  prima^Vally    for,  ii^  man, 
for  example,  was  but  three  days  or  three  hours,' 
in  forming  out  of  the  earth,  and  in  receiving  the 
breath  of  life,  it  will  follow,  by  a  very  fair  analogy, 
that  the  same  operations  took  up  four  days  or 
four  hours  for  the  formation  of  a  camel,  and  eight . 
for  that  of  an  elephant. 

I  might  expect  to  hear,  upon  this  occasion, 
many  commonplace  notions  advanced,  to  show 
more  time  rf  (juired,  in  the  process  of  nature,  to 
form  this  animal  after  tiie  image  of  God,  than 
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ail  the  others,  so  vastly  inferiour  to  him  in  figure 

and  composition.  But  these  persons  ougfit  to 
reflect,  that  how  distant  soever  aniaiai  may  be 
from  animal^  relatively  to  our  notion  of  perfection 
and  imperfection,  there  can  he  no  difference  in 
the  distance  between  any  of  them  and  God,  who 
ordered  this  process  of  nature  for  reasons  that 
we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  without  regard 
to  tliat  di2:nity  of  nature  which  we  imagine.  The. 
creation  of  a  man  or  of  an  angel,  in  the  works 
of  Gody  is  not  more  considerable  than  the  cre« 
ation  of  the  meanest  insect,  nor  requires  that 
the  divine  eneriry  should  be  exerted  in  a  longer 
and  more  operose  process  of  nature. 

Bat  if  it  is  probable  that  the  first  men  might 
see  the  commencement  of  those  species  of  ani- 
mals, whose  formation  required  longer  time  than 
their  own,  it  is  not  impossible,  neither,  that  they 
might  see  the  commencement  of  those  species, 
whose  formation  required  a  less  time.  "We  may 
very  easily  imagine,  that  the  creation  had  two 
sorts  of  progression,  as  the  world  has  two  sorts 
of  motion.  Nature  might  follow  such  an  order 
as  we  have  mentioned,  in  every  climate  5  but  she 
might  follow  a  certain  general  order  likewise, 
in  all  climates  alike.  As  more  time  was  necessary 
for  the  production  of  one  animal  than  anotlier, 
in  the  same  climate,  so  more  time  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  same  animafup  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  in  one  climate  than  in  * 
another.    As  the  hare  might  begin  to  run  ar^d 
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the  ftheep  to  feed  before  either  i|iaQ»  or  .camel,  or 
elephant  was  sufficiently  formed  to  answer  the 

entls  of  it*s  crpation  ;  so  the  creation,  in  i^feneral, 
mightbe  far  advanced,  or  even  completed,  in  some 
climates,  before  it  was  so  in  others.  The  seeds, 
or  first  principles  of  animal  life,  might  have  more 
or  less  force  and  vigour,  nccording  to  the  dilierent 
influences  of  the  sun^  though  they  were  scattered 
every  where  alike.  Tlie  first  men,  therefore, 
who  niigljt  see  no  more  than  the  last  acts,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  this  great  drama  in  the  couatries 
where  they  themsdves  arose,  xnight  see  the 
very  first  acts,  wherein  animals  were  brought  on 
the  stage,  in  other  countries*  They  might  be 
spectators  at  twice,  and  in  a  reversed  order,  of  the 
#ho)e  piece. 

Creation  finished,  propagation  beoran,  and  the 
same  instinct  urged  the  two  sexes  to  the  same  act. 
Insftinct  urged  them  to  it  first ;  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure  recalled  them  to  it  afterward ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  their  species  was  not  a  motive, 
probably,  to  these  conjunctions.  The  revolution 
of  some  months  showed  them  the  consequences 
of  it ;  and  the  revolution  of  some  years  showed 
th^,  that  they  and  their  ofispring  were  bonr  to 
die.  Let  us  put  oursetves^  for  a  moment,  in  the 
place  of  the  first  men.  Conld  they  doubt  that 
they  were  such  ?  Could  they  doubt  that  all  tha 
other  animals  they  saw  were  the  fir^  of  tbeir 
kinds  likewise  ?  Could  they  fail  to  transmit  to 
their  posterity  this  tradition,  "  the  world  had  ft 
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beginning?"  He  who  has  a  great  mind  to 
cavil,  may  say>  that  they,  did  not  know»  by  these 
marks,  that  the  material  world  began,  they  only 
knew,  til  at  the  animal  inhabitants  of  it  began 
then  to  exist.  But  if  the  first  men  could  not  be 
witnesses  of  their  own  creation,  they  might  be 
such  of  the  creation  of  other  animals,  as  much  as 
of  the  propagation  of  their  own,  and  of  every 
Other  species :  so  that,  if  they  knew  certainiy, 
that  the  animal  world  began,  I  do  not  «ee  what 
the  atheist  will  gain  by  assuming  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  beginning  of  the  material  world, 
A  God  was  necessary  for  one  as  much  as  for  the 
other,  and  if  tradition  affimied  nothing  more 
than  the  hrst,  it  would  serve  equally  well  to  re- 
fute the  atheist,  who  denies  the  existence  of  any 
such  Being.  Was  it  necessary,  to  discover  this 
great  truth,  that  they  should  reason  logically,  and 
transmit  to  posterity  an  opinion  only  i  But  in 
all  cases  they  might  know,  by  other  marks  su& 
ficient  to  awaken  the  attention  of  a  Samojede,  or 
to  inform  a  Hottentot,  that  the  whole  system 
then  began.  The  lives  of  these  men  were,  pro* 
bably,  much  longer  than  ours ;  and  if  you  com- 
pare what  they  must  have  seen  in  their  youth, 
witl)  ^vhat  they  must  have  observed  in  their  old 
ftg^>  yon  will  find  that  the  experience  of  their 
whole  lives  was  one  continued  proof  to  them, 
that  they  lived  in  the  first  age  of  the  material 
world.  Observe  it  in  one  instance.  The  ^rth, 
out  of  which  they  had  been  created,  furnished 
what  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence  : 
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**  per  se  dabat  omaia  telius  ; 
Conteatiquecibis  nuUo  cogente  creatis, 
Arbuteos  tortus,  montanaque  fraga^  1egebanjt>  &c. 

These  were  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature,  and 
men  had  no  share,  at  first,  in  the  production  or 
improvement  of  them.  They  learned,  in  time, 
to  do  both,  to  sow  corn,  and  to  make  breaill. 
Trees  grew  up,  and  as  they  grew,  they  fur- 
nished a  better  retreat  to  birds,  and  a  better 
shade  to  men.  An  old  oak  became  at  length,  to 
them,  a  new  plia^iionienon. 

If  it  was  not  time  to  finish  this  article,  I  might 
easily  show,  in  a  multitude  of  other  instances, 
that  the  first  men  must  necessarily  know,  that  they 
were  contemporaries  with  the  material  world,  and 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
But  after  wandering,  in  complaisance  to  the 
atheist,  in  the  spaces  ol  imagiiiaiion,  and  to 
show  him  that,  although  neither  the  hrst  nor  the 
last  of  men  were  able  to  discover  how  the  world 
was  made,  yet  the  first  might  know  by  sufficient 
experience,  and  the  last  by  sufficient  testiniojiy, 
that  it  had  a  beginning,  let  us  return  into  the 
closer  precincts  of  reason,  and  finish  this  article, 
as  Mr.  Huygens  finishes  his  conjcclurcs  about 
the  planetary  world.  After  speaking  of  the 
absurdities  contained  in  the  physicks  of  DesCartes, 
he  adds,    mihi  magnum  quid  consecuti  vide- 

himur,  si,  quemadmodum  sese  habcant  res  quae 
*'  in  natura  existunt,  intellexerimus,  a  quo  {on- 

gissim^  etiam  nunc  absumus.  Quomodoau* 
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**  tem  qriijeque  effectas  fuerint,  quodque  sint  esse 
"  cceperint,  id  nequaquam  humano  ingenio  exco- 
**  gitari^  aut  conjecturis  attingi,  posse,"  this 
philosopher  asserts  with  great  reason.  Experi- 
mental philosopliy  has  made  great  progress  al- 
ready, in  discovering  to  us  the  things  and  the 
order  of  nature.  Where  it  continues  to  be  cul- 
tivated it  will  continue,  doubtless,  to  discover 
more,  and  after  alJ>  human  knowledge  will  stop 
far  short  of  human  curiosity;  for  this  goes  be* 
yond  our  means  of  knowl/^dge,  nay,  even  beyond 
the  boldest  conjecturea.  we  can  make. 

But  now,  having  shown  the  atheist,  "  ex 
abundantii,"  how  the  first  men  might  have 
certainty  of  knowledge  concerning  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  were,  tiierefore,  authentick 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  this  fact  and  authenticjc 
authors  of  the  tradition,  it  is  time  to  show»  that, 
without  enterinsf  into  such  considerations,  we 
must  allow  this  tradition  to  be  a  tradition  of  fact, 
and  not  of  opinion.  This  is  the  se^nd  of 
those  articles  that  we  proposed  to  examine  iu 
answer  to  the  atheist's  objections, — There  must 
be  some  certain  principles  and  some  certain  nile 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  sorts  of  tradition, 
as  the  atlieist  seems  to  allow,  when  he  distinguishes 
one  from  the  other.  Now  these  principles  are 
jiot,  I  think,  hard  to  find,  and  the  niie  that  results 
from  them,  is  simple  and  plain. 

Common  sense  requires,  that  every  thing  pro- 
posed to  the  understanding  should  be  accom- 
panied with  «ttch  proofs  as  the  nature  o(  it  can 
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iurnish.  He  who  requires  faore«  is  guilty  of 
absurdity.   He  who  requires  less,  of  rashness. 

As  the  nature  of  the  proposition  decides  wliat 
proofs  are  exigible,  and  wiiat  not,  so  the  kind  of 
proof  determines  the  dass  into  which  the  propo- 
sition is  to  be  ranged.  He,  for  instance,  who 
affirms,  that  there  is  a  God,  advances  a  propo- 
sition which  is  an  object  of  demonstrative  kDOW«» 
ledge  alone,  and  a  demonstration  is  required  from 
him.  If  he  makes  Uie  demonstration,  we'  are 
obliged  to  own  that  we  know  there  is  a  God,  ,and 
the  proposition  becomes  a  judgment  of  nature, 
not  merely  an  opinion,  according  to  the  distinction 
.made  somewhere  in  Tully  ^  though  demonstra- 
tions are  sometimes  called  opinions,  as  opinions 
are  often  called  demonstrations.  If,  by  bis  fiiult 
or  by  ours,  we  have  not  a  clear  perception  of  the 
ideas,  or  of  the  connection  of  them,  wliich  form 
this  demonstration,  or  if,  without  troubhng  our- 
selves to  follow  it,  we  receive  the  proposition  for 
true  on  the  authority  of  others,  it  is,  indeed, 
opinion,  not  knowledge  in  us.  But  whether  we 
receive  it,  or  whether  we  reject  it,  we  can  .neither 
require  nor  employ,  with  propriety,  any  other 
proofs  than  those  which  axe  conioruiable  to  the 
nature  of  the  proposition.  Tradition  is  not  one 
of  them.  It  may  prove  that  men  have  generally 
believed  a  God,  but  it  cannot  prove  that  such  a 
Being  exists.  Nothing  can  be  more  trifling, 
therefore,  than  to  insist,  as  tbeists  are  apt  to  do, 
on  this  proof,  as  if  thu  oj)iiiioii  proved  the  fact; 
as  if  all  men  had  been  alike  capable  of  the  de* 

inonstration; 
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iiiDiistratioii ;  or^  as  if  the  demonstration  was  not 
necessary  to  establish  tbe  troth  of  the  opinioii. 

Demonstration,  indeed,  is  not  necessary  on  tbe 
hypothesis,  that  all  men  have  an  innate  idea  of 
GocL  But  this  hypothesis  has  been,  I  think,  long 
exploded.  I  do  not  remember,  at  least,  to  have 
heard  it  maintained  by  more  than  one  archbishop, 
two  or  three  ignorant  monks,  and  as  many  devout 
ladies. 

As  nuicli  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  supreme,  all-perfect  Being,  as  seriously  as 
I  adore  his  majesty,  bless  his  goodness,  and 
resign  myself  cheerfully  to  his  providence,!  should 
be  soiry  to  rest  my  conviction  on  the  authority 
of  any  man,,  or  oi  aii  mankind:  since  <autiiority 
cannot  be,  and  demonstration  is,  the  sole  proper 
proof  in  this  case.  Should  I  quote  to  the  atheist, 
a  Suphis,  an  Amenopliis,  an  Orus,  or  any  of 
those  pretended  contemplators  of  divinity,  he  - 
would  laugh  at  me  with  reason  $  though  he  might 
allow,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  seers,  who 
acknowledged  mieriour  beings,  beings  little  raised 
above  humanity,  were  infinitely  1^  absurd  than 
those  who  had  the  front  to  assert,  that  they  saw 
the  invisible  God,  and  conversed  familiarly  with 
bim.  The  demonstration  of  his  existence  arises 
from  sensitive  knowledge ;  since  it  is  k  poste- 
**  riori"  only,  that  we  can  prove  the  first  cause  to 
be  an  inteUigent  cause :  but  he  is  not  for  that  an 
object  of  sensitive  knowledge.  This  proposition, 
tlierefbre,**  there  is  a  God,"  which  becomes  a  judg- 
ment of  nature,  an  object  of  demonstrative  know;* 
.ledge  to  every  one  who  can  make  the  demonstra* 
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tiout  or  understand  it  when  it  is  made^  comes 
down  as  an  opinion  only,  in  tradition,  and  can 

pass  for  nothing  better  on  that  authority. 

Is  this  now  the  case  of  that  proposition  which 
afiirms  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  Reason  alone 
can  authorise  the  first,  and  when  I  subscribe  to 
the  truth  of  it,  I  do  this  without  any  regard  to 
tradition*   All  that,  tradition  tells  me  is,  that 
men  made  the  same  judgment  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years  ago.    If  it  told  me,  that  they  made  a 
contrary  judgment,  and  believed  the  world  eternal, 
I  should  make  still  the  same  on  a  subject,  con- 
eerning  which  we  of  this  age  are  as  con)petent 
judges  as  the  men  who  lived  at  any  time  before 
us. — ^This  proposition,  <^  the  world  had  a  begin- 
**  ning,"  affirms  a  fact  long  ago  past,  and  which 
can,  therefore,  be  received  for  true  on  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  men  who  lived  long  ago, 
and  at,  or  near  the  time  when  this  event  hap> 
peiicd.    I  consult  my  reason,  indeed,  to  examine 
whether  the  fact  implies  contradiction,  no  more, 
and  when  I  find  that  it  does  not,  I  receive  it  for 
true,  on  the  faith  of  human  testimony,  which  is 
the  proper  proof,  tome,  of  every  fact  whereof  1 
ha\*e  not  been,  myself,  a  witness,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  supposed  conformity  of  it  to 
the  general  ideas  of  mankind.    This  supposed 
conformity,  if  it  be  real,  will  add  nothing  to  the 
probability  of  the  fact,  as  a  nonconformity  will 
take  none  away.   Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  trifling  than  the  cavil  made  by  tlic  atlieist, 
when  he  objects,  t^at  the  more  probable  this  tra* 

dition 
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dition  IS,  tKe  more  reason  we  hare  to  take  it  for  a 
universal  tradition  of  opinion,  not  of  fact*  The. 
cavi!  is  not  only  triflinc^,  but  to  the  lastdec^rce 
absurd;  for  on  this  principle  it  will  follow,  that, 
the  more  probable  a  fact  is,  the. less  reason  we 
have  to  receive  it,  as  a  true  fact,  on  historical  or 
traditional  authority.  1  consult  my  reason  and 
my  experience  to  discover  whether  the  fact  I 
am  told  niay  have  happened  possibly,  and  then 
I  consult  history  and  tradition  to  discover  whether 
it  has  happened  actually.  But,  according  to  Da- 
mon's logick,  the  more  my  reason  and  my  experi- 
ence show  me  the  first,  the  more  reason  I  have 
to  believe,  that  history  and  tradition  record,  in  every 
such  case,  an  ancient  opinion,  not  an  ancient  fact. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion, by  showins:,  in  the  last  place,  that  if  the 
world  had  not  really  had  a  beginning,  the  opinion 
of  it*s  eternj^ty  would  have  been  the  general  opi- 
nion of  antiquity,  and  the  commencement  of  it 
would  not  have  been  transmitted  by  tradition, 
either  as  a  fact,  or,  perhaps,  as  an  opinion. 
Thougli  men  might,  in  all  ages,  demonstrate  the 
existence  ot  Cud,  they  could  not  (Icinoii^iiate 
ajike  in  any  age  the  commencement  of  the  world ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  see  tliat  some  philosophers, 
who  believed  there  was  a  first  principle,  a  first 
intelligent  cause,  a  supreme  Being,  held,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  world  was  eternal,  far  from 
being  induced  by  their  theism,  to  believe  it  had 
a  comiiK  acement.  Others  were,  I  dou!)t  not, 
coniirmed  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  God,  or 

even 
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even  led  to  bdieTe  it,  and  to  teek  the  domdn* 
itfBtion  of  it»  hy  the  proo6  tlbey  had  of  this  fact« 

the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  the  received  fact  gave  occa- 
sion to  or  fortified  the  opinion,  than  that  Una 
opinion  determined  fhem  to  assume  llieiact. 

The  atheist,  who  looks  on  both  to  be  nothing 
more  than  traditional  opinions^  will  be  very  in* 
different  which  of  them  passes  for  the  first.  He 
blends  them  together,  attributes  that  of  God's 
existence  to  the  superstition  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  policy  of  legislators.  It  might  seem  bard 
to  attribute  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  same  principles,  since  it  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  them.  He  contents  him* 
self  therefore^  at  least  Damon  did  so  with  me» 
to  insist  that  philosophers  might  easily  fall  into  an 
opinion,  wliich  baved  them  much  trouble  in  ac- 
counting for  the  original  of  thingSp  b^  the  soppo** 
sition  of  an  eternal  Being,  infinitely  wise  and 
powerful.  But  the  atheist  wouH  do  well  to  con- 
sider, that  this  seeming  solution  of  a  difficulty 
implies,  a  very  real  absurdity,  for  it  implies,  that 
there  were  piiilosophers  as  soon  as  there  were 
men.  He  would  do  well  to  consider,  further, 
that  when  there  were  philosophers,  those,  who 
admitted'  the  eiSstence  of  such  a  Being,  were 
not  the  less  curious  in  their  researches  of  the 
mechanical  causes  of  all  the  phjenomena.  In 
dKMTt,  he  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  these 
philosophers  would  have  cut  the  gordian  knots  of 
all  their  dilBoulties^  by  assuming  Uie  eternity  of 

the 


the  world,  much  more  easily  than  they  could 
untie  them,  by  assomrag  that  a  Being  iDfim'tely  , 
wise  and  powerful  bad  made  it.  They  might 

have  said,  in  this  case,  once  for  all,  things  have 
been  eternally  as  they  are.  To  what  purpofle 
should  we  seek  the  original  and  essential  causes  id 
that  which  never  began  ? 

But  further,  if  we  pass  over  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  there  were  philosophers,  as  soon 
as  there  were  men,  or  the  improbability  of' this  ^ 
supposition,  that  theconnuencemeHt  of  the  world 
was  not  believed  till  philosophers  taught  it;  I 
would  still  ask,  aad  the  atheist  would  be  puzzled  - 
to  tell  me,  how  the  belief  of  the  commencement 
of  the  world  could  be  established,  not  only  where 
philosophy  and  science  flourished;  but  even 
universally,  among  nations  who  Iiad  no  commu* 
nication  with  these,  and  who  were,  themselves, 
the  least  civilised  and  the  most  ignorant    if  it 
be  said,  that,  uncivilised  and  ignorant  as  they  were,  ^ 
this  opinion  might  arise  and  spread  among  them, 
because  it  was  agreeable  to  their  general  notions, 
and  analogous  to  what  daily  experience  showed 
them,  in  innumerable  instances^  as  well  as  to  what 
they  themselves  were  able  to  do ,  I  must  assert 
on  the  contrary,  this  opinion  was  repugnant  to. 
the  natural  character  of  the  human  mind  $  to  what 
we  may  fed  in  ourselves,  and  observe  in  all  ot  her 
men.    All  men  are,  in  one  respect,  disciples 
of  Protagoras.     Uniustructed  nature  teaches 
them,  like  him,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all ' 
things,  that  .our  sensations  communicate  certain 

knowledge ; 
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knowledge ;  that  every  thing  is  what  it  appears  to 
OS  to  be ;  and  that  the  things,  which  do  not  appear 

to  us,  are  not.    He  who  sees  no  inoquahtv  be- 
tween two  objects,  aiTirms  that  they  are  equal,  and 
we  judge  naturally  of  the  reality  of  all  objects  by 
the  perceptions  we  have  of  them.    Ancient  astro- 
.  nomers  believed  the  stars  to  be  immovably  fixed 
in  a  solid  firmament,  and  never  suspected  them  to 
incline  to  the  poIe»  or  to  decline  from  it.  The 
sea  was  thought  to  have  no  bounds,  because  the 
bounds  of  it  were  unknown,  and  the  celestial  bo- 
dies to  be  incorruptible,  because  no  changes  were 
discerned  in  them.   Philosophers  reason  often, 
and  the  vulgar  always,  like  the  roses  in  i  oute- 
nelle.    A  comparison  taken  from  those  insects 
who  live  one  day  OQly  would  have  been  more 
to  Ilis  purpose;  but  roses  were  more  worthy 
than  insects  to  be  oflered  to  the  marquis,  and 
such  a  philosopher  as  Fontenelle  might  dispense 
with  some  want  of  precision  in  favour  of  his 
gallantry.    Such  as  I  have  described  it  is  the 
natural  character  of  the  human  mind.   It  infects 
all  our  judgments,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  till 
we  learn  to  correct  it  hy  experience  and  a  long 
course  of  reflection.    This  the  uncivilised  igno- 
rant people,  we  speak  of,  could  not  do ;  and  it 
was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  their  minds,  to  believe  that  things  had 
been  always,  such  as  they  saw  them  to  be. 

This  must  have  been  universally  the  case,  I 
think,  in  countries  where  the  natural  unimproved 
character  ot  tiie  human  mmd  prevailed  alone.  In 

those, 
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thor^e,  which  philosopliy  begr.n  to  enh'ghton,  some 
might  doubt  of  tliis  eternity  j  but  some  other 
,  philosophei*s,  and  the  people  in  general,  would 
continue  to  believe  it    From  whence  can  we 
imagine,  that  they  should  derive  a  coiiliary  opi- 
nion i    Their  experience  showed  them,  indeed, 
generation  and  corruption ;  that  particular  things 
began,  and  then  ceased  to  be ;  but  they  saw,  ou 
the  whole,  a  uniform  series  of  the  same  revo- 
lutions of  things  s  their  ideas  were  conformable 
to  the  experience  which  framed  them,  and  the 
eternity  of  the  world  was  conformable  to  these 
ideas.   Such  considerations  may  serve  to  show 
what  I  have  advanced,  that  the  eternity  of  the 
world  might  have  been  tlie  universal  tiadition, 
but  that  the  conuneacemerit  of  it  could  not  liave 
been  -so,  if  it  had  hot  commenced,  and  men  had 
not  known  that  it  had.    On  this  hypothesis,  all 
the  consequences  of  it  follow  naturany.  One 
consequence  is,  that,  since  the  world  and  man- 
kind began  in  time,  the  tradition  of  this  beginning 
should  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  obscurciv, 
but  universally  known,  and  this  cpnsequence  has 
followed.   Another  consequence  is,  that  men, 
wlio  believed  the  world  to  have  l)een  created,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  that  the  confused 
matter  of  a  chaos  was  reduced  into  a  mundane 
system,  must  have  believed,  that  this  stupendous 
system  was  produced  by  some  principle  unknown 
to  them,  and  superiour  to  itself;  for  they  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  on  the  first  notices  of  sense, 
apd  the  first  essayb  oi  reabou,  ihat  the  idt-a  of  an 
Vol.  IV.  1  I  effect 
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eifect  included  necessarily  in  it  the  idea  of  A 
cause.  This  consequence  followed  likewise.  Once 

more,  allliough  the  first  nu  u  coiilt]  doubt  no  more 
tiiat  bonie  cause  ot  the  world,  than  that  the  world 
itself,  existed;  yet  another  consequence  of  this 
great  event,  and  of  the  surprise,  inexperience, 
and  ignorance  ol" mankind,  must  have  been  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  first  cause; 
and  this  likewise  followed.    Cudworth  has  endea- 
vourtd  to  }n  ove,  many  have  thought,  and  I  incline 
to  think,  ti;  It  tlic  unity  ot  a  fn.st  intelhgent  cause 
was  the  original  belief  of  mankind.    But  if  it 
was  so,  a  belief  soon  succeeded,  that  gods,  coad- 
jutors to  the  Urst,  in  making  and  governing  the 
world,  as  well  as  inferiour  gods,  and  men,  and 
the  whole  material  world,  proceeded  from  this 
elmnal  source  oi'   all  exii;tence.     I  need  not 
eunmerute  any  of  those  various  hypotheses,  that 
at*ose  from  such  absurd  notions.    Many  of  them 
have  continued  to  this  day,  and  are  held  even  by 
ciiristians,  whom  revelation  as  well  as  reason  en- 
lightens.   The  trailition  ol  the  fact,  that  the  world 
began,  and  that  of  the  opinioii,  that  God  is,  have 
come  down  to  ns,  though  not  entirely  without 
opposition,  from  the  most  early  ages.    But  the 
manner  of  God's  being,  and  of  his  working  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  tlie  world,  have 
been  matters  of  dispute  in  all  ages,  ever  since 
presumptuous  mortals  aflected  to  descend  into 
particulars,  to  know  any  thing  at  all  of  one,  or 
any  tiiiii-  n  ore  of  the  other,  than  that  he  is  self- 
txistent  and  all-perfect,  and  that  his  will,  relal 
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lively  to  his  human  creatures,  is  revealed  to  them 
in  the  constitution  of  their  system. 

To  conchule.    I  am  far  from  resthigthe  proof 
of  God's  existence  on  the  authority  of  this  tra" 
dition,  that  the  world  began.    1  kuow  that  we 
ai*e  able  to  demonstrate  this  fundamental  trath  of 
Jill  religion,  whether  it  lx\i;an  or  no.    But  since 
we  cannot  reject  this  tradition  without  reuouaciug 
almost  all  we  know,  and  since  it  leads  men  to 
acknowledge  a  supreme  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled 
to. the  meanest  understanding,  I  think  we  ought  ti> 
insist  upon  it,    lam  the  more  contirmed  ia  think- 
ing so,  by  the  effect  it  had  in  the  dispute  of  which 
I  liave  given  you  some  account.    Damon  ^vas 
embarrassed  by  it  so  much,  that  he  hdd  recourse  at 
last  to  the  wild  hypothesis  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  if  we  really  know  what  that  of  the 
former  was.    This  hypothesis  is  an  abyss  of 
absurdity.    In  that  I  l- f>  him,  pitying  from  tlie 
bottom  of  my  heart,  for  i  luve  the  man,  his  blind- 
ness and  his  obstinacv;  the  blindness  of  one  who 
iiees  so  ci early,  and  the  obstinacy  of  one  who 
shows  so  much  candour  on  other  occasions. 
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